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INTRODUCTION. 



In submitting the following pages to the public, the 
writer hopes to be excused from the imputation of mere 
egotism. Written, as they have been, in a desultory 
manner, and sometimes at long intervals, the plot must 
necessarily be loose, and somewhat' unconnected ; but 
through all the writer's design has been to raise, as it 
were, a beacon to warn against the shoals on which, in 
the experience of all w^o can look abroad into the world, 
so many are wrecked, and the temptations to which, 
not weakness only, but the most unsuspicious ixmocence, 
is exposed. 

It would avail nothing to analyze the characters who 
constitute the dramatis persorue of this work ; they will 
develop themselves to the kind reader who will take the 
trouble to follow their various joumeyings, and if 
(though the wish be hackneyed, it is certainly sincere) 
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even one be benefited by the perusal, any ambition the 
writer may have is fully satisfied. 

It has been often matter of wondering and painful 
thought to the writer, that in the strictures which 
moralists feel called on to make against the vices of 
drunkenness, &c., &c., they seem to imagine that social 
rank merely is a sufficient demarcation, and that certain 
classes are exempted alike from the gross indulgence 
itself, and from its consequences. That this is not so, 
the sad experience of many a bruised heart will bear 
agonizing witness ;* and griefs deeper than the careless 
world can fathom, are often borne with a serene front, 
hiding, as the treacherous snow does, the fatal crevass, 
the grave of the hopes of youth, for which maturity can 
bring no resurrection; and when at length the evil can 
be no longer hidden from the world's cold hard eye, 
which among us asks, " What silent anguish, what un- 
speakable grief has been borne, before the misery has 
been laid aU open, and the lowest depths reached ? " 

Again, who, when the eye rests on a form of youthful 
beauty, does not allow the tongue freely, and with the 
exaggeration which we seem to think permitted us, to 
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minister incense to the mind often weak, nearly always 
unformed ? And the word, forgotten by us as soon as 
spoken, is treasured up by the vain impressionable 
creature, whose mind has been predisposed to receive 
the poison poured into the ear, by the unconscious 
agency of those who would be the first to throw a 
stone at the fallen being, whose descent from the path 
of virtue they had helped to smooth ; but it is needless 
to amplify on this matter. If the writer has achieved 
the object aimed at, there is no need of further com- 
ment — ^if not, the fault will not be relnedied here ; and 
so the work is put before the public and its kind 
patrons, with the hope which the writer has before 
expressed, and with deep humility. 

CLARISSE. 

Dublin, 1861. 
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CHAPTER t 

« 

There's not a heart, however cast 

By grief and sorrow down ; 
But hath some memory of the past 

To love, and call it's own. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of September, 
and the yellow harvest moon was just peeping with her 
pale face through the trees. All was calm and beautiful ; 
the. streaks of a lovely golden sunset had not quite left 
the fiky^ when a postchaise might be seen wending its 
way towards the Enniskerry Hotel, which proved. its 
|)lace of destination. It contained three passengers: one^ 
a tall graceful woman in deep mourning, a thick crape 
Veil entirely concealing her face ; the other two, an 
elderly man and woman, evidently of humbler rank, who 
tvere also in mourning. The elderly woman oflfered her 
arm affectionately to the lady, saying — 

" Lean on me, acushla," and led her into the hotel. 

The landlady came herself to receive them, and show 
them the apartments engaged for them. " This way, 
ma'am, please," said she, as she led the way ; *^ I ex- 
pected you yesterday, and had a fine fire in your bed- 
room, so it is well aired. I hope you have not been 
ill?*' 

"No, thank you,** said the lady; *^it was business 
delayed me," and she looked anxiously towards the door 
ehe was startled by a noise in the corridor. ' - ' ' 

B 
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Her attendant noticed her alarm, and said — ^^ Now, 
child, I tell joUf you may make your mind aisey ; it is 
only Connor bringing your luggage to your bedroom." 

^^ You shall have no interruption here," said the land- 
lady ; '' these rooms are quite apart from the rest of the 
house. I hope you, will feel comfortable, and that you 
will find every thing to your wish^. The lady w^o 
wrote to say you were coming, is an old friend of mine ; 
I should be sorry if her friends were not made com- 
fortable." 

" Thank you," said the lady ; " if I want any thing, 
I shall let you know.** 

" I trust you will, ma'am," said her hostess curtsying, 
as she wished her a good night's rest. 

The lady sat down on a sofa, and her attendant re- 
moved her muffling, and, putting a pillow to her back, 
said — " My poor child, you must be hungry now ; what 
would you like to have ?" • 

"A cup of tea, please, Mary ; I think it will refresh 
me, and order dinner for yourself and Connor." 

^< Musha, alanna, it's little we think about aitin' or 
drinkin', until we see yourself takin' something ; you, 
that's fastin' since yesterday mornin\" 

" Indeed, Mary, I feel much better, and will enjoy my 
tea; you may go and have your dinner, and take care 
of poor old Connor — you know how fond I am of him — > 
poor mama was fond of him, too ! You are both weary, 
and require refreshment ; but, Mary, you must sleep in 
my room. Tell Connor I shall speak to him to-morrow 
about our further arrangements." 

Alas ! poor Madeline, you have scarcely shaped your 
thoughts for to-morrow, being undecided as to whether 
she would be safer to remain at the hotel until friendly 
assistance came, or to proceed to Mary Connor's cabin ; 
but her faithful nurse and her old husband are willing 
and ready to follow her, no matter whither. With your 
permission, kind reader, we shall leave them to enjoy 
their repast, while we give you a short sketch of the 
lady's history. , 
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« Madeline was the only child of a wealthy merohaiit^ 
trading in the city of Dublin ; at an early age he was 
left; sole master of a large establishment, and, we may 
add, a large fortune also, by the death of his father^ 
His mother died in giving him birth, so that Henry 
Fitzroy never enjoyed the blessing of a mother s care op 
instruction. His father tried to make up for the loss by 
loving him to a fault, and by indulging him in every 
wish and thought ; he was an eccentric old man, and, 
having married late in life, the residue of his affections 
was given entirely to his wife, and now that he had lost 
her, his affections were doubly centred in her child, who, 
as he grew, had unlimited indulgence from his father, 
How far such parental kindness was good will be seen 
hereafter. Beginning the world at eighteen, with his 
large fortune and a liberal education, accompanied by a 
handsome appearance and a dashing generous spirit^ 
need we wonder that the young merchant had friends 
^' more than enough ? '* He was surrounded by a circle 
of unprincipled men, who found it useful te be " even " 
seen in his society ; as, through him, they got admittance 
to men that otherwise would have looked on them with 
suspicion and contempt Those fellows had no money to 
lose, and still less character or position : they would come, 
not unfrequeDtly when he was immersed in businessi 
and say — '' Well, Harry, are you for the races? Hang 
it, man, don't look so serious ! The good old man made 
the money for you, and surely you can afford to enjoy 
yourself once in a way, and leave the work for your 
managing man to do. What do you pay those fellows 
for ? I tell you, if you persevere in working like this^ 
you will kill yourself, and never live to enjoy what you 
possess,'" 

The poor dupe would go off with those very attentive 
friends, and spend perhaps *' hundreds" of the money 
that the indulgent, industrious old man worked hard to 
accumulate, and who perhaps never saw a race>course in 
his life ; but Harry was what they called a trump, and 
liked to do things respectably, but what else could h^ 
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do, as his friends were What young men call ^' hard up ? " 
Their fathers held the purse so tightly, that the sous 
seldom had enotlgb money to pay their tailors' bills, or 
to pay what they called their debts of honour, and were 
not unfrequently obliged to borrow money frotn their 
too easy victim to enable them to remain at large. 
Henry did not give himself up entirely to those gentle- 
men of the sod ; he was only infatuated for the time being. 
He was very much sought after in private life, to which 
he was an ornament. Few young men could boast of 
his acquirements, his talent, or his wit ; besides, his large 
fortune made him a most eligible visiter to papas and 
mamas, who were anxious to procure what they call " a 
good match '* for their daughters. He was a delightful 
companion to old and young, ugly and pretty, as they 
came, and had the art of putting all at ease who came 
near him ; he could sing and play tvell, and was a most 
perfect dancer, so that no party was complete without 
hira — in a word, he was a highly polished man, and, 
without being conceited, knew his advantages, mental 
and otherwise ; and, though the most unsuspecting of 
men, frequently saw the matrimonial traps that were 
laid for him by fathei-s and mothers, who would start at 
the idea of a " tradesman " approaching their daughters, 
but considered the word " merchant " implied a very 
different meaning. These traps he would pass unhurt 
in the most smooth and gracious manner, without giving 
the slightest offence, and thus never lost a tittle of hid 
popularity. In such cases he always acted most gene- 
rously, inasmuch as he carefully avoided giving pain by 
word or action. He was not a man that would be single 
in his attentions to any lady, or try to win her affections 
merely to gratify his vanity, as is too often the case, and 
leaves many an innocent, confiding girl a prey to sorrow 
and disappointment : he was too kind and noble-hearted 
for that — on the contrary, he pleased all by being polite 
and attentive to every one, but particular to none. 
When a child he formed an attachment for a beautiful 
little girl, whose parents lived in a very pretty cottage 
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vented from hia father ; the gardens were only diyided by, 
a low hedge, through which the little lovers made aa 
easy entrance, and enjoyed themselves all the more from, 
being prohibited. Henry had an old maiden aunt, tQ 
whose care he was intrusted from his birth ; she took 
great care of the garden and greenhouse, but, to her grealj 
annoyance, the beds would be trampled on, and the 
choicest fruit plucked, even though it was unripe, and 
trees broken in the effort to climb up to the ripe fruit, 
If the little lady pointed to any particular one, it should 
be had at any risk, and very frequently the best flowers 
and buds in the greenhouse were cut, to make the bouquet 
for little Marian. They became so troublesome that 
Henry had to be sent to Eton, with the view of attend- 
ing to his education, and also to estrange him from this 
little girl, whom he really loved with all the fondness of 
a brother. His father and the old lady his aunt agreed, 
it was very imprudent to have allowed such an intimacy 
between the children. The old man would say, " My 
boy will be wealthy ; he must marry a woman of family, 
and she must be wealthy too. Those Leslies are a low 
set, and very poor ; they cannot even afford to send that 
little girl to school — her mother is trying to teach her 
at home. I am very sorry I ever gave them that cot^ 
tage ; they owe me a great deal of rent — now, I wish 
they would leave, and I would forgive them all they ow0 
me— I don't like them." 

The Leslies were indeed poor, but not low ; they were 
very respectably connected. Mrs. Leslie had an annuity 
of one hundred pounds per annum, left her by her 
father. Mr. Leslie had been paralysed for years, which 
left him a helpless burthen on his wife, who tried' to 
care him with untiring affection, and contributing to 
his comforts as far as her small means would allow. 
However, she found it difficult to meet all her demands, 
ret she did meet them. She educated her daughter 
herself (being a highly educated woman) ; she spared 
no trouble to cultivate her little girl's mind and tastes, 
and thereby fit her to earn her bread as governess^ an 
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event she knew was inevitable, as her annuity would 
drop at her death. She felt her health sinking under 
the fatiguing task she had to perform daily — her hours 
were divided between attending her husband and giving 
tuition, which she was obliged to do to enable her to pro* 
vide all the little comforts necessary to an invalid ; and she 
had a rare and beautiful flower to cultivate at home, 
who certainly compensated her for all her care. Marian 
Leslie was a lovely and gifted child — she was a perfect 
blonde, and innocent as she was fair. She would often 
say, " Mother, why am I not to see Harry any more, has 
he been a naughty boy ? If he has, I am sure he did 
not mean it, and he would be very sorry if he knew it." 

Her mother would say, " No, my love, Harry has not 
been naughty, but your father and I do not wish you to 
know him ; besides, his father has forbidden him to play 
with you because you are poor, and Harry iff too good 
a boy to do any thing contrary to his father's wishes ; 
and I am sure you love your father and me too well to 
disobey our wishes. Harry has gone to school, and you 
too must attend to your studies, but with a different 
view. You, my child, will have to earn your bread, and 
be perhaps without a home, while he will have an ample 
fortune." 

How far Mrs. Leslie felt the first part of this con- 
versation we can only guess, but no matter what she 
felt ; she carefully concealed her feelings from her child, 
and firmly exacted obedience for the present Years 
rolled on without any further change m the families, 
but that Mrs. Leslie always mans^ed that her daughter 
would be on a visit with some friends when Henry got 
his vacation, so that the young people did not meet fur 
nearly seven years 
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~ CHAPTER II. 

Remember, in absence, in sorrow, and pain, 

There's one heart, unchanging, that beats bat for thec^ 

MOORK. 

r 

It was midsummer, and Henry was home on vacation ; 
they were all sitting at breakfast, the old gentleman- 
pulled the bell — the servant came. 

" John," he said, " go and ask how Mr. Leslie is." 

" I n6ed not; sir," said John ; " there's a piece of crape, 
on the door. I hear he died last night at eleven o'clock ; 
and Mrs. Leslie is very bad, too ; they say she won't live, 
much longer." 

■ " Poor man — poor man ! I am very sorry for him," 
said old Fitzroy; *^I hope he left money to pay the 
last year's rent." 

Poor Henry did not wait to hear his father's conclud- 
ing speech, but rushed to his bedroom. Oh, what a 
delightful retreat one's little room isl He remained 
nearly an hour pacing up and down his room, sometime^ 
talking to himself. 

" Poor Marian," he said, ** how will you bear up against 
this trial! so young, too— one parent dead, and th^ 
other dying ; she may die, too, and then— oh, heaven \ 
1 cannot bear the thought ; I will see her in spite of 
father or aunt. 'Tis wrong — very wrong — ^to carry their 
pride and folly so far, because the Leslies are * poor.' 
It is not to disobey my father I do it ; it can't be any 
harm ; and then it was bis pride and folly that dictated 
the command — * not his heart ; ' besides, I was then oply 
k child, I am now eighteen ! " - r 

Oh, sweet eighteen 1 which of ou^ readers, whethet 
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male or female, can look back to eighteen without 
pleasare and pain ? 

Henry took his hat and left the hoase, without well 
knowing what he was going to do ; he found himself at 
the cottage door, the blinds were all down, and the 
crape on the knocker fluttering in the breeze ; he hesi- 
tated a moment or two, and then gently pulled the belL 
The old servant opened the door, she was in tears. 

" Good-morning, Master Henry," she said, " this is a 
sad house ; I knew the poor roaster could not last. I was 
prepared for that ; but the mistress, that always bore up 
against every thing ; to see her down, it breaks my poor 
ould heart." 

" I am very sorry, indeed, Mary," said Henry, " but 
how is Miss Leslie — how does she bear it ? " He uttered 
these words in a thick, choking voice. He added — 
*' Will you tell her, Henry Fitzroy called, and wants to 
see her particularly ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Mary, who went up to her mistress's 
room, and beckoned Marian to the door. "Master 
Henry is below, and wants to see you particularly, 
miss.'" Marian turned paler, if possible, than before, 
and pressed her forehead with her hands, and remained 
silent; the servant took her hand and said — "Don't 
be frightened, my darling, it's not the rent he's come for j 
bad as they are, they would not do that now," 

Poor old soul ! she little knew the storm that was 
raging in poor Marian's heart, but it was over; Marian 
said calmly — " Tell Master Henry I am obliged to him 
for calling, but that I cannot see any one at present." 

Henry was disappointed, yet he expected as much ; 
he returned home. There was another ring at the door 
of the house of mourning— a venerable old man, the 
parish priest, stood at the door ; when opened, he said — 
"Good-morrow, Mary, how did Mrs. Leslie get the 
night ?" 

" Pretty well, your reverence," said Mary. 
" Tell Miss Leslie I am here, and wish to speak with 
her in the parlour, before I go to her mammci." 
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Marian had heard his voice, though he spoke in a 
whisper, a^d entered the parlour juat as he was giving 
the message; he met her kindly, and seated her be- 
side hin). 

" My poor child," he said, " all this is telling sadly on 
you; but put your trust in God." The good old man's 
kindness caused her to give vent to her grief in tears,, 
they were the first she had shed since her father died. 
He did not try to soothe her, he knew the tearp wpul4 
relieve her heavily laden heart ; he had had charge of her 
spiritual educationj and discharged his duty well; he 
knew every secret of her hearty which was all innocence 
and purity. When her feelings became calm, he took 
her hand and said — *^ My child, you know you have no 
secrets from me; I am anxious to know how you are 
situated as to money matters; tell me every thing, I 
must be a father to you now." 

Marian proceeded to tell him how her poor mother 
had disposed of every available thing, even her watch, 
which was a present given her by her husband on her 
wedding-day, to supply the dying man's wants, and to 
pay the doctor's last fee. Marion had one pound left. 
Alas! her sorrows were great without having to con- 
tend with cold, pinching poverty ; but God in his mercy 
always protects the orphan and the afflicted, if they only 
put their trust in Him. He is sure to help the good 
and virtuous, not perhaps in the way that we blind 
oreatures wish, but in the way that is best for us. 

The good man then said — "I suspected as much, 
though your poor mother never told me, and therefore, 
without consulting either of you, I ordered the funeral ; 
so vour mind may be easy about that ; and, after your 
father^s remains are interred, we can look into other 
affairs. Take this, and it will supply you for the pre- 
sent," handing her a five-pound note that some pious 
lady had just given him as a present. 

Marian, was in the act of declining this last act of 
kindness, but he stopped her, saying — "Not a word — 
you must practise obedience as well as patience/' and 
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proceeded to her motliei^s room« He was shocked to 
see the progress disease had made in so short a time^ for' 
he had seen her late the night before. 

The poor stricken creature raised her head, and said 
-^" Thank God, father, you are here ! 1 feel my time 
is come ; I shall soon join my poor husband in a better 
and happier world, I trust ; but, oh ! my child — ^what 
will she do, left thus suddenly alone in this harsh, cold 
world, desolate ? but, my Grod, * thy will be done ! ' into 
thy hands I commend my child." 

The good priest turned aside to brush away a tear ; 
he tried to give all the comfort religion and affsction 
could suggest, prayed long and fervently with her, and 
succeeded in drawing that poor broken heart from earth 
to heaven. 



CHAPTER ITI. 

1 

Where is she, where, the blooming bough. 

That once my life's sole lustre made ? 
Tom off by death* *tis withering now, 

And all its flowers in dust are laid. 

MOOBB. 

" Father," she said, " I wish to speak with you on 
worldly matters, and then I can die." She drew a key 
from under her pillow and gave it him. " It will open 
the drawer of this table/' she said, ^' and in that you 
will get a small purse/' 

He did so, and handed her the purse. 

"Father," she said calmly, "I have long been pre- 
pared for the event of my husband's death, but hoped 
that Gbd would spare me, but such is not his will. I 
put this by (handing him ten pounds) that I might be 
able to give him a decent burial. I have suffered many 
pressing and pinching wants, and would not touch it ; 
will you act the good Samaritan, and see him laid in 
the grave ? I really have no friend but you." 

^' My child/' he said, '^ I have made arrangements for 
the funeral. I did not think you had this little store ; 
but we can give it to Marian, she will want it all to 
care you. I trust you will soon be better, and then we 
can talk about the futilre." 

" No, my friend," she said, " do not try to deceive 
yourself or. me ; I feel I am dying, and would wish to 
place my child under your protection. When I am 
gone, sell all that is in the house. There is a year's rent 
due to Mr. Fitzroy, he must be paid ; also the apothe- 
cary, who has been very kind indeed. There will be 
little left" .. .^ 

Marian tapped at the door impatiently, and entered 
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the room with a letter in her hand, which she gave to 
her mother; it contained a twenty-pound note, with 
only the words — " From a friend." 

Neither mother nor daughter knew the writing; nor 
were they aware of having any friend but the good old 
priest at this trying moment. The inother desired her 
to put it away carefully ; and, should she discover the 
giver, to return it with thanks. " You must learn to 
be independent, my child^ and lean only on yourself for 
support when I am gone. Your education is good, and 
that will secure you independence, with the blessing of 
God." She ceased to speak ; and looked long and pain- 
fully at her child, and then struggling with feelings un- 
expressed, said — " Marian, 'tis true we are * poor,' and 
you have been nursed in poverty, yet I have always tried 
to be independent to those who would frown on us for 
being ' poor.' Vou must never use that money. I am 
sure it is kindly meant ; but, no — my child, you must 
not use it." 

She sank down on the pillow exhausted, aiid covered 
her eyes with her hand. She lay there pale and silent 
for some time, her child and the old priest watching her ; 
she breathed quick and heavily. Marian stooped down 
and said — *^ l5ear mother, are you in pain ? " but she 
answered not. 

Whatever her feelings were, they never knew. With 
a sudden effort, she raised herself in the bed, and said — 
** If it was the will of God, I wish I had been spai'ed 
this last pang." And then, pressing her hand to her 
heart, said — " My child — my child ! into — thy hands — 
I commend her ! Oh, God ! may'st thou watch over — 
her — and protect — her ! " 

She sank back gasping for breath, and closed her eyes, 
and remained silent for nearly ten minutes ; breathing 
so faintly, that more than once, during those burning 
moments of anxiety, even the old man thought the spirit 
had vacated its earthly habitation. It was a painful 
moment for poor Marian ; yet she moved hot, 9poke not, 
nor did she shed a single tear. 
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Mm Leslie opened hei* eyes, and stretched out both 
her hands ; taking her child's and the priest's hands, she 
«miled, and said — " Yes," as if answering some call, and 
then exclaimed — " God be merciful to me a sinner 1 " 
and expired. 

Her child and the old man silently knelt down by the 
bedside and prayed, e^ch in the depths of their own 
heart. When the good man recovered this unexpected 
shock, he rose from his knees, and tried to raise the 
drooping flower before him. 

" You must leave this place," he said ; " it is ho place 
for you." 

He was leading her from the charbber of death, when 
she stopped and said moutnfully — 

" Father, I must not go ; mother is not dead — no, no, 
dhe is not dead ! God would not take her from me at 
this awful moment — I could not spare her." 
• These words were uttered in a tone of such unutter- 
able woe that no pen can describe, as the poor girl sank 
lifeless in the old man's atm, who, though accustomed 
to scenes of misery, poverty, and death, in the discharge 
of his sacred duties, was scarcely able to sustain himself 
in this trying moment ; every thing occurred so unex- 
pectedly, so rapidly, that even he could not believe it 
was all reality that had passed before him. He was 
stupefied ; he felt as though it was a horrid dream. He 
called aloud for help, and the old servant catne rushing 
in, and seeing her child, as she always called her, faint- 
ing In the good old man's arms, she assisted him to lay 
her on a sofa that was in the room. 

" Mary,** he said, '*run actoss in all haste for the 
doctor ; tell him not to delay one moment, or he may 
be too late." 

The faithful creature waited to hear no more; but 
ran, with a speed unnatural to her, to execute the order 
given her. She thought the terror and anxiety evinced 
by the priest was all on Marian's account, never for a 
moment thinking a greater affliction awaited her. 

The doctor entered the room, and was in the act of 
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shaking hands with his reverend friend, when he was 
struck with the look of terror and grief that was depict- 
ed on his coantenance. He asked. ^' What is the matter, 
my friend?" 

' The priest pointed to the hed on which Mrs. Leslie 
was lying, and said*-" Sir, can you do any thing ? It 
is not possible — it can only be a faint ; she cannot be 
dead/' 

The doctor approached the bed ; he took her hand, 
and felt her pulse, but it beat not ; he put his han4 
on her heart,, but no; aU was still. Her spirit had fled 
to seek repose in a better, and we trust a happier, 
world. He was greatly shocked — shocked beyond our 
powers of description. "'Tis all over/' he said; and 
the two men stood regarding each other in silent awe. 
They both turned mechanically to the sofa, where the 
servant, and her daughter, Mary Connor, were trying 
to recover Marian ; but the old woman, when she 
heard the doctor say '* 'Tis all over," for the first time 
comprehended the extent of their affliction, she left 
Marian, who hitherto had been all her care, to her 
daughter, and threw herself on her knees beside her mis- 
tress's bed, and set up a cry so piteous and mournful 
that would rend the heart of the most hardened. She 
was inconsolable ; she had loved and served her mistress 
faithfully, and with all the devotion of a warm, truly 
Irish heart,* She had nursed Mrs, Leslie, and love4 
her as her own child, 

Marian by this time had partially recovered, and the 
doctor had her removed to her own room. She made 
no resistance, but suflfered them to carry her away, She 
was unable to walk, nor did she appear to remember 
any thing that had passed ; she did not speak, but 
looked vacantly when they tried to arouse her. 

♦ Yoa will seldom see such pure, disinterested affection any where, 
as amongst the humbler classes of the Irish, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One fatal remenbrance, one sorrow that throws ; 

A dark shade alike o*er our joys and our woes ; , 

To which life nothing darker, nor brighter, can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting. 

, : : MooRB. ) 

* * • 

What a depressing thing it is to see the preparationa 
for a funeral! Every one is struck with awe; jeach 
feeling in his own heart that such may be his own cas^ 
ere long. And 'ids a strange fact thal^ no matter what 
the feelings of our friends and neighbours may havQ 
been during life, the laurels they envied us, and plucked 
from our crown whilst living, they willingly place ou 
our tomb when we are dead. And so it was with our 
friends, the Leslies, Even old Mr. Fitzroy was sorry — 
veiy sorry indeed for Mrs. Leslie. He thought her a 
very decent, respectable woman ; she had always paid 
her rent so punctually, she must have been better ofi^ 
than he thought. He had been informed that she ha4 
left some means for her daughter, and to pay her debts. 
Of Qourse he was sure of the last year's rent being 
settled at once, at l^ast so he had been informed by a 
private friend ; he and Henry, of course, should go to 
the funeral, though they were not invited ; but that, he 
knew^ was not intended as a slight. Under existing 
circumstances, and owing to the very great respect he 
had for the Leslies, he would look over that, and go. 

All was bustle at that once beautiful and happy little 
spot. Auburn Cottage. There were a great number of 
gentlemen standing outside the door ; for though the 
Leslies were popr, they were much respected. Standing 
n^r the door was our friend, Father Dunn, with whom, 
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the reader is already well acquainted, in earnest conver- 
sation with two dignified, quiet-looking gentlemen, one 
the Protestant clei^yman of the parish, whose daughters 
Mrs. Leslie had been teaching music, and the other the 
doctor. The remains were placed in the hearse. 

We have seldom seen any thing so painful or melan- 
choly as the two coflins With the remains of a husband 
and wife placed in one hearse. It would appear that 
two beings, who were so devoted and attached to each 
other during life, would not be separated even in death. 

Each one took his seat in the carriages appropriated 
tQ them — Mr. Fitzroy had his own ; the two clergymen 
and the doctor were the chief moumer& All was now 
teady, and the sad procession moved away. Most of 
our readers have felt the pang of that dreadful moitoent. 
When the hearse moves slowly away, taking fh)m their 
sight for ever some dear one ; and, oh ! how the sound 
bf those wheels pierce the heart We feel as if those 
wheels passed over our hearts, tearing away a portion, 
and leaving a void nevet to be filled up — a wound 
never to be healed. Such was the case with poor old 
Mary ; but Marian was spared that last trial She was 
quite delirious, brain fever had set in. She loved her 
tDother tenderly ; and, to see her thus suddenly taken 
away, and her father lying dead in another room, was 
enough to destroy stronger nerves than hers. 

The rebaains vrete interred in Glasnevin Cemetery, 
and four fine, noble men stood beside that ^ave Until 
the last sod of earth wais placed on it, and paid th^ 
tribute of tears of honest grief, tears of sympathy they 
had no need to be ashamed of* they were leaving the 
spot, when, for the first time that morningj Father Dunn 
Saw Henry Fitzroy. He took his hand and pressed it 
warmly, and passed on without a word, with the clergy- 
Inan and doctor, to their carriage, and Henry to his 
father's. Mr. Fitzroy did not leave the carriage, on the 
plea of having a bad cold, but in reality owing to his 
great fear of death ; he had not nerve enotigh to look 
en the abodes of the dead. He always complained of 
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illqess if he went to a faneral, and would lie in bed for 
two and three days, owing to his nervousness about 
death. 

And yet Mr. Fitzroy must one day die^ and leave all 
his hoard of treasured wealth after him for others to 
spend, who will very soon forget him. How often do 
we hear of men of large fortune leaving half their wealth 
for charitable purposes when they are dying; but we 
say, with the old adage, "'Tis better late than pever." 
But what a pity that those whom God has blessed with 
the means of doing good, have not the will to apply it to 
the use it was intended for, whilst they are yet spared to 
^njoy, even in this life, the reward sure to be given to 
those who take care of the poor of Christ. Oh 1 if they 
knew the delightful pleasure of giving, it far exceeds the 
pleasure of receiving; how pleasing it is to see the 
grateful, happy smiles of the poor we have relieved, to 
hear their prayers for us, and the blessings they call 
down on us I Oh ! how little the selfish rich man knows, 
who shuts his heart against the suffering poor, how 
many pleasures he denies himself l^y thus refusing them 
the little they require of him ; but let him remember it 
is their right ; he is only the treasurer or caretaker, he 
should look on it as trust-money, and* should lay up 
his treasure '' where neither moth nor rust can consume 
it." Sometimes a kind word is all that is required of 
us, and in our selfish independence we deny even that ; 
it was all poor Mrs. Leslie required from her exacting 
landlord. Poor thing I how her proud, honest heart 
would die within her at the sound of his voice, when she 
would not be prepared for his annual call ; and how she 
struggled against poverty, and tried to make her home 
independent by her own untiring industry ! Many a 
dreary, cold, wet day, after a sleepless night in attending 
on her sick husband, she sallied forth (with an aching 
heart and head) to give tuition, that helped her not only 
to pay her rent, but also to procure the many delicate 
little comforts necessary to an invalid, and performed 
those duties with a smiling, cheerful countenance, that 

c 
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'<!onceaIed a breaking heart. She was admired and 
'esteemed by many, particularly by the good and yir- 
^tuous. There was one whose sympathy she entirely 
won, namely, the Rev. Charles IScott, the Protestant 
'rector of the parish, and, we may add, that of his good 
and pious wife, whose children Mrs. Leslie was engaged 
to instruct in music. They were, indeed, truly chari- 
^table and kind to her ; Mrs. Scott would seldom let lier 
depart without some Uttle delicacy, as a present for Mr. 
Leslie, and neyer without preparing luncheon, knowing 
Tfxer scanty means at home ; in truth, Mrs. Leslie not 
unfrequently went out without breaking her fast, and 
thus broke down a constitution that otherwise was strong 
and healthy. Sorrow does its work slowly but surely, 
and brings its victims, as it did poor Mrs. Leslie, to a 
premature grave. 

As the gentlemen returned from the funeral, the Bev. 
Mr. Scott proposed that Marian should be removed to 
his house, where she would receive the care she required 
from his wife, assisted by old Mary ; who, by the bye, 
when she heard it, was not very willing to go. ** How 
do I know," she would say, " but he wants to convert 
my child?" (she meant to say pervert;) but no, Mr. 
Scott was too high-souled a man to perform his acts of 
piety or zeal by bribery. If any one wished his instruc- 
tion, he entered heart and soul into their cause : he lived 
but for God and his fellow-creatures. It was arranged 
that Marian should be removed to his house, and that 
the Eev. Mr. Dunn should proceed to execute Mrs. Leslie's 
last wishes, which he did scrupulously to the letter, sup- 
plying all the deficiencies out of his own purse, which 
was scanty enough, as he gave in charity nearly all that 
was given him for his own comforts. 



CHAPTER V. 

Oh ! if your tears are giyen to care, 

If real woe disturbs your peace ; 
Come to my bosom, weeping fair, 

And I wul bid your weeping cease ! 

MOOBX. 

• 

Wb must follow Henry Fitzroy after his visit to the 
Leslies. He was deeply mortified at Marian refusing to 
see him, for two reasons; first, he thought that Marian 
had ceased to love him ; that her offended parents had 
taught her to despise him, thinking, perhaps, that he 
shared his father's mean, mercenary feelings; and 
secondly, he feared that she might think he called with 
an unfriendly feeling to demand money. ^' Could she 
think/' he would ask himself, ^' that I would call at such 
a moment to pain or oppress her ? No, no I Marian 
must remember her little playfellow loved her too well 
for that ; her not seeing me was not meant as a slight. 
Indeed, had I reflected for a moment, I might have 
known she would not see any visiters; particularly 
if she has been taught to regard me as a mercenary 
being. Oh, my father ! why has your love for money 
closed your heart to all the better feelings of your 
nature I If Marian only knew how little I share in 
those feelings, and how much I love her I Though 
it is now more than seven years since I saw her, yet my 
love is still the same. Yes I I would sacrifice all the 
wealth of this earth, if it were mine, to restore her to 
happiness," 
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All this he kept mattering to himself while he paced 
np and down his room, whither he repaired on his return 
from his unsnccessful visit At length his fjEither called 
him, and said he wanted him to write some letters, as 
he did not feel very well. Henry instantly obeyed his 
father's wishes ; for, bad as Mr. Fitzroy was to the world, 
he loved his son tenderly, and his love was amply re- 
turned. He did what his father required of him, and 
carefully sent the letters to the post, with directions 
given in a low voice to the servant. He then had a 
walk with his father. They talked over the melancholy 
circumstances that had occurred at the cottage; it 
shocked Mr. Fitzroy very much. He could not banish 
the thought of death from his mind ; he felt as if he 
had taken the contagion, though there was none to take, 
for the reader is already aware Mrs. Leslie died of a 
broken heart, and her husband of epilepsy ; but we use 
the word ^' contagion " figuratively. He never, perhaps, 
in his whole life, thought so seriously of death; he 
thought very naturally the same thing might happen to 
himself, and that thought alone was dreadful to him. 
His boy saw with pain his depression, and tried to 
arouse him. They walked together for a long time with- 
out speaking; each engrossed with his own thoughts. 
At length the father broke silence by saying — ^^ I intend 
going to the funeral ; and I wish you to accompany me." 

Henry said — "Oh! of course, we must go to the 
fnneral ; that is the least we can do.. I shall ascertain 
the hour and order the carriage." 

The old man said — *^ It will interfere with my buri- 
ness; but, for the sake of appearances, we must go.'' 

Henry coloured deeply at his father's hollow-hearted- 
ness, and said — ^^ I go, sir, with feelings of the purest 
friendship." 

His father looked very much displeased, and said — 
"Henry, there cannot possibly be any feeliug of friaid- 
ship between you and those people ; your positions are 
quite different." 

^^Yet, sir, our positions will one day be the same. 
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iTou seem to forget they are past caring for yoar fri^d* 
ship or your opinion now/* 

*' I allade to their daughter/' said his father, getting 
still more hardened ; '^ but, of course^ the persons in- 
terested for them, and who are their equals, will remove 
her from the cottage, and see me paid my year's rent. 
They shall not stir a stick until I am paid ; 1 never 
liked them. However, we shall go to the funeral ; and 
when 1 have got my money from them-*- — By the 
bye, I must see that old Papist priest about it ; I am 
informed it is he that has got the settlement of their 
affairs. I must see him, and make sure of my own."' 

The reader can easily imagine how poor Henry felt 
during this disagreeable conversation. Just at this 
moment they met the Bev. Mr. Scott, who joined them 
in their walk. After the usual inquiries after each 
other's health, the conversation naturally turned to the 
Leslies. Mr. Fitzroy went through the whole tirade 
again that we have just related. The good clergy- 
man, who was much pained and disgust^ with Fitz- 
Tofs remarks, said — ^^ Make your mind easy, my friend ; 
you shall be paid/' 

But Fitzrov said — ^*I have no confidence in those 
popish priests, they are a designing set of men ; and I 
am told that old fool, Father Dunn, has got charge of 
their affairs.^^ 

The Rev. Mr. Scott was much hurt at this rude, dis- 
respectful allusion to his old and much-respected friend, 
and said — "Mr.^ Fitzroy, you mistake the character of 
the man you speak of so lightly. He is a gentleman, 
and an honest man in heart and soul; and, though I 
differ widely from him in matters of religion — or, in 
other words, though he is not of the household of faith, — 
nevertheless, I love and respect him, for his charity and 
goodness are unbounded. That man would not keepra 
second coat to his back, and know his fellow^reature 
to be in want He cares not whether you are Jew or 
Atheist ; if you want help he will help you for Gh)d's sake, 
aud that is what I call » true Clxristiau.' So^ make your 
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mind easy, my friend ; Mr. Dnnn will see you fsid. 
It was an awful visitation from God, to see those poor 
creatures taken away so very suddenly. We should all 
take it as a warning ; we do not know how soon we may 
be called on ourselves to give an account of our steward- 
ship." 

Old Fitzroy felt the truth of the remark^ yet he could 
not bear to entertain it. They had just arrived at Mr. 
Scott's house ; he asked them in, but they declined. 
They parted, and Mr. Scott went to seek his friend^ the 
priest ; he told him all that old Fitzroy said about his 
rent, concealing of course his bigoted, disrespectful re- 
marks. 

•* You must pay the year's rent," he said, " before you 
take any step, or you will find Fitzroy troublesome." 

^* But I do not possess so much/' said the good old 
man, slightly colouring at this admission of poverty." 

It did not surprise Mr. Scott — he knew Father Dunn 
was always giving away his means to the poor ; so he 
replied, without taking any notice of his friend's embar- 
rassment — " Oh, I can g^ve it you ; we must settle every 
thing quietly, as poor Mrs. Leslie would have done if 
she were spared. Poor thing I she had so much honest 
pride about her ; I cannot tell how much my wife and 
myself lament her. She was a true woman. I forgot 
to tell you that the Fitzroys are going to the funeral." 

*' That is a great condescension," said Father Dunn, 
who well knew the feeling that existed between the two 
families. 

" So the old man seems to think," said Mr. Scott 

" Well, we did not ask them," said the priest tartly; 
** it is manners to wait to be asked. I am glad you can 
lend me the money to pay them, and be done with them. 
When Marian recovers, that is, if she does recover, 
we must provide some place away from this — that young 
fellow has an eye on her — ^it will not do to have her in 
his way ; but Henry is a noble boy, and has not a bit of 
his father's disposition ; he is like his mother, she was 
a very superior, woman. Stilly my friend," said the 
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priest, ^' I don't like mixed marriages ; they never turn 
out happily — don't you agree with me ? " 

" I do/' said Mr. Scott musingly. 

They parted till the morning, when they were to inter 
the remains of their friends. The reader is already aware 
of all that took place at the funeral 



CHAPTER VI. 

It 18 not the tear at this moment shed, 

When the cold tarf has just been laid o*er them, 

That can tell how belov'd were the friends that are fled, 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore them. 

MOOBB. 

After the funeral, Father Punn returned to the 
cottage to arrange Mrs. Leslie's affairs, according to 
her last wishes. How gloomy every thing appeared now 
in this once bright spot 1 every thing remained just as it 
was in the morning. He ordered Mary Connor to remove 
all the traces of death, and get every thing to rights, 
and he called to pay Mr. Fitzroy a visit 

He asked—" Is Mr. Fitzroy at home ? " 

The servant said — " Yes, sir, but he is not well — he 
went to bed after coming from the funeral." 

" Then can I see Master Henry ? " 

" Yes, sir, 1 think you can." 

He was shown up to the drawing-room, and, after a 
short time, Henry came. He received the old man 
kindly and respectfully, and talked of his father being so 
ill — ^he is always so after being at a funeral. " He is 
very nervous about death," he said ; and then, changing 
the discourse, he asked — "How is Miss Leslie? I 
called, but cAie declined seeing me." 

" You could scarcely expect her to see you under such 
painful circumstances," said the priest. /' I am sorry to 
tell you, she is very ill ; the shock her mother's sudden 
death gave her was too much for her delicate nerves — 
it has turned to brain fever. We had her removed to 
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Mr. Scott's for the present. 1 am going to call kn 
auction, and wished to pay your father before any. thing 
should be done. As he is ill, you can give me a receipt^ 
and 1 shall give you the money." 

This, though not meant, was to Henry's sensitive feel- 
ings like a rebuke. " They know my father's^ love for 
inoney,'* he thoughl>— " would' that the world knew how 
little I care for it ! " 

He wrote the receipt, and the old man counted the 
money to him, and took his leave ; he then proceeded 
to make the necessary arrangements for the sale, 
and returned home wearied both in mind and body. 
Meantime, Mr. Fitzroy became very ill ; he had been 
several days in bed, and the doctor told Henry he would 
like some other doctor to be called in. Henry desired 
him to have whom he wished at once ; and they held a 
consultation, the result of which was, that Mr. Fitzroy 
was suffering from a nervous affection, and they feared 
paralysis might follow. They recommended him change 
of air and scene. It was proposed that he would visit 
the continent: it was mentioned to him, and he was 
delighted at the idea, and said he felt much better, and 
would be able to undertake the journey the following 
week. After the doctors left the house^ he sent for his 
son, and talked the whole matter over with great interest. 
"You must come with me," he said, "though it will 
cost me a lot of money, and I can badly afford it just 
now ; my absence from business, too, will be a dreadltil 
loss: you see, Henry, every thing comes at the worst 
time. I wanted to look after those people who have 
charge of the Leslies' affairs; I fear that old Papist 
priest will make away with every thing, and I will never 

fet a penny^ and a whole yearns rent due ! It is a pity, 
Tarry, you are not a smarter fellow ; you ought to be 
able to see after such things for me : I fear you will 
never be a man of businesa"" 

^^ You are making yourself uneasy without cause — the 
Bev. Mr. Dunn called and settled the year's rent you 
are so unoa^ about" . .. 
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"The Bev. Humbug l" said his father; "I protest, 
Harry, you are half a Papist ; you speak of that old 
i^ogue as if he were a deity.** 

Henry coloured deeply, and said, ^ I think he is an 
honest man, and I speak of him as a clergyman and a 
gentleman, which is the character he universally bears." 

The old man became very much excited, and was 
just about bursting into a violent fit of passion, when 
Henry handed him the money he had received : it had 
the desired effect of calming his father's feelings; he waa 
pleased at getting the money, and was able to speak 
quietly about his intended journey. The next day he 
was able to get up and take an airing in his carriage, 
and to pay a visit to his doctor, who pronounced him 
very much better, and recommended him to make imme- 
diate preparation for his journey. All was now hurry 
and bustle amongst the servants, the master was going 
to travel. There was a great deal of whispering, as if 
they had been intrusted with a great secret, and each 
one appeared to say they knew a great deal if they wished 
to '' tell." Some went so far as to say they heard it for 
*' certain," that the master was going to be married to a 
very rich lady, a foreigner — others said it was a change 
before death, that they would bet a wager the master 
would never return alive ; while others hinted that the 
firm of Fitzroy k Son was in debt ; and when the idea 
was laughed at they would shake their heads wisely, and 
say, ^' It is hard to know how those large houses stand, 
i;hey often fail for thousandsi and sometimes to their 
advantage too." 

Tis strange, when any sudden change occurs in a 
family, what a deep interest the neighbours and servants 
take in your affairs. It was finally settled amongst the 
gossips that Mr. Fitzroy was going to be married, that 
the courtship had been going on for some time, but that 
Master Henry did not know the truth of the matter 
^^yet," but that he suspected something was going on. 

Poor Mr. Fitzroy little knew what an object of interest 
be had become. The thought of matrimonj never for 9 
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tnoment entered his mind — ^he did not admire women — 
he thought them too eoetravagant — ^he believed in his 
heart there never was a perfect woman but one, and 
that one was his lost wife, the mother of his only child. 
He mourned her loss to the end of his life, though it 
was hinted he did not value her while he had her, 

Alas ! Mr. Fitzroy was not singular in that case ; 
there are few of us know the value of our treasure until 
we lose it ; such is the case, particularly with men. How 
oflen do they spend their youth endeavouring to win an 
object, and how frequently do they abuse it when they 
attain it I We do not give it for granted that such was 
the case with Mr. Fitzroy ; we only said it was hinted. 
Every thing was now prepared for their journey, and 
the poor old man felt a kind of superstitious fear coming 
over him ; he began to think he would get his health 
better at home, but then the doctor said he must go, it 
was absolutely necessary, and of course it must be done. 
Still, he became more and more uneasy ; at length he 
told Henry of the unhappy state of his mind, and de- 
clared his fear of dying on the way. 

Poor Henry was greatly grieved at this, and said — 
" Dear father, why go if you are nervous about it t I 
think you should see Mr. Scott, and give him your con- 
fidence ; he will be better able to advise you than me." 

His father thought his advice very good, and told him 
to order the carriage at once, and that they should pay 
Mr. Scott a visit ; they did so, and fortunately found 
him at home. He welcomed them most heartily, and, 
after chatting for nearly half an hour, Mr. Fitzroy told 
him of all his nervous fears. Mr. Scott rallied him, and 
said it proceeded from the nervous system being dis- 
arranged, and that he only wanted change of scone. 

*' At the same time, my friend," he added, " 'tis well 
to be prepared ; if I were you, I would settle all my 
affairs before leaving. In fact, you should make your 
will ; it does not shorten life a bit, and 'tis just as well 
to have it done. I made my will five years ago." 

Mr. Fitzroy began to feel even more uncomfortable 
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than before^ yet he could not help feelidg that his friend 
was right He coald not divest himself of the idea that 
death was approaching, slowly bat surely, and at length 
made up his mind to take his friend's advice. He chatted 
awhile with Mr. Scott, and Henry went to the window 
to look at a drawing that one of Mrs. Scott's little girls 
had just finished. He complimented Miss Scott on her 
good taste; and carelessly asked — ^* How is Miss Leslie ? 
I understand she is staying with you for the present" 
Mrs. Scott replied — ^' She is much better to-day." 
They were interrupted by Mr. Fitzroy taking his leave, 
and promising to see them again previous to his de- 
parture. It is wonderful how much a little friendly 
influence can do, even with the most obstinate people. 
Mr. Fitzroy went home, perfectly converted to the 
necessity of making his will, even if he were- not going 
away at all. * 

'^ It's strange," he said to bis son, ^^ what an objection 
persouH have to make their will ; it is really absurd^ for, 
after all^ it does not hasten one's death a bif 



CHAPTER VII. 

Herej at thy tomb, these tears I shed ; 

Tears which, though vainly now they roll, 
Are all love hath to give the dead, 

And wept o*er thee with all love's sonl. 
* MooRB. 

Wb must ask onr readers to come back with ns to 
learn something of Marian Leslie. The dreadful shock 
she received at her mother's sudden death was near 
proving fatal ; she was quite delirious for three weeks. 
The doctors feared that reason had been destroyed ; for 
several days they had no hope of her recovery, she baffled 
all their skill. It was proposed that one or two eminent 
men should be called in ; the two doctors that were in 
daily attendance became extremely anxious about her. 
They wished to have a consultation ; it was arranged 
the gentlemen were to meet the next day, and our 
friends, Father Dunn and Mr. Scott, were also to be 
-there, being more than anxious for their charge. The 
four doctors met at the appointed hour, and, after seeing 
their patient, they retired to the drawing-room, and 
their mutual opinion was that, if she recovered, she would 
be an idiot for life. They appeared to have no hope of 
her ultimate recovery ; they gave some directions and 
departed. Father Dunn was at the bedside ; he took 
her hand in his, and began rubbing it— it was quite cold. 
She was unconscious for some time, and, fixing her eyes 
on him^ she said — " It is him ; he is come at last." This 
he did not mind, she raved so incessantly, and giving 
"him another sqrutinizing look, she said — ^VOh, father! 
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why did yoa stay away so long ? I feared you would 
not retura/' 

The poor old man merely said — '' My child, I could 
not help it, but I shall stay with you now." He feared 
to destroy the delusion she was under, lest the little ray 
of returning intellect might be destroyed too ; he thought 
to himself — " She knows me, at all events." 

Mr. Scott came in just as she had done speaking, and 
she wished .him good-morning, and said it was very kind 
of him to come so often to see her. Mr. Dunn left the 
room to tell the doctors, but they were gone. - 

" He is gone again," she said, "and I want him." 

" He will be here in a minute or two, dear,*' said Mr. 
Scott. 

" I wish you would call him, and tell mother to come 
too,'* she said; ^'tbey always go away just when I want 
them." 

This was just the dangerous point, and it required all 
their care and ingenuity to divert her mind from the 
point she was most anxious to speak on. 

When Mr. Dunn returned, she asked him to stay with 
her, and said — " Why does mamma not come to me ? " 

" She is gone to the country for change of air, my 
child," said the old man, the words faltering on his lips. 

The doctors gave strict directions that she should be 
thus deceived, in case she ever asked for her mother, 
fearful that another shock would be fatal. Her mind 
was still wandering, yet she knew every one about her. 
She fell into a sound sleep which lasted several houra 
Father Dunn sat by the bedside, watching every breath 
she drew, and poor old Mary was anxiously watching 
with him ; they all feared she would die in this sleep, 
it lasted so long. Still she slept on calmly until morn- 
ing, when she awoke very much refreshed and very much 
better. She looked about the room, for the first time 
she perceived she was in a strange place ; she rubbed 
her eyes, and said it must have been a dream — a horrid 
dream. They all feared to speak, lest she should ask 
again for her mother. Father Dunn poured out the 
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'drau^bt that was ordered to her, and, without noticing 
what she said, asked her to take it. 

She pushed it away, and said — " You are greatly 
changed to me ; why don't you speak to me, and comfort 
me as you used to ? Tell me where I am— and why I 
am here ; such strange things are crowding on my mind. 
At first I thought I had been dreaming, but now— I 
remember, I have lost my poor father ; and how is my 
mother — where is she — or is she dead, too ? I remem- 
ber she fainted, but she did not die — did she, father ? ■' 
she said, looking earnestly in the old man's face. 

" My child/' he said, evasively, *' you have been very 
ill, and you must try to keep very quiet for fear you 
should get a relapse." ^ 

** But where's mamma ? " she said, sadly ; " shall I ever 
see her again ? " 

" You will, my pet ; we shall aU meet and be happy, 
I trust." 

" Yes, father,'' she said ; " but not here." 

The doctor entered at this moment, and relieved Mr. 
Dunn. 

"Well," he said, cheerfully, "how do you feel to-day, 
Miss Leslie ? " He shook his head smilingly, and said, 
" I fear, sir, I must prohibit your visits to my patient. 
I ordered her to be kept quiet, and here I find you and 
her in full chat. This will never do, sir — this will never 
do." 

** Indeed, doctor," said Marian, " it was not his fault ; 
but you must not prohibit his visits." 

" Very well," said the doctor, " on condition that you 
don't talk. Tell me now," he said, *' how you feel ? " 
Hq took her hand and felt her pulse. "You must keep 
very quiet, and do just as you are desired. If you 
attend to these directions, you will very soon be well ; 
but, if you act contrary, I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences. You may visit her, Father Dunn, but you must 
not talk." 

" My head aches very much," she said. 

" That all comes from your talking. I shall order 
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•ametliing to relieve the headache ; bat it will be <^iio 
tue if yoa do not keep qaiet." 

She proDiifled to do all he required, and he 1^ the 
room with the priest 

^'Well,'' he said, ^^this sudden change is almost 
miraculous. We must baffle all her questions for a 
while at least" 

^^ The power of Qod is great,'' said the good old man. 
**1 did not expect she would ever awaite from that 
sleep.'' 

^' That is what saved her/' said the doctor. ^ I will 
change her medicine/' he. added, ^^ and they must be 
particular to give it to her every hour. I shall be here 
to-morrow at nine o'clock. I think what I said will 

Srevent her askii^ you any questions for the present ; 
on't stay long with her, bemuse, while she sees you, the 
mind will be disturbed by what she would wish to say.^ 

The doctor went away, and shortly after Mr. Dunn 
took his leaVe, promising to come again in the morning. 
She took her draughts, and rested very well tliat night. 
Next morning the headache was gone, and she said 
she felt hungry. However, she had to wait until the 
doctor came. He was punctual to a minute — he came 
at nine o'clock ; and was much pleased with his patient 
He ordered some nourishment, and talked with her for a 
long time. 

'* Now," he said, *' if you are a good girl, I hope to 
take you out for half an hour every day in the carriage, 
after a week or so." 

** And what day is this, doctor ? * she said. 

^ This is Thursday," he said, ^^ Now, remember, you 
must try and get strong ; mean time I shall see you 
every day— good-bye." 

Mr. Scott met him at the door, to hear what he thought , 
of his little girl, as he generally called her, and was glad 
to learn that she was getting on well. 

" It will be a great matter," said the doctor, " if we 
can get her up, even for an hour every day, next week. 
If she was once able to come down-^stairs, and. mix with 
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the family, it would get up her spirits. , She appears to 
suffer very much from depression of spirits," 

" Oh, yes ! " said Mr. Scott, ** she has good reason ; 
she has been reared in adversity. Her mother suffered 
a great deal, too; and of course her child shared her sor^ 
rows, more or less, being her only companion. Poor 
child I it will be a great sorrow to her when she comes 
to know the extent of her loss ; she will find a great 
change, too, when she goes among strangers to earn her 
bread. She is highly accpmplished ; her poor mother 
seemed to have had a forewarning of all that has hap- 
pened; and spared no trouble to fit her, as she used always 
tell her, to earn her bread, and her ^ fears have boded all 
too right/ I trust we shall be able to get her a situation 
in a nice, quiet family, when she is strong enough. If 
the first trial was over, the rest would be comparatively 
easy to her ; she has much of her mother's firmness and 
strength of mind.'* 

'' It is well she ^as such kind friends," said the doctor, 
^' she is so young,. and SQ be^utifiil ; she requires the 
guardianship of true friends, .which ar^ not easily found; 
but happily, in her case, she has been more than fortu- 
nate in securing the friendship of such men as yourself 
and Dunn. No-rno 1 1 don't mean flattery; 'tis truth,'' 
he added, as the Bev. Mr.. Sco|;t was about to disclaim 
the merit due to him. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Thoa art not dead — ^thoa art not dead,* 

No, dearest mother, no ; 
Thj soul to realms above as fled, 
7 * Though like a star it dwells o'erhead, 

Still lights this world below. 
Thou art not dead — ^thon art not dead, 
No, dearest mother, no. 

MooitB# 

Marian Leslie recovered rapidly. She was blessed 
with kind friends — a blessing seldom to be found in 
adversity. She went out every day for a drive in the 
doctor's carriage; and her old friend. Father Dunn, 
came regularly every day to visit her. Once during his 
visit she said — 

"Dear Father, there are things that hang very 
heavily on my mind; the silence you have imposed 
on me is more harrowing to my mind than the know- 
ledge of the real state of my afiairs (even though my 
worst fears are realized) can possibly be. You need not 
be afraid to tell me all — I can bear to hear the worst 
Where is my poor mother ? or " 

She hesitated, and the old man said — "She is in 
heaven, I trust, my child. God has called her away to 
make her happy, and to reward her for all her sorrows." 

She did not speak a word, for several minutes she 
remained like a statue ; nor did she cry I It is wonder- 
ful how sorrow dries, nay, burns up the heart. At 
length she said — 

♦ The above beautiful lines are slightly altered — not with any pre- 
sumptuous view of improving them (that would be impossible), but to 
make them suit my purpose. 
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'^ Do, sir, tell me all ; it will relieve me to hear the 
sad history. T just remember that she fainted, and 
there seems to be a veil thrown over all the rest." 

" Well then, my child, you shall know all," he said. 
" You remember your father, after much suffering, died 
in her arms. It was a blessed sight to see with what 
resignation that man bore his sufferings, and how he 
longed to be united to his Grod. Tour mother, worn 
out by sorrow and fatigue, sunk completely under this 
last trial ; she fainted several times, and took to her bed, 
from which she never rose. She knew she was dying, 
and sent for me the next morning two hours earlier 
than I promised to call I did not delay a minute, but 
hurried off, and was shocked to see her so much changed 
for the worse in so short a time ; for I had been with 
her up to ten o'clock the night before (if you remember, 
I remained at your father's bedside until he expired). 
I tried to cheer her, but it was useless ; she felt she was 
dying, and I did all I could for her so far as ministering 
to her spiritual wants, after which she said she wished 
to speak on temporal matters. She intrusted ^me with 
her last wishes, of which you were the principal subject 
You came into the room to give her a letter you 
received — she read it, and appeared annoyed at its 
contents, she spoke a few words and blessed her child. 
The rest is soon told ; she expired so suddenly that 
neither you nor I believed her dead. I sent for the 
doctor, but all was over — her pure spirit had vacated 
its earthly habitation. You fainted, and had to be 
removed. Your father and mother's remains occupied 
one hearse, and one grave received them. There was 
only twelve hours between the death of each. You got 
brain fever and remained delirious for weeks, and was 
altogether despaired of, when the power of God inter- 
posed, and restored you suddenly, at the moment that 
the doctors, who held a consultation, retired to consult 
each other ; and it was the opinion of all that your case 
was hopeless — when they heard it, they said it w^s 
miraculous. So now, my child, you have heard the 
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pArticalars 6f all that oocarred as faithfnUy as it 
happened.'' 

roor Marian wept bitterly daring the recital of this 
sad history ; and that greyheaded old man wept too. 
At length she said — 

^ Bat how came I here ? I mast have inconvenienced 
those good, kind people very mnch during my illness." 

^ \Yell9 my child, Mr. Scott and myself thought it 
better to remove you from the scene of your sorrow in 
the first instance ; and, seondly, we thoaght you would 
have more care under the roof with his good wifa May 
God bless her — she is indeed an angel of charity I " 

^ How shall I ever requite you all for your goodneas 
to me ? ^' sobbed the poor girl. '^ I must go and seek 
Mrs. Scott, to thank her." 

" You need not, my darling," said Mrs. Scott, who 
had entered the room unnotic^ ; ^' you have nothing to 
thank me for, my pretty ona I cmfy did my duty, and 
am fully rewarded by seeing you so well ; but I don't 
like to see this little face of yours all red and bleared 
from crying (and she wiped poor Marian's face as she 
spoke), just when I wanted you to look as pretty as 
possible. I have invited a few young friends to dine 
with us. Come now^ cheer up, and let me see that you 
can be grateful." 

** So I am," said Marian ; ^' but your kindness makes 
me cry more " 

"Oh, not to me 1 '' said Mrs. Scott,-" but to God, who 
has restored you to us when we thought we were losing 
you." Kissing away her tears, she said — " There now, 
dearest, try and look cheerful. Just smooth your hair 
and come down-stairs ; don't change your dress, you look 
veiy nice, beside^ they all know you have been ill." 

There was a tap at the dopr, and the deep noanly 
voice of Mr. Scott asking — " Is there any admittance, 
ladies P " He put in his head and said — 

'^ Qb ho. Miss Marian ! yoU have a little party, and 
did not invite me« Never mind ; but you see I did not 
forget you. I have brought you some fruit, and a beau- 
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tifal bouquet. Now, my little girl," lie said, kissing 
her fair brow, " tell me how you fed to-day,i aad why 
you did not send for me as well as: this good old chap ? " 
shaking Mr. Dunn warmly by the hand; He said-^ 
^^ Old friend, I have good reason to be jealous— you 
rival me every where." 

Marian smiled sweetly through her tearsi and took 
each by the hand, and said — '^Dear friendS) don't 
be jealous, I love you both very-much." 

" But what is this I see ? ** said Mr. Scott, not pre^ 
tending he noticed her tears before; ^^is it weeping 
you are? Well, well. Father Dunn, you were near 
getting turned out by the doctor a short time ago,, for 
somebody talking too much to you, but I shall turn you 
out now, if I see any more weeping." 

The dinner-bell rang, and they all went down to 
dinner, Marian leaning on her two frienda She was 
warmly greeted by her young friends, and dinner passed 
off cheerfully and happily. After dinner the ladies re- 
tired ; and, as it was a beautiful evening, it was pro* 
posed they should go to the garden. Mrs. Soott had 
b^n watching her husband prefiaring a surprise iti the 
shape of a present of a Bath-ehair for Marian ; she was 
not yet strong enough to walk. 

When they brought her a shawl and bonnet; she said 
— ^ You forget I am not strong yet to walk. Don't 
mind' me ; I shall watch you from the window." 

So they all said they would carry her. They took her 
to the door ; and, to her surprise, the gentlemen were 
waiting with the little vehicle. 

" Come, my little fairy queen,'' said Mr. Scott, " step 
into your carriage, and who knows but a nice little pair 
of ponies would spring up. What, if you would strike 
the padre and myself with your wand, we might turn 
into ponies." 

By this time she was seated, and looked quite 
delighted. The two gentlemen got behind and pushed 
it on, each declaring he should get sixpence for his 
services. Thus those good people cared and cheered 
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the lonely, desolate child of sorrow ; who, for a short 
time, seemed to forget her griefs, and looked happy. 
As they were enjoying their sport Mr. Fitzroy's carriage 
was seen on the road ; the servant came up the lawn 
with a letter for Mr. Scott, who opened it, and, afler 
reading its contents, sent a verbal answer ; and, calling 
after the servant, he said — ^ Tell Master Henry not to 
forget writing to me." 

Marian's heart beat quickly; it was with great diffi- 
culty she concealed her feelings. ^^ Henry is in the 
carriage,'^ she thought, ^' and would not come up to see 
me ; and he must have seen us through the trees.'' 

These were her thoughts, when Mr. Scott joined them 
again. ^^ Well," said he, '^ old Fitzroy is ofL He made 
up his mind at last." 

" Off where, sir ? " said Marian. 

" To travel, my little bird," he said. " He has been 
delicate, too ; and his doctor ordered him to the south 
of France." 

" And who is going with him ? " said she. 

" His son, of course," he replied. 

They were all chatting away, when Minnie Scott, 
who was walking beside Marian, said — "Oh, papa, 
look I Marian is getting ill I " 

In fact she had fainted. They all thought they kept 
her out too long. She was taken into the house, and 
appeared to baffle all their efforts to restore her; an 
hour passed and she showed no symptoms of returning 
animation. Mr. Dunn secretly thought that all was 
over with her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Our parses shall be prond, 

Our garments poor, for *tis the mind that makes the bodj rich ; 

As the moon breaks through the darkest cloud, 

Honour 'peareth in the meanest garb. 

Anon. 

Mr. FiTZROY at length made up his mind to tvoMe 
a certain sum of money (that is to use his own words). 
He would calculate the probable sum it would cost him 
to spend six months on the continent^ with all a miser's 
care. At one time he would make up his mind to stay 
at home ; again he would say — " I must take care of 
my health ; for, after all, I am not strong. I must go 
myself — it is necessary for me; but I will not take 
Harry with me. I cannot afford it ; it would cost too 
much money/' 

He had been in a thinking mood for several days, and 
almost excluded Harry from his presence. The day 
was fine, and he thought he would like a walk; and, 
though he grudged to take his son with him on his 
journey, yet, so necessary was he to him, that he could 
not even go for a walk without him. He loved his 
boy, but he loved his money better. He sent for his 
son, and told him he was going for a walk, and wished 
him to accompany him. Henry obeyed, we must say, 
reluctantly. He was disgusted with the old man's 
cringing, mercenary ideas; and he knew he was any 
thing but an agreeable companion in a walk. He was 
always asking his opinion, and then was sure to (j^uarrel 
with him if he dared to differ with him in the slightest 
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respect, so that he dreaded the result of their conversa- 
tion. During their ramble they walked for a long 
time in silence; and at length he said — '^ Harry, I fear I 
cannot take you with me ; it would cost so much money.'' 

^' I am sorry, sir, I cannot go to take care of you ; you 
are so delicate now. I shall be very anxious about you 
while you are away/* 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and smiled, as 
though he doubted the sincerity of his son. 

This Henry saw, and felt acutely ; for he loved his 
father much. " You seem to doubt me, father,'' he said, 
and his fine face coloured deeply, ^^ and you wrong me ; 
for, were I to consult my own feelings, I ^ould prefer 
staying at home. Would it not be dreadful, if you got 
ill, and you amongst strangers, without one to care for 
you, only as you paid them ? " 

His father never looked on it in this light ; he never 
thought of getting sick, he only thought of recovery. 
'^Hal ' he said, and walked in silence for nearly a 
quarter of an hour ; a silence that Henry was too in- 
dignant to break. At length his father said — ^^ I should 
like to know your reasons for wishing to remain at 
home. You are greatly changed of late; I hope you 
have not been ^oing after that chit of a girl, sympa- 
thising and whimpering with her. She is an artful 
beggar." 

xlenry could no longer listen calmly ; he drew himr 
self up proudly, and looked in his father's face — " Of 
whom do you speak, sir ? " 

^^ I speak of Leslie's daughter, sir/' said his father 
warmly. 

^< I have not seen Miss Leslie for years but once, 
while we were visiting the Scotts," said Henry. <*I 
called at the time of her father's death, but she declined 
seeing me ; and I must tell you, sir — with all due 
deference to your opinion-;— she is neither artful, nor a 
beggar. She is artless as sl^e is beautiful; and per- 
fectly proud and independent. Every one but yourself 
speaks in the kindest terms of her. Indeed, sir, I think 
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your unkind feelings towaids one wHo has never injured 
or offended you in the slimiest degree, ishould be buried 
in the grave with her poor taJthet and mother.'^ * 

*' Oh, indeed 1 "" said the old man^ • ^ she has got a* warm 
advocate in you, I perceive ; but I tell you what it is, 
you must not dare to dictate, to me, and in future keep 
your opinion until 'tis asked for. Do you hear me, sir ? 
attend to what I toll you, as you value my friendship." 

Henry was greatly grieved ; - his father bad never 
spoken unkindly to him before-^he could not think why 
he did so now ; he was evidently annoyed with him for 
the last week, but poor Henry could not:toll for what; 
he was not aware of having done any thing- to offend 
him, therefore could not account for the change in his 
manner. We may say with the poet- 
Alas I how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love. ' 

Mr. Fitzroy was certainly disturbed — we cannot tell 
why; he saw he had insulted his son's feelings, and was 
sorry for it. He possessed that strange mixture of ill^ 
nature and good-nature that so often makes one s self 
and others very unhappy, and yet it is strange what 
a happy way such people have of conciliating those 
whom they have offended ; such was Mr. Fitzroy. They 
returned home in silence, and Henry was in the library 
alone for nearly an hour after their return ; he tried to 
read, but he could not, his mind was too much disturbed. 
He was turning over the leaves of a hock^ but not ready- 
ing, when the butler came to say his father wanted him. 
He was sorry his father sent for him, as he feared it was 
only to vent his ill temper on him further* He, how- 
ever, obeyed the command ; he entered the parlour, and, 
to his surprise, his father looked quite cheerful. 
. ^ Come, Henry, my boy, have a glass of wine with 
your father ; I am really quite fatigued." 

Henry sat down, wondering what would come next ; 
they sat sipping their wine for some time, and at length 
the old man said-—" I have changed my plans, Harry, 
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as to my iDtended jonmey ; yon shall come with me — ^I 
could not live without yon, my boy — ^yon are the life of 
me, my only comfort; and then, as you say, if I got 
sick, I'd want you — ^I cannot live without you, Harry." 

We wonder which was it, the wine or his heart, was 
speaking, or was it that monster selfishness that urged 
him to take his son, we cannot say — we must only leaye 
the reader to decide. 

'' We shall go next week, Harry, but we must try and 
do it cheaply — we don't want any humbug or show-off; 
we can't afford it. We must mind the pounds, shillings, 
and pence, Harry — ^we can travel second class, and we shall 
go without any servant I did intend taking that old 
Tom with me, but we can do without him, and it will 
be so much saved. Nobody will know us, and, if we 
like, we can travel under an assumed name — any thing 
to save the money. We know we have it to call on if we 
want it, but there is no use in wasting it" 

*' I shall do any think you wish, father," siud Henry ; 
'' but do you think it wise to expose yourself to cold, and 
all the inconveniences of travelling second class ? Yoa 
are going with the view of improving your health, and yet 
you expose yourself to great danger, all to save a few 
paltry pounds ; besides, you do not know whom we may 
meet that knows us, and it will look so badly. How- 
ever, I am prepared to do any thing sooner than let you 
go alone." 

" That's right — ^that's right, my boy ! " said he, only 
noticing the few last words his son said. He filled his 
glass again, and felt very much inclined to talk. . 

'' Harry," he said, ^ I have made my will, and, in case 
any thing happens to me, I have left you well o£ You 
know," he said nervously, repeating Mr. Scott's words, 
^' it's as well to have it done ; it does not hasten one's 
death, and it is well to have it done." He held his glass 
in his hand, looked into its contents as if it were a book 
of fate, and that he'was reading the pages of futurity ; 
and after a long pause, he said — '' Harry, you must not 
be extravagant when I am gone ; your father worked very 
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hard to make the money he has left you — it is very 
strange, I feel I shall never retarn/* 

" Oh, father 1 " said Henry, " do not speak thus. Your 
health is improving, and I trust that you will be spared 
many years to me, and to enjoy the money you have 
made." 

As they were thus talking, a gentleman visiter was 
announced. 

" Mr. Maxwell, sir," said the servant. 

^* Ho, how are you ?" said the old man. *^ Sit down, 
old friend." 

" How are you, Harry — where have you been hiding 
yourself for the last week ? I have been here three or 
four times, and did not see you — not lovesick, I hope, 
eh?" 

Henry replied somewhat coldly to Mr. Maxwell's in- 
trusive speech ; he never liked this man, though he was 
his father's constant visiter. He was a cold, calculating, 
heartless libertine, and had any amount of audacity ; 
therefore he was not a bit daunted by Henry's cold, 
haughty demeanour towards him — ^it rather spurred 
him on. 

"How is Miss Leslie?" he asked. "Of course the 
sorrow of losing her parents, and her own illness, has 
affected you very much." 

" I respect Miss Leslie very much, and am sincerely 
sorry for her sorrows and her illness," said Henry, with 
marked emphasis. 

*^ Oh ! there is a little more than respect, eh I my dear 
fellow," said Maxwell, his black eyes emitting sparks of 
wicked satisfaction. 

'* In any case, sir," said Henry, *^ I should think it is 
DO affiiir of yours — remember I have said / respect Miss 
Leslie, I trust you understand what that means, sir/' 



CHAPTER X. 

Is there a pang like that that thrills the heart, 
When bitterness comes o'er it, from the lips it loves. 

• . AWOK.* 

As Mr. Maxwell shall be an important character in 
this little work, it is due to our readers that we should 
introduce him formally, and describe bis person and 
character. 

Now, good reader, Mr. Maxwell was not, as you 
might suppose from his intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Fitzroy, an old man; on the contrary, he was young, and 
generfidly considered handsome. He was only twenty- 
seven years of age ; but, though he had not counted many 
years, he was old in habits of vice of every description. 
His parents had given him the means and liberty to 
enjoy all the dissipation to be met with in' great cities. 
He had been all over the continent of Europe, and had 
fought duels ; had made engagements of the most sacred 
kind, and broken them with the coolest indifference; 
in fact, he was the beau ideal of fashionable men. He 
had been in the army for a short time, and, getting tired 
of military discipline, he sold out, and was free once 
more. He was certainly a very polished man, and was 
received in good society ; and yet he was only a few 
years Harry Fitzroy's senior. Mr. Maxwell was tali, 
beautifully formed, with an air of graceful ease and ele- 
gance in all his movements. His complexion was 
decidedly dark; he had jetty-black hair, that fell in 

* The above lines are taken from a work written bj Mr. Owcu 
Twyson, entitled " Best at Eventide.'* 
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clustering curls around his well-formed head; he had 
fine l;>lack eyes, yet they had a mean, cunning expression ; 
his nose was aquiline, and his mouth and teeth good; 
but the movth, so indicative of character, had such a 
peculiarly disagreeable expression that we find it diffi- 
cult to describe. Being a polished, well-bred man, and 
perfectly courteous and polite, particularly to ladies, you 
could scarcely frame an excuse for not admitting him to 
your society. Still, his presence inspired you witli a want 
of confidence. He would speak to you in the softest, 
kindest silvery-tones imaginable, and yet so disagreeable 
was he to the good and virtuous, that you felt an un- 
utterable impatience to get rid of him ; feeling intui- 
tively that he was subtle and slippery as a serpent, and 
that his heart W€U9 a fair green field to the eye, but was, 
in reality, nothing more than a filthy, stagnant pool. 

Such is the man we are now obliged to introduce to 
our read^s. He was only a very short time come to the 

neighbourhood of . He purchased a beautiful 

houses and lands attached ; he furnished his house 
magnificently, and with perfect good taste. He intend- 
ed staying here for three or four months in the year— it 
would serve a6 ai quiet retreat for the worn-out man of 
fashion, when weary and tired of all the pleasures and 
enjoyments that such k man can enjoy. He was a con- 
stant visits at Mr. Fitzroy's ; he liked the old man, and 
liked his wine better ; but he thoroughly hated Henry. 
We pannot tell why, unless it is that vice is always 
abashed in the presence of innocence. He never felt at 
home when Harry was there ; he would constantly say 
to his companions*^ 

''I hate that greenhorn ; he is nothing better than a 
milksop. It gives me such pleasure to thwart him, and 
I have got the key. He is in lov6 with that girl whose 
-father and mother died the other day. Report says she 
is handsome-— I never saw her; but I have learned from 
old Fitz that she is nobody— just a low-born, bread-and- 
butter sort of girl. I wish I could meet her; of course 
I would fall desperately ip love with her^ and promise her 
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all sorts of things. My fortune and style of living woald 
dazzle and flatter her vanity : women are all alike, 70a 
can easily win them with a little sjiow: they are like 
flies that flit around a burning candle ; they are allured 
and won by the brightness, and then are consumed ia 
the blaze that attracted them. This is particularly the 
case with poor beauties/' 

'^ And would you marry this wonderful beauty. Max ? '* 
said one of his friends. 

" Very likely ! " he replied ; ** would you marry your 
mother's maid ? " 

'' I would if I liked her/' said the reckless young man; 
" and cannot understand how you can deliberately pre- 
meditate destroying the peace of one that has been so 
bereaved ; of one who b so young, so beautiful, and so 
innocent. The idea is unmanly, and unworthy of you. 
I don*t profess to be a bit better than other people, but 
that is cold and heartless. Give it up, man ; or at least 
don't speak on the subject to me again." 

" That's all very fine talk ; but I don't give up my 
game so easily as that," said Maxwell^ with a fiendish 
laugh. ^' But tell me, Jack, are you going to become a 
Quaker or a parson ? Beally, one would be inclined to 
think so,' if they did not know you, when they look at 
the sanctimonious, hypocritical face you can put on. 
Tou moralizing indeed, that is one of the fastest men ou 
town ! " 

" Well, Maxwell, I may be wild — I may be bad ; but 
I never yet injured innocenca" 

*' I don't care," said Maxwell, impatiently ; " I am 
determined to thwart that beardless boy, that snubs me 
every time I go to the house. I shall work life and 
death to obtain an introduction to old Scott's house ; I 
shall visit them constantly, and wound the fellow's pride 
by saying she speaks disparagingly of him. I shall pre- 
tend to be smitten with her, but that I despise her for 
the way she speaks of him ; thus, I shall arouse his 
jealousy, and throw him off his guard, for I am deter- 
mined to have the girl at any price." 
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Poor, desolate Marian ! how little do you know of the 
world that you are about to enter, and still less of the 
many snares that are being laid for you ! but your pure, 
virtuous heart shall be your safegusu:^. Little does Mr. 
Maxwell imagine the strong fortress he is about tp 
attack, and that all his dazding grandeur will appear 
insignificant in your eyes ! We have often wandered 
and asked the question, Why it is, that girls who are 
poor, and necessitated to earn their bread, are looked on 
as fit objects for insult, so looked down on by men, and 
women too, just because they are a few steps behind 
them in point of means. We have seen fine, proud, in- 
tellectual women snubbed and insulted, and every feel- 
ing trampled on (as though they were intended for 
nothing better) by the pompous sons and daughters of 
affluence, for no greater faiUt than being proud, indus- 
trious, and independent; and in many cases, under 
circujnstances where they dare not complain, for fear of 
losing that which yields them a miserable existence — 
girls who, perhaps, are working to support an aged 
widowed mother, a delicate father, sister or brother, and 
who toil cheerfully to comfort those dear ones, and sup- 
port themselves, and think the bread they eat all the 
sweeter for being their own earning. For our own part, 
we do not know of any thing more admirable than a 
woman's energy, when it is called forth by poveriiy or 
affliction ; and why it is trampled on is to us the mys- 
t«ery! But so it is; governesses, milliners, dressmakers, 
and shopkeepers, or ^^ shop-girls," as they are most fre- 

?uently called, are the victims we allude to. Would to 
rod we could alleviate the sorrows of such noble women ! 
We would willingly strew their thorny paths with roses 
so well earned ; but those proud selfish ones, who have 
got the roses, have their thorns too. ** There's no rose 
without a thorn ; ** and if any such injured ones, as we 
have mentioned above, look into these pages, let them 
cheer up and be comforted, and let them work with 
heart and soul to perform the task that Grod has marked 
oat for them. It is a noble one, and they work for a 
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good master J who will reward them sooner or later ; and 
when thejr are trampled on, or persecuted and slighted 
by persons who think themselves superior, but are ren- 
dered inferior by idleness, selfishness, and ill-nature, 
and sometimes by ignorance, let them look forward to a 
bright future, which is the certain reward of virtue and 
industry; and let them also bear in mind, ^^'Tis always 
the darkest the hour before day." There is a bright, 
sunny spot in the world for ev^iy one, if they only take 
the trouble, of looking for it ; so let them cheer up for 
the good time that's coming. We are digressing, a cir- 
cumstance we would wish to avoid carefully; but we 
cannot close this chapter without having a word with 
the sons and daughters of affluence. We do not mean 
to offend or pain them, by thus sympathising with our 
suffering sisters. 

We are well aware there are innumerable charitable, 
kind-hearted men and women in high life, who are not 
in the le<x8t afraid of lessening their dignity by being 
familiar, kind, or gracious to the suffering portion of 
manUnd (and also amongst the wealthy middle classes), 
but fulfil their mission faithfully and kindly. If those 
pageii are offensive to any of our readers, we can only say 
we are " dorr^,^ not for what we have said, for it is an un- 
deniable truth, but sorry that it should suit, or come 
home to th^ heieurt of any one ; we trust it will be a 
salutary lesson, and prevent them ever again embitter- 
ing the bread of dependence. It is an act that is sure 
to be rewarded either in the morning or evening of 
our lives. 

Mr. Maxwell, Irue to his word, strained every point to 
get introduced to Mr. Scott's family ; he even contented 
himself to sit two hours in church on Sundays, listening 
to what he was pleased to call trash, that he might be 
noticed by Mr. Scott; but in this case his patience was 
severely taxed. In the mean time he visited old Fitzroy 
constantly, and tried eVery means in his power to poison 
the old man's mind against his son; he was quick 
enough to find out all his weak points, and work on 
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them — ^the weakest point of all was the idea of his boy 
making an imprudent marriage. Marian Leslie, whom 
he detested on account of her father and mother, all 
of whom were equally innocent of giving offence, fur- 
nished an ample subject for this topic. He led the old 
man to believe that she was an artful girl, and was 
using every stratagem to entrap Henry, whom, he repre- 
sented as a simple, unsophisticated youth; he even 
hinted that Henry and Marian had secret meetinga 
This it was that made Mr. Fitzroy 60 displeased and 
cold to his son, excluding him nearly altogether from 
his society J and this it was, also, that made him watch 
and place so much importance on , every word that the 
unconscious boy said about the Leslies. That he loved 
the girl is an undeniable fact, but that he had not seen 
or spoken to her for several years is just as true; but 
he constantly inquired for her, and knew all about her^ 
nor did he make any secret of his actions. 

Mr. Maxwell had learned that Mr. Scott walked out 
every evening ; and, finding all other means fail, he got 
introduced to some young men^ friends of Mr. Scott's, and 
asked them to try and bring about a meeting,^ as though 
it was by accident* He pretended to be an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Scott and his high principles, which 
alone made him wish for the introduction. 

*^ You should have left your card," said the gentle- 
men ; " but, by the bye, here comes the man himself, 
* speak of an angel, and he'll appear.* ** 

There was a great deal of bowing and raising of bats 
— ^Mr. Maxwell was introduced. 



... X 



CHAPTER XI. 



My kindred are dead, my love is fled ; 

Courage, my heart, thou canst love no taore-*- 
Pale is my cheek, my body is weak. 

Courage, my heart, 'twill soon be o'er. 
Dim are my eyes with tears of sorrow ; 
They ache for a night withotit A mdrrow. 

M.N. S. 



Marian Leslie recovered slowly ; she tried to rally 
in vain. It was several months before she recovered her 
usual strength ; her young heart was stricken by her sud- 
den and dreadful bereavement. She felt her dependent 
state, and could not bear the idea of being a helpless 
burthen on such truly kind friends as Mr. Hcott and his 
family had proved since the death of her parents ; she 
wished very much to speak with Mrs. Scott concerning her 
plans for the future, but the good lady would say — ** We 
tnust not talk about that yet; you must first get strong 
before you. think of leaving us, unless you feel tired of 
lis, and that would grieve us very much, as you know we 
all love you sincerely, and hope we are not indifferent to 
you ; besides, you must be obedient." Still, the subject 
was uppermost in her mind, and her conversation always 
turned that way. 

One evening, during one of their little Utenh-iMeSy 
they were interrupted by Mr. Scott entering his wife's 
dressing-room. 

" Well, well,'' he exclaimed, " as usual, I find you 
closeted in deep conversation, Mrs. Scott," he said play- 
fully. *^ I feel quite jealous; Marian tells you all her 
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secrets, and I am always excluded; but I have a grand, 
secret of my own, and J shall not tell her/' 

This was all said in joke, and bis wife could see 
plainly that his secret was far too great h burthen to be 
kept long. Not so ^ith poor Marian ; she thought he. 
n!iight be in earnest; and begged to assure him that she 
had no secrets that he might not hear, and was about to 
inform him of the subject of their conversation, when 
Mrs. Scott interrupted her, saying — "No, no, Marian, 
you must not tell him our secret, until he tells us hia 
great one that he boasts so much of ; 1 should like very 
much to hear it I know it's something good, he looks 
in such high spirits ; besides, I can see he is all impatience 
tp tell us. He never could keep a secret — never tell him 
any thing ; so now we have made our terms/' 

" Well, then, agreed," said the kind man ; " I must 
confess I am anxious to tell my little secret, so the 
sooner I commence the better. 

" I met some friends of mine to-day, who introduced 
me to that Mr. Maxwell who purchased Mr. Johnston's 
house and grounds. He invited us all home to luncheon 
with him — he expressed himself much pleased in making 
my acquaintance, and told me of all the improvements 
he had made. Of course none of us could well refuse 
such an invitation ; we accordingly repaired to his fairy 
palace, indeed I can call it by no other name; every 
thing is arranged with the most perfect good taste, in 
fact, there is an air of ease and elegance everywhere, 
you turn — ^he is really a very fine fellow, and did his 
part as host admirably. I was never so agreeably dis- 
appointed in a man's character before ; but that is not 
all — he begs to be introduced. to my wife and family, to 
Vise his own words, and our beautiful visiter; he has 
long wished for this introduction, but an oppOTtunity ' 
never offered. He says he now places himself in my 
hands. I promised to gratify him, if, on consulting the 
ladies, I found it agreeable to them, so now there is my 
secret — what do you think of it ? " 
: " Why, my dear," said Mrs. Soott,. " it w?is quite an 
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adventuTe ; of coarse we shall be happy to see Mr. Max- 
well when he comes. Cheer np, Marian, my darling, 
you see you have made a conquest ; it would never do, 
under such circumstances, to entertain what we were 
speaking of, at le$8t for the present.'' 

^^ May I ask to be admitted into your confidence ? ** 
said Mr. Scott. 

His wife smiled, and looked at Marian, and replied — 
'^ I think, dear, we may tell him— ^tbe fact is^ Marian 
wishes to leave us/' 

'^ What ! '' exclaimed the kind-hearted man. 

<^ Oh, no ! " said Marian, ^ it is not a wish to leave 
you; but I should like to do something by way of 
earning my bread, I am very strong now, thank God, 
and your good care. I am well able to t^rork, and 
thereby desUie to be a burden on Mends who have so 
affectionately tried to supply the place of those beloved 
ones whom death has snatched from me.'' 

^^ Well now, not another word on that subject,'' said 
Mr. Scott, ^' for two reasons ; first, it ofiends Mrs. Scott 
and myself; and, secondly,! think we shall shortly be 
able to make permanent arrangements for the future, if 
you are a good girl, and try to get strong. Well, dear,*' 
he said, addressing his wife, ^' shall I ask Mr. Maxwell 
to dinner to-morrow?" 

" Not to-morrow," she said, " but the day after, if you 
wish, and I shall ask a few friends to meet him in the 
evening. What do you say, Marian? '* 

" Oh, I shall do any thing you wish," she said ; " but 
I have no wish in the world to meet the gentleman — 
society has lost all charms for me now." 

'^But you must try to overcome that feeling, and 

^ you will find it will w6ar away in time," said Mrs. 

' Scott; " besides, it is a duty yoaowe to your friends, and 

also to yourself. The Almighty is pleased to try \Xb all 

in tarn, but nev^ beyond our strength." 

Marian promised to es^ert herself, and try to profit by 
the advice of those kind friends. 

Minnie Scott came in say ing-^^^. Fair ]ady,. I have 
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befen waiting for nearly' an hblCir with Dofy bonnfet aiid 
shawl on ; have you forgotten our engageiQents ? You 
know we have three visits to pay." 

^^I am ready now, Minnie/' said Marian^ .eoloaribg 
deeply^ ''and beg your pardon a thousand times for 
keeping you. waiting— it is all my fault.*' 

"Minnie," said her father, "but never mind, I am 
going to give you a dance on Thursday evening ; afid, 
what is mote, to introduce a braji neW beail; but I fear 
you will have no chance while Marian is present There, 
now, Marian will tell you the particulars." 

''Oh I you are a darling good papa, and I shall 
practise my .new song for you when we come home/' 
said Minnie, bounding out of the room in perfect delight. 
In the ecstasy of the moment she forgot that poor 
Maiian was unaUe to imitate her speed. Suddenly she 
checked herself and returned, good-naturjsdly drawing 
her friend's arm within her Qwn, saying — " It is fay turn 
to apologize now." 

"You have nothing to apologize for, Minnie," said 
her friend. 

"But, dear Marian, do tell me all about the party 
papa is giving. Do you think he was in earnest about 
the nice new beau he is to get us ? I wonder who is 
he, but then he said I'd have no chance." 

Marian could not help smiling at the eagerness with 
which Minnie put all those questions, and said — " I do not 
think your papa means to give a party ; I think he only 
intends asking two or three friends to meet this gentle- 
man, I think he called him Mr. Maxwell — he is the new 
beau ; but, as to his being nice, you must decide that 
yourself." 

" Did you ever see him ? " asked Minnie. 

" Never/' said Marian ; " so you need not be in the 
least afraid that I will rival you." 

" Oh ! I thought papa meant a paiiy, and that I 
should get a new dress." 

Marian, though only two or three years older than 
Minnie, had lost all that youthful eagerness for pleasure 
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that her little friend felt Poor Marian I sorrow had 
done the work of years, and made her prematurely old ; 
bat she tried to enter into all her friend's light-hearted 
views, and made her mind easy about the ab^nce of the 
Bew dress, by assuring her she looked beautiful in the 
white muslin that she got for her birthday. 

^^Ahd what shall you wear?^ said the thoughtless 
girl 

^^You forget,** said Marian, pointing to her crape 
dress ; '^ indeed, I would much rather not appear at all : 
only that I know it would annoy your papa and mama, 
I would absent myself." 

^' And then you would lose the new beau,** said Minnie. 

*' Oh!" said Marian, smiling at her friend's simplicity, 
'^ in any ease you shall have him aU to yourself. You 
know I don't care for beaux, so you need not thank me 
in the least ; and then your papa was only joking wh^i 
he said you had no ohanoe." 



CHAPTER Xir. 

When I see thj friends I smile, 

I sigh, when I hear thy name ; 
But they cannot tell the while, 

Whence the smile or the sadness came. 
Vainly the world may deem , 

The cause of my sighs they know ; 
The hreeze that raffles the stream 

Knows not the depth below. 

S. LOYEB. 

Wfi shall leave the Scotts to prepare for their party, 
or meeting of friends, or enemies, as the case may be. 
Alas ! that the latter enter such happy circles is but too 
true on some occasions ; whether it is so on the present 
one we mast leave to the future to reveal. We shall 
ask the reader for the present to follow Mr. Fitzroy and 
his son ; they are away nearly two months, and have 
not written a line to any one but Mr. Colcolough, ^^ the 
managing man " in the firm of Fitzroy & Son, who, by 
the way, was greatly esteemed by the old man. He haa 
been many years in his employment, and he believed 
him to be truly trustworthy and honest When Mr. 
Fitzroy condescended to confide in any one, he did so 
implicitly ; and though a very suspicious, cautious man, 
he was frequently deceived, and invariably bestowed his 
friendship and confidence on men who deserved it least ; 
whilst he left the honest, candid, hard-working man 
unnoticed, and, we may add, unrequited. It is very 
strange, a man of real worth was never known to get 
promotion in the establishment ; none but knaves and 
flattering fools could find their way to Mr. Fitzroy's 
favour. He strangely mistook knavery for talen^ 
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flattery and meanness for tact and cleverness. His son 
Henry was more clear-sighted on most occasions, and 
Tie also respected Mr. Colcolongh very much ; in fact, 
he looked on him as an elder brother, and opened his 
mind freely to him. He gave him the secret of his 
heart, and told him all about his affection for Marian 
Leslie ; he would often sav — " I tell you, Colcolongh, if 
I were an emperor I would make her my empress. It 
is no childish love ; it mav have been so at first, but it 
has grown with my growtn, and strengthened with my 
strength ; and yet," he added, " I think she dislikes me. 
I would give worlds to tell her how much I love her, or 
even to get one kind look or word from her. I cannot 
account for her coldness towards me ; I called on her 
twice, and she declined seeing me, though I knew she 
was at home." 

'*I cannot make it out," said Colcqlough; .*'one 
•would think a poor girl like her would be proud to be 
noticed by a young man of your prospects." 

** There it is that your discernment is at fault ; she is 
not a girl that would be influenced by pecuniary matters 
at all. I am very sorry to be obliged to leave the 
country at this particular time; but, of course, my 
father's health requires it, and that is a duty not to be 
neglected'. But I shall depend on you to write regularly, 
and let me kno\^ all about Miss Leslie's health ; you can 
easily find out by asking the people in the neighbour- 
hood, and, as you belong to Father Dunn's congrega- 
tion, you could ask him now and then about her." 

TTiis conversation took place the day before Henry 
left. We said Mr. Fitzrov nor his son did not write 
to any one since they left home but Colcolongh. If 
they did write to any one else, the letters never came to 
their destination. Mr. Maxwell called every morning 
Just at post-hour, to learn something of his friends. It 
was rather surprising the interest he took in the welfare 
of persons that heretofore were little more than common- 
place acquaintances. One mominff he entered the 
xountin'g-iouse of his friend with his usual studied 
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salute, saying—'* Well, Mr. Oolcoloiigh, any tiewft from 
the tmvellers to-day ? It is a d — —d strange thing 
they have never written to me." 

"It is, indeed, BiVy'very strdhge,^ said the naahi of 
invoices; "but, I am happy to tell y6u, they are going 
on very well," and he laid down the letter he had been 
reading. ' 

Maxwell glanced at it -— " That id like Henry's 
writing," said Maxwell. 

" Yes, sir— just a few lines,** said the clerk. 

"A fine fellow, that," said Maxwell; "I would give 
any thing for a few lines from him.*' 

"His letter to me is private, or I should give it to 
you to read," said Colcolough; "indeefd, it is quite con- 
fidential.*' 

" Well, well," said Maxwell, " he is a strange boy ; he 
acts in downright contradiction to what he speaks. Toti 
are about the last man in the world/should etpdct'him 
to make a confidant of; but, I verily believe, he giveis 
his c6ufidence to every one, and would lead each one to 
thitik he were the only confidatit. Pd bet a sovereign I 
could tell the substance of that letter in your hand." 

" Doncj sir ! " said Colcolough, giving a half doubtftil, 
half confident wink. * 

" Pshaw, man," said Maxwell ; " it is all about Miss 
Leslie. The boy is really cracked." 

" Beaten, sir— down with the sovereign." 

" Oh, certainly not ! " said Maxwell ; " unless you con- 
vince me by letting me see the letter." 

" Oh, honour bright ! " said Colcolough ; " you must 
remember I said the letter is strictly private, so; there- 
fore, I pannot give it you to read ; you must trust to my 
Honour." 

"Ohl but that is not fair dealing," said Maxwell 
laughing ; " there should at least be an umpire on suck 
an important bet,"' and he laughed again loudly, and 
rubbed his hands; as though they werei extremely col4 

It may be well to say here, to Colcolough it torn ati 
important bet. He had one great faulty and that was 
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love for money. He wonld sell his mother for money ; 
hence, he was more than anxious about the bet. We 
need scarcely tell our readers that Maxwell cared all as 
little about it when his vanity or his curiosity was to be 
satisfied. In the present instance, he would have given 
twenty sovereigns to get possession of the letter ; par- 
ticularly as he thought he saw his own name in it. 

^^ I say, Colqclough/' said hiB companion, ^^ how are 
we to decide this matter ? I really don't want to act 
shabbily ; but then I must be fairly beaten.'' 

" WeUf sir, you are fairly beaten. Mr. Henry has 
certainly inquired for Miss Leslie, but he has inquired 
for some one else, too ; and a d d sight more par- 
ticularly than he did for her. So, if you wish to draw 
out of the matter you may ; the bet was this — ^you said, 
^ You'd bet a sovereign the contents of the letter is M 
about Miss Leslie/ Now, I tell you, on the word of a 
man, it is not; but that the principal portion of the 
contents is about another, and a very different person.'' 
/ ^^ Oh, dang it, man 1 there is the sovereign ; we must 
not fall out about it ; I am sure it is all right. I always 
had a high opinion of your honour. You have never 
.been to see my Swiss cottage ? " 

"No, sir," said Colcolough, recovering his good- 
humour by pocketing the money. 

**Well, then," said Maxwell in a very patronising 
tone ; ^^ I always had a great respect for you. I shaU 
Jbe at home this evening ; you may as well come and 
dine with me. I don't know what we shall have for 
dinner, but I can promise you some first-rate wine, and 
i9ome of John Jamieson's first shot ; I dine at seven 
o'clock, go will you favour me ? " 

** I shall do myself the honour," said Colcolough, quite 
flattered by receiving so much attention from the man 
of fashion, who wished him—" Good-morning." 

Colcolough rose and walked to the street-door with 
him ; he felt it gave him a certain consequence to be 
on such familiar terms with the wealthiest man in town. 
, When he returned to the counting-house, he retired 
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to the private office, and silently congratulated himself 
on his success. " After all/* he said (muttering to him- 
self), " one is all the better for mixing in good society. 
Maxwell is a first-rate iellow — ^he has no pride or non- 
sense about him ; he knows how to value real worth." 

No doubt the respectable Mr. Colcolough was quite 
satisfied that he possessed a large amount of real worth, 
when he won Mr. Maxwell's esteem so readily. He 
* Dever thought for a moment that he could have any 
underhand reason for bestowing his friendship ; there- 
fore dismissed the matter for the present, to commence 
the business of the day. 

• Meantime, Mr. Maxwell sauntered thoughtfully to- 
wards home, revolving the conversation he had just had 
•with Colcolough. " I must make this fellow use- 
ful to me," he soliloquized ; ^^ but I must be cautious. 
•He has a slight dash of what he and the world calls 
honour; yet I can see he possesses not a whit of it. 
'He can be bought. I must see that letter ; I am certain 
I saw my own name in it. I see ! my plan is, to weaken 
the fellow's good opinion of the boy Fitzroy, and flatter 
him. I can readily make him believe there will be a 
great change in the establishment if the old man died ; 
and show him how great a tyrant Henry would be in 
power. Fes ! — I must flatter him on his abilities for 
business ; then, I shall make him dissatisfied, by telling 
him he is not paid enough for the good service he 
renders the house, and then promise to use my in- 
fluence to get him a better situation, and a better 
^ screw/ as he calls his salary. I shall place him under 
heavy obligations, and thereby have him in my power. 
He shall be my tool ; he shall be a creature of my own " 



CHAPTER Xnt 

Well, now, my whole yentnre is forth, I will resolve to depart. 

BsN Jonson'b Eve$y man out of his JBumottr^ 

Mb< Scott, though a man of good.meaDS, was not a 
man who would spend his inoome or straiten his familj 
by seeing company; be loved to see his wife* and chil- 
dren happy, and gave them every comfort. He knew 
the world thoroughly, and estimated it at its proper 
value; he liked to do good, and serve his fellow-crea- 
tures where and when he could, but he was not a party*- 
going or a party-giving man, therefore, a small dinner 
party was quite an event in their quiet household. Poor 
Minnie was in perfect ecstasy ; twenty times in the day 
would she draw Marian into her room, t&ke out all her 
finery, try it on, and consult her as to what eiie looked 
best in. We may as well :here inform our readers that 
the poor child's wardrobe was but scantily supplied with 
finery ; any thing in that way she possessed, was the 
faded, cast off finery worn by her mother before her 
marriage; but to Minnie's unpractised eye they were 
beautiful, and, being a little vain, she thou^t she looked 
beautiful in them. Having settled every thing for her- 
self, she said to Marian — "What shall you do for a 
head-dress ? I don't like that cap you wear " (Marian 
had to wear caps, having had her head shaved during 
her illness). 

*' Oh, my dear," she said, " I shall just appear in my 
usual dress ; if I had to change it I would not appear at 
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all ; beside, you know/' she said, smiling archly at her 
young friend, ^^ I do not want to make a conquest. It 
is only a quiet dinner your papa is giving to Mr. Max- 
well and one or two others/' 

^^ But, dear Marian, mamma has invited some iriends 
for the evening ; the Eev. Mr. Thompson and his daugh- 
ters are invited, arid they are always talking of the lovely 
dressed they get from London: I hope they won't look 
nicer than I, or that Mr. Maxwell will not admire 
them more than me— lis — 'I mean." And, as the inno- 
cent girl talked on, her bright healthy face looked per- 
fectly beautiful. 

* At length the wished-for evening arrived, and Mr. 
Maxwell was introduced to as happy a family as ever 
received a friend ; he was a highly bred, polished man, 
and had a fund of brilliant, witty conversation ; he was 
well versed on eveiy subject you could introduce ; he was 
Tery musical, and had a fine voice. The little party 
were all assembled in the drawing-room, and a bright, 
cheerful conversatidn kept up. When the dinner-bell 
rang, Mr. Thompson offered his arm to Mrs. Scott, and 
Mr. 8cott took charge of Marian ; while, to Minnie's 
perfect delight, Mr. Maxwell presented his arm to her. 
Mr. Dunn conducted the two Misses Thompson to the 
dinnet-roont While the little party were chatting 
before dinner, Marian (always retiring) shrank back to 
the further end of the room, from the bright, gay con- 
versation so little in unison with her own feelings, and 
there she remained a silent observer of all that was pass- 
ing before her. However, she did not pass unnoticed ; 
there was one present who was greatly disappointed 
when introduced to Miss Leslie ; one who expected, from 
all he had heard of her, to see a fine, brilliant beauty, a 
beauty who was poor and proud, and therefore would be 
flattered by an introduction to himself, and would cal- 
culate on the probable results of such an introduction ; 
depending, as he thought, on her artful ambition and 
her extreme beauty. It would be difficult to describe 
his disappointment and surprise when^ instead of meet- 



I 
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ing a person such as we have described, he met tfar 
modest, retiring, noble-hearted girl, who cared little fo* 
his rank, fortune, or friendship, but shrank intuitiveV 
from the insinuating proud glance of his lustrous, blac} 
meak-like eye. Oui^ readers, doubtless, have recognia 
Mr. Maxwell in the gentleman alluded to. He v 
completely taken aback when, instead of all he I 
anticipated in Miss Leslie, he beheld her in her qy 
modest, queenly beauty^ the more delicately and tr 
parently beautiful for the sorrow and delicacy she 
undergone, all of which was heightened by her 
mourning dress. The ]Rev. Mr. Dunn, of all preser 
served how coldly Marian received the introduc 
nevertheless, dinner passed gaily enough, every on 
peared happy, particularly Minnie Scott, who, being 
and ears in love with Mr. Maxwell before she saw 
was doubly so now that he sat beside her at the dii 
table, giving her all those little nice attentions to w 
most girls attach so much importance, and men so I 
Poor Minnie treasured up every word in her hea: 
hearts, for such is woman, whilst men forget thei 
soon as they are uttered. When the ladies ros< 
retire to the drawing-room, Minnie looked in his . 
reluctant to break the spell by leaving his side, 
received that sweet, insinuating smile and glance 
bad won so many much more artful hearts before, 
meant nothing. 

When the ladies retired, Mrs, Scott tried to amuse 
them as best she could ; the conversation grew slack, and 
Minnie, whose mind was engrossed with the one subject, 
said — ^' Dear mamma, is not Mr» Maxwell a most de- 
lightful creature ? I never met so nice a gentleman." 

Mrs. Scott agreed with her daughter ; she was secretly 
as much pleased by bis attention to her as the child was 
herself: in fact, Minnie was quite a child in experience. 
Though Mrs. Scott loved Marian much, and knew that, 
Mr. Maxwell begged to be introduced to her, yet she 
loved her daughter better, and, with a mother's foolish 
£ond heart, she secretly thought it would be a great thing 
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it slie could get such a match for her child, whom she 
thought, of course, " the finer girl of the two." It is a 
vulgar saying, but a true one — " Every crow thinks her 
own young the whitest." 

When the gentlemen were alone, and unrestrained by: 
the presence of ladies, the wine went freely round ; they 
talked on politics, a theme so interesting to gentlemen. 
' Mr. Maxwell said — " We are selfish in leaving the 
ladies so long — ^by the way, what a fine creature that 
ittle girl of yours is ; she is so bright and intellectual, > 
he makes one forget he has grown old while speaking; 
> her ; she is, indeed, a charming girl." 

" She is a good child, sir," said Mr. Scott ; " I trust 
he may be spared to bless my old age." 

The gentlemen rose to join the ladies, and found them 
11 employed, some tSte-^-tSte, some looking over books 
nd prints, others examining the music. Mr. Maxwell 
>ined the musical party, bemg very musical himself, 
n looking over and discussing the merits of some songs, 
le found ^'Marian N. Leslie" written on every song he 
coked at. 
" You sing, Miss Leslie ? " said Mr. MaxwelL 
^' Yes, just a little," said Marian. 
" Oh, indeed," said Minnie, "she sings enchantingly ; 
if you only heard her, yoti would be delighted; papa 
3ays she sings as well as Grisi." 

" Well," said Mr. Maxwell, " perhaps Miss Leslie will 
iavour us by singing one of her pretty songs," and he 
offered his arm to lead Marian to the piano. 

She suffered herself to be led to the piano, and sung 
that beautiful song by Moore, "'Tis the last rose of 
* summer." Mr. Maxwell was indeed spellbound, as was 
every one in the room ; they had all heard that Miss 
Leslie had a fine voice, but perhaps in their whole lives: 
had never heard any thing to equal the peculiarly sweety 
bird-like voice they now listened to. She was, indeed, 
singularly gifted by Nature; she finished her song^ 
receiving the most flattering compliments. She was 
also a splendid performer on the harp and piano ; shei 
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played sevenl i»eoes, ierad at length she was requested 
to sing a duet with Mr. Maxwell. Their voioes harmo- 
nized most beautifiilly together ; he declared (and we 
must do him justice to say, sincerely) he never heard any- 
thing half so delicious as her voice. 

And there he was, that practised man of the world 
and of &8hion, and, we may add, a most polished liber- 
tine, ;who had dared to afik an introdpction to that 
bereaved beautiful girl, with the premeditated intention 
of working her ruin, sim(dy because be wished . to frus- 
trate Henry .Fitzroy's. happiness, and now found himself 
at her feet, ready to offer her his name and fortune. Her 
simple, retiring manner, and quiet unpretending beauty^ 
had won him more than all the daz2;|ing beauty he had 
ever met in crowded courts or glittering drawing-ropma. 
Poor Marian had made a conquest . unconsciously, and 
little cared for the prize she had won ; she shrank from 
his eompUments, and secretiy wished to be away. At 
lengthy while Mr. Maxwell was. accompanying himsetf 
at the piano^. she joined her more thau father, Mr. Dunn, 
who had watched her with a most jealous eye the whole 
evening ; who, with the Bev. Mr. Thompson, received her 
kindly, saying — ^^^You must take care .not to fiitigue 
yourself.'* . 

Dancing commenced, but Marian declined to dance, 
particularly as her doctor, who was invited for the even- 
ing, declared it would fatigue her too .much* The 
Misses Thompson were rather pleased that she did not 
dance, as it gave them a chance of some little attention 
from Mr. M&xwellj.with whom they were ab9olutelyin 
love. They could not see what it was that attracted Mr. 
Maxwell ; they thought her nice-looking, but not beau- 
tiful, and she played wdl, but not bett^ than ihejf did ; 
at leastso they thought;: and there was. certainly nothing 
in her: dress: to please any one. But thei:e was one little 
girl there, who saw her with very . different eyes. Poor 
Minnie Scott said in a. half-whisper to her father: — 

'^ Dear papa, did you ever see any one so beautiful as 
Marian.? ^^e is like aqneen^ or something more beau-. 
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tiful I I think she is like an angel ; don't you think 
so, too, papa?'' she continued. "I wonder does Mr. 
Maxwell think her like an angel ? " when a voice beside 
her said — 

^^ Indeed I do, my little charmer ; and you are like 
one, too.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I haTe a task to perform ; I must frustrate the boj. 

M. M. B. T. 

There is a good fire burning in the handsome parlour 
of Mr. Maxwell's Swiss cottage, and he and Mr. Col- 
colough sat sipping their wine after dinner. 

** I wonder, at your time of life/' said the host, *' you 
never thought of establishing yourself in business ; and 
I really wonder still more at your serving those people, 
who neither care for you, nor pay you in proportion to 
your services. Now, though I esteem both lather and 
son very much indeed, for old Fitzroy is a fine old fellow, 
yet I blame them greatly for not treating you better, in 
every sense of the word. You understand, eh ? " 

" Well, indeed, my salary is small, comparatively 
speaking ; but my situation is permanent, and they place 
every confidence in me." 

"They do,** said Maxwell, whom we may justly term 
the " fiend of discord ; " for so he proved to poor Col- 
colough. *' They do," he repeated ; " because they cannot 
get any one else to do the same work for the same 
money ; at least so I have heard that young fellow say 
a hundred times." 

**Did he really say that!" said Colcolou^h, whose 
pride by this time was sorely hurt, and who, in spite of 
the wine and good dinner, felt any thing but at home or 
at ease. 

** Indeed he said it to me the very day before he left," 
and he pushed the decanter over to his visiter and his 
victim. 
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" Well," said Colcolough, ^* he is a two-faced young 
rascal 1 If you were only to know how he has spoken of 
you to me I" 

** Oh ! *' said Maxwell, with well-feigned indifference, 
at the same time refilling his glass, ^' that is impossible, 
my dear fellow; for, though I tease the boy terribly, I 
am fond of him, and I know he is fond of me, and feels 
flattered by my notice of him/' 

" You doubt me, then t " said Colcolough, who had a 
strict sense of truth and honour. 

** Not exactly doubt you, my friend," said the artful 
host, '^ but feel convinced you make a mistake." 

'^ But I say I do not I " said Colcolough, striking the 
table with his clenched fist; ^'and I have sufficient 
proof here in my pocket, in a letter I received this 
morning, and which you saw me reading, and say you 
saw your own name in it ; and so you might, and more 
than once, twice, or thrice.*' 

Maxwell, who saw his advantage, and was well-pleased 
with the success of his plans, was far too experienced a con- 
triver to appear in the least anxious to see the letter ; on 
the contrary, he affected to doubt his dupe's assertion, 
and thereby wrung the fatal letter from him — a letter 
written by Henry, in all his bo3rish confidence, to the 
man he thought, above all others, proof against tempta^ 
tion in any thing contrary to honour or honesty ; and 
who can one trust, if they cannot trust those who have 
been about them from childhood ? at least so thought 
Henry Fitzroy, and perhaps for the first time had his 
confidence abused, nor was he long in ignorance of the 
fact. Maxwell seized the letter ; it ran thus : — 

" Fabib, Oct. Uth, w 



** Deab Coloolough, — How I long to have an hour", 
to myself, that I may freely Unburthen my heart to the 
only man in the wide world who can sympathise with 
me ! Oh, that my father knew me as you do, and that I 
could confide in him as I do in you! Ihave written 
«feveral letters to the parsonage, and have not received a 
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reply to any of them : I am in a dreadfol state of sus- 
pense, and cannot make out the cause of their silence. 
We parted on the best of terms, and Mr. Scott promised 
to write constantly, and he is a man who would not 
break his word without some very strong reason ; can 
you throw any light on the matter ? I cannot tell you 
how my heart sickened when I read the part of your 
letter in which you told me of that detestable villain 
Maxwell's introduction to the parsonage. How can Mr. 
Scott^s keen judgment be so much at fault, as to intro- 
duce such a consummate ruffian to his wife and daughter I 
But they are haply beyond his reach ; but, alas I my 
darling Marian, the idol of my boyhood's dream, is deso- 
late, and (though under Mr. Scott's roof) more or less 
open to his impertinent attentions. The thought some- 
times nearly drives me mad; at one time I think, from 
the complete silence of all parties, that perhaps Marian 
has been tempted by his wealth to listen to his false- 
hearted promises ; at another, I feel it is impossible she 
could forget the companion of her childhood ; and 
again, I ask myself what right I have to expect such 
constancy from one whom I left without even saying 
farewell, or offering the slightest consolation to in the 
hour of need ? I blame myself much for not opening 
my heart to her before I left, and thereby ascertain the 
exact state of her feelings towards me ; besides, I was 
bound to caution her against that villain. Maxwell, 
knowing him, and having studied him as I did. I can 
only now beg of you to keep a strict watch on his actions 
and his visits to the parsonage, and report all to me 
faithfully. You might inquire at the post-office if the 
letters arrived, and were they delivered. I trust your 
health is improving. Dear Colcolough, believe me, 
yours faithfully, 

" Henbt Alfbbd FrrzROY. 

" To Mb. Colcolough.** 

*^ Very flattering, indeed, to this individual 1 ** said 
Maxwell, pointing to himself, as he folded the letter^ 
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after carefully perusing its contents twice, and handing 
it to his visiter ; ^^ but it is just like the fellow. Of course, 
you will not take the trouble of making any inquiry 
about his letters, he does not deserve any thing from 
either of us. As for my part, I'd marry the girl, and 
make a handsome settlement on her, if it were only to 
crush the fellow. She is certainly a lovely girl, but I 
have seen girls just as lovely, going cheap. I believe 
she intends going out as a governess, and, if she was 
once from under the care of this whimpering old fool 
the parson, my proposals would be of a very different 
nature/' 

" Mr. Maxwell, you surprise me,'' said Colcolough. 

" How so ? " said his host, 

" Why, first, in the way you speak of Mr. Scott, whom 
I believe to be a truly good and pioiLS man, though I 
don't belong to his congregation ; and, secondly, by the 
inference one can draw from your last remark relative 
to Miss Leslie." 

" Never mind," said Maxwell, sending round the wine 
to him (but not the decanter from which he drank him- 
self) — " never mind : I see you are getting conscientious ; 
so do I when I am after three or four bottles of wine, I 
always get extremely religious." 

Maxwell had drugged the wine he intended for his 
victim, who very shortly became very drowsy, and was 
eventually quite overcome and fell into a sound sleep. 
As soon as Maxwell saw him perfectly insensible, he 
deliberately rifled all his pockets, took possession of all 
his letters, amongst which were many of Henry's private 
ones, and, having done so, he quietly left him to his 
repose, and retired to his own comfortable bedroom, 
where he slept soundly, and dreamt of the destruction of 
Henry Fitzroy's prospects. About four o'clock in the 
morning, Colcolough awoke stiff with cold, and sore in 
every limb, and of course in utter darkness ; for a long 
time he could not recollect where he was, nor any thing 
of the preceding night. Every thing was in darkness, 
and he was perfectly bewildered ; he called for help but 
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no help came ; every thing was silent as the tomb, and 
strange figures flitted before his eyes (at least in imagi- 
nation) ; he trembled from head to foot, his hair stood on 
end, as he fancied his old and tried friend, Mrs. Fitzroy, 
stood before him with her boy at her side ; he was per- 
fectly paralysed with fear, as well as cold, and groaned 
in an agony that we cannot find words to describe, but 
which the reader can imagine if he is at all sceptical 



CHAPTER XV. 

Hope is a lover^s staff; walk home with that, , 

And manage it against despairing thoughts. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

We must ask our readers, with us, to follow Mr. Fitz- 
roy and his son, of whose pursuits we have heard 
nothing for nearly nine or ten months. When Henry 
was leaving Ireland he did not take a formal leave of 
his friends at the rectory, which piqued them all very 
much; but there was one who felt it more acutely than 
all the rest — we need scarcely add that one was no other 
than Marian Leslie. They had grown up together, and 
loved each other as children; and, though separated 
while yet children still, their love grew with their growth 
and strengthened with their strength, at least so it was 
with Marian. Her mother told her she must not know 
him or see him, and she was taught to bow with strict 
obedience to every command of her parents; she did not 
know him nor see him, but she was not forbidden to 
think of him ; therefore she did not think it wrong, 
either before or after her mother's death, to think of 
him, and treasure up his image in her little heart. As 
a child her thoughts would frequently burst forth, in 
some remark or question about her little playfellow, 
when sitting or walking with her mother. Mrs. Leslie 
saw, with a woman's clear perception, that to suppress 
that artless liberty of her child would be to destroy and 
blunt some of the finest; feelings of her nature: she 
studied to win her child's confidence, and could read her 
heart as an open letter, find thus tried to guard her from 
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the sorrows of disappointed affection; she knew Heniy 
was fond of his little friend as a child, bat, as a man, 
she feared he would forget her, particularly as their 
positions in the world would be so different He would 
grow up the pampered, flattered son of affluence, and 
she taught the cold bitter lessons that poverty never 
fails to teach her children ; yet Marian was reared not 
only tenderly, but elegantly, and received a most accom- 
plished education; and when her mother opened her 
mind on the subject to her old friend the priest, while 
on her deathbed, he strongly advised her to let 
matters stand as they were, and to leave her daughter 
perfectly unfettered by any promise on the subject. 
^^ Leave it in the hands of God, who will take care of the 
orphan and provide for her as he thinks best;" therefore, 
Marian was free to admire her friend, who had suddenly 
changed from a boy to a fine, noble, graceful young 
man. She saw him once or twice after her mother's 
death, and her heart yearned to him as of old, but pru- 
dence forbade her to betray her feelings in the slightest 
degree, which formality Henry considered coldness, 
consequently he feared to trust himself to say good-bye. 
He accordingly wrote to Mr. Scott to ask Miss Leslie if 
be might write to her during his absence. Mr. Scott, 
who had a high opinion of Henry, saw no objection, and 
told Marian so, and, having settled the matter satisfeus- 
torily, his reply was that Miss Leslie would be glad to 
hear from him. 

He, in due time, poured forth the feelings of his heart 
to his beautiful young friend. His letters were duly 
posted, and arrived safely to the keeping of the post- 
mistress of the village of ; but never came to 

their true destination. The postmistress was rather a 
good-looking young girl of twenty-two, and was ex- 
tremely vain of her appearance. Any foreign letters for 
Mr. Scott or Miss Leslie she carefully put on one side, 
with another parcel which were to be called for; all 
others she gave to the postboy to deliver. There was a 
gentleman in the village who preferred calling for his 
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letters, and gave directions that they would be kept till 
called for. He admired the pretty postmistress exceed- 
ingly ; that is, " he said he did," and we must leave it 
to our readers to decide whether the ladies should 
believe all the pretty speeches gentlemen make ; parti- 
cularly if those pretty flattering speeches are made by 
men far above them in society. As for ourselves, we 
can only say that, if one can judge by appearances, 
" this gentleman," for one, must be sincere in his profes- 
sions of friendship and admiration* He presented the 
most lovely bouquets — not from his own greenhouses, 
which contained some very choice flowers indeed — but 
ordered specially from London for the lady of his love. 
His attentions were studiously delicate and respectful ; 
he dared not act otherwise, as the lady in question prided 
herself on being not only high-minded, but strong- 
minded also ; he therefore studied her tastes and feeliiigs 
with the utmost care, and contributed to them accord- 
ingly. Fruit, flowers, music, and poetry, and of course 
the last new novel, were the offerings made to the pretty 
postmistress. She read so much that she really thought 
herself the heroine, and thought writers did not colour 
their writings as much as people imagined ; in facl^ she 
was head and ears in love with her newly-found beau. 
He, in return, made her all kind of promises, and made 
appointments to meet her in the evenings after her 
business was over. These were always stolen marches, 
as her mother, though a very old and ignorant woman, 
was very particular whom she allowed her daughter to 
associate with. We shall just give our readers a short 
sketch of their conversation during one of those stolen 
meetings — 

" Dearest Lizzie, why are you so sad? Has any thing 
occurred to fret you at home ? " 

** No, dear William, nothing has occurred to fret me 
but my own actions. I feel I have done wrong ; that I 
am doing wrong.'' 

" Why so, dearest ? " said the gentleman, in his softest, 
kindest tone. '^ Surely it can be no harm, after your hard 
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day's work, to take a little walk in the evening ; and, 
every one will luimit, it is much more respectable to be 
attended by a gentleman than to walk alone." 

^ Ah, yes I " said she ; ^ but that is not exactly what 
is weighing on mv mind.'' 

'^ Oh I " said tne gentleman, ^^ Lizzie, I fear you are 
very ill. You are quite feverish ; really, your hands are 
scorching. You must come home, and make your 
mother give you a warm drink before you go to bed.*' 

All this he uttered scarcely knowing what he said, 
and oaring very little, so as he dirertel her mind from 
what was weighing so heavily upon her ; but it is not 
80 easy to hush the still voice of conscience. They 
walked for some time in silence. At length she said — 

'' I am not sick in body, but I am sick at heart. It 
was wrong, very wrong, for me to interfere with Mr. 
Scotf s letters, and those belonging to Miss Leslie 
What will become of me if it is ever found out ? mj 
poor mother will break her heart" 

^^ But, my darling girl, you are fretting yourself with- 
out cause ; it never can be found out, and the letters are 
of no importance. . All the harm that can come of it is 
what has already occurred, and that is to stop the con*e- 
spondence between those people ; in fact, you are doing 
a real good to young Fitzroy, and to Miss Leslie as well^ 
as old Fitzroy would cut his son off to a shilling if he 
ever married the girl. Beside, I don't believe he means 
to marry her. He is a very bad young man, and I have 
his father's authority for detaining his letters." * 

*^ But no one has a right to interfere with another^s 
letters. Would to Qod I never did ! I feel something 
bad will come of it. You know, William, I could be 
transported for it." 

The gentleman smiled, and said — 

''Not while you have my interest and fortune to 
defend you. But, come, come — ^no more of this 1 1 cannot 
bear to see you thus ; your fears are without the slightest 

* ThiB was an vntnith, as weU as the foregoing assertioiL 
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cause ; beside, when we are married we shall leave this 
horrid place. We shall live abroad, and then we shall 
be far removed from all the trouble you anticipate/' 

'^ But you too may change ; we may never be married. 
I have a presentiment you will leave me in my sorrow." 

The gentleman became quite indignant at this insult, 
as he termed the poor girl's words, to his feelings and 
his honour. Alas 1 he possessed very little of either. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Spare mj grief, and apprehend 
What I shaU feel. 

Beaumont and Fletchbb, The Love/^s Progrest, 

Mr. Fitzroy and his son had all the means this world 
affords to make them happy, and were trying to enjoy 
themselves ; but neither of them was happy. The old 
man's miserly heart was breaking lest any thing should 
go wrong in his absence ; beside, Mr. Colcolough had 
written to say he wished to leave. This was a most 
unaccountable thing, as he advanced his salary before he 
left home. Henry advised his father to offer a further 
advance, adding, " He is well worth twice the salary he 
has ; " but the old man thought he could not afford it. 
Thus, from the constant state of excitement his mind 
was kept in, instead of his health improving, it was get- 
ting worse every day. He sometimes kept his bed for 
several days together, from nervous excitement. He 
was annoyed, too, that Mr. and Mrs. Scott did not 
answer his or Henry's letters. Every one was slighting 
them ; he heartily wished he had never left his home ; he 
felt all through he never would live to see it again, and 
the warning was a true one, as time will show. Henry, 
too, was miserable, being so perfectly isolated, so cut off 
from all that were dear to him. He would say to him- 
self: — 

" I went the most honourable way of opening a cor- 
respondence. The permission I asked was granted : I 
have Mr. Scott's letter (and he would open the letter 
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and read it again and again) to that effect ; and yet all 
my letters to Marian and Mr. Scott remain unanswered, 
and they must have got them, or they would have been 
returned through the post. I shall just write one more, 
and ask an explanation." 

While he wa« turning matters over in his mind, the 
servant brought in a parcel of Irish letters. Henry 
hastily looked through them ; they were all for his 
father, and he was about to push them from him, when 
suddenly the under one caught his eye. He looked again, 
and found it addressed to himself. He knew the writing ; 
it was from Mr. Colcolough. He hastily broke the seal, 
and hurriedly glanced over the contents with a beating 
heart and throbbing brow. It ran thus : — 

'' Dear Henry,— I have had so much business pressing 
on me during the last few days, that I could not sit 
down to give you all the information you required in 
your last. I was most fortunate in having an interview 
with the old priest — by the way, he is in great trouble 
about having been ordered to Sidney. You see, my dear 
boy, priests are like soldiers, they must obey orders. He 
is very anxious about Miss Leslie; he speaks of taking 
her out with him, and placing her in a convent. Miss 
Leslie is well, and goes into society. The Scotts have 
given two or three parties ; the people in the neighbour- 
hood can talk of nothing but Miss Leslie's beauty and 
accomplishments. Your * friend,' Mr. Maxwell, has been 
to all their parties, and is a constant visiter at the rectory. 
It is reported he proposed for Miss Leslie. He was in 
this morning, and asked very kindly for you ; he com- 
plains loudly that you do not write to him. He put in 
very hard to see your letter, which I was reading when 
he entered my office ; but I told him it was a private 
letter, and put him off. If he had known its contents, 
he would not have been in the least flattered. What 
induced you to write such a letter ? My dear boy, take 
an old man's advice, ' Never commit your feelings to 
paper in such terms; always remember writiqg can be 
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filed ! ' and, after all, Mr. Maxwell is a very gentlemanly 
man. He has invited me to dine at the cottage to-day. 
I shall have more news in my next; I will sound him 
about the report of his intended marriage with Miss 
Leslie. Accept my best wishes, and believe me, ever 
yours — 

" OOLCOLOUGH.'* 

We need not say this letter was written and posted 
before Mr. Colcolough went to dinner. Our readers 
are aware how the evening turned out, and the exposure 
of the fatal letter. Henry read the clerk's letter over ; 
he could not believe the evidence of his eyes. Maxwell 
a visiter at the rectory, and they giving parties I He now 
understood why his letters were unanswered : Maxwell 
admired Marian and proposed for her, and she consented. 
He determined not to stay another day in Paris — ^he would 
go home, and, if possible, prevent such an ill-assorted 
marriage; he would candidly open his mind to Mr. 
Dunn, who is her proper guardian, and would willingly 
resign her to a convent sooner than see her Maxweirs 
bride. Marian could not care for such a man — it is her 
desolate dependent state that made her accept him ; but 
no — it shall never be, he said aloud, and struck the table 
with his clenched hand, 

** What is the matter, boy ? " said his father, who had 
entered the room unobserved, and had been watching 
his son's anxiety for some time. Henry started, and 
looked annoyed and confused at being thus discovered. 

^' What is wrong, boy ? " said his father. 

" Only fancy, sir, that scoundrel Maxwell going to be 
married to Miss Leslie 1" 

" Pshaw, you fooll" said the old man; "do you believe 
for one moment that my friend (whom you so politely 
term a scoundrel) would connect himself with a beggar ? 
but, even if it were the case, what has it to do with 
you?'' 

Henry saw there was no use in contradicting his 
&ther, therefore tried to change the subject by handing 
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the letters to him, and thns diverted his attention for 
the present. Mr. Fitzroy did not feel well, and re- 
quested his son to be ready to come out with him in an 
hour hence, and until then requested to be alone. 
Henry took advantage of the leisure hour, and wrote to 
Mr. Scott, complaining that all his letters remained 
unanswered, and begged to know if any of them con- 
tained aught that could offend either him or Miss 
Leslie ? This letter chanced to come to hand, owing to 
Miss Lizzie Hart being ill. Mr. Scott was much sur- 
prised when he read its contents ; and called at the post-: 
office to inquire about the missing letters. Miss Hart 
said she forwarded all letters as they came. Poor girl ! 
her heart died within her; she felt as if her death- 
warrant was signed. She lost no time in seeing Mr. 
Maxwell^ and told him all that occurred; he too 
became uneasy, and proposed that they should bei 
married at once. This pleased the simple girl very 
much. 

^^ We shall start for London in a few days, and we 
can be married there.*' 

Lizzie felt a misgiving; she did not like the idea 
of leaving her home without first being married, and 
she told her lover so, which offended him very much ; 
he reproached her for doubting him, and said it was a 
poor recompence for his confidence and love. In his 
pretended indignation, he said, if she regretted her 
choice in the least, it was not too late to retract — that he 
would release her from her promise to him. This he 
knew would be death to the poor girl ; she would suffer 
any thing sooner than give him up. At length she con- 
sented to run away with him. 

He gave her plenty of money, and she lost no time in 
making preparations for her journey ;. she ordered all 
her purchases to be forwarded to Kingstown. Mr. Max- 
well made his home arrangements, merely saying he 
would be absent for a week or two ; he wrote to Mr. 
Scott, expressing his regret that he could not wait on 
him previous to his departure — that he was going to 
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attend the deathbed of a relative, and hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing him on his retam ; in conclusion, he 
begged him to make his apologies to the ladies. He 
took poor Lizzie from her home more dead than alive, 
for she loved her mother tenderly, and she* could not 
bear to think of the affliction her absence would cause in 
her home. When they arrived in Kingstown she was 
surprised to see the elegant arrangements he had made 
for their journey. He had engaged a maid to attend her ; 
he proposed that herself and the maid should go first, 
and told her he had made all arrangements for their 
reception in London ; that he would mllow in a day or 
two. This he did to throw the people off their guard ; 
besides, he wished to see how they would take the 
mysterious absence of the postmistress, particularly at 
the present crisis; therefore changed his mind, and re- 
turned to the cottage. Lizzie was dazzled at the 
splendour of her new position; she forgot for a time her 
mother and her home ; she thought to herself, When I 
am married I can have my mother to live with me^ and 
make her happy. 

Alas I she little knew the precipice she was blindly 
plunging into ; her departure caused the greatest alarm 
in the neighbourhood; her mother was like a lunatic ; 
nobody saw her leaving ; she could not have intended it 
herself, as all her clothes and jewellery were lying in her 
room. Mr. Maxwell called the next day for his letters, 
and affected the greatest surprise when he was told the 
story. 

"There must be a search made," he said; "she may 
have fallen into the canal, or she may have been mur- 
dered." 

The gossip spread far and near; somehow or other, the 
report got abroad that Mr. Scott had been asking about 
some foreign letters that were missing, and the persons 
who were badly disposed, did not hesitate to say amongst 
themselves, that there must have been money in the 
letters, and that she had made away with it. She had 
been greatly envied for her beauty by the young women 
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of her own age and class ; they would say it never was 
with her own money she bought all the fine dress and 
ornaments she wore lately — somebody paid for them. 
Mr. Maxwell, too, shook his head and said — It was very 
strange that she should disappear so suddenly, and at 
such a moment However, be too disappeared, but no 
one suspected him for having smuggled away the pretty 
Lizzie. He arrived in London, and was received with 
open arms. 

" Dearest William," said poor Lizzie, as she clung to 
him ; '* I thought you would never come." 

• *' My lovely wife," he said, " will you always doubt 
me?" 

" No, no 1 " she said, *^ it was not doubt, but you can- 
not define my feelings — men never love as women do."* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The soul, secure in its existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

. Old Father Dunn was ordered on a foreign mission 
by his bishop ; in vain he begged to be left in his quiet 
little parish. But no 1 they wanted a man such as he 
in Sydney, and he must go. He was greatly perplexed 
by the change for many reasons : his great anxiety was, 
what he should do with Marian, having promised her 
mother he would never lose sight of her while he lived. 
He thought of taking her with him, but that was im- 
practicable, unless he could place her in a convent, and 
she did not feel called to that life. While matters were 

thus pending, he was dining out at Lord B ^s, and 

in the course of the evening he fell into conversation 
with a widow lady. She told him that she was going on 
the continent for a few years, as her own and the 
children's health required change of scene; she was at a 
loss for a lady that would take charge of the children's 
education, and be a pleasing companion for herself. She 
found it so hard to get a suitable person, though she would 
give a liberal salaiy — she would give forty pounds a- 
year, ^^and that was considered a good salary for a 
governess." 

The old man was turning all she said in his mind, and 
at length, after some consideration, he said — 

'^ Madam, I think I can find a lady to suit you; 
there is only one draw back, and that is she is very young, 
but she is very steady. 
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"Oh!" said the lady, whom we must introduce as 
Mrs. White, " I should like her all the better for being 
young, if she is capable to instruct my daughters." 

^* She is well qualified for the task," said Mr. Dunn ; '*she 
is my ward, her mother left her in my charge on her 
dying bed, never to lose sight of her ; and now, that I am 
ordered away, I am sadly puzzled how to manage. She is 
young, and beautiful, and highly accomplished;'' and as 
the old man spoke the tears stood in his eyes — "I think," 
he said, *' I could feel happy in leaving her with you."* 
The lady begged to have aninterview with Marian; shesaid 

she was staying at Lord B 's fot a month. It was 

arranged that Marian should wait on her the next day. 
The following morning Mr. Dunn paid an early visit at 
the rectory, and opened his mind to Mr. and Mrs. Scott, 
both of whom declared they would rather keep Marian 
as their child; she had so wound herself round their 
hearts that she had become necessary to them. Marian 
was then consulted, and she thanked her kind friends, 
but said she could not think of living a burthen on them. 
She said, '^My darling mother taught me lessons of 
industry and independence that I must not forget ; yet 
I know it will be a great trial to part with you all,'' and the 
tears of gratitude fell fast as she called them her dear 
kind friends, but, she added, "I must nerve myself to the 
task; besides, if s a task my mother imposed on me, and 
I look on it as a sacred one, and, my dear friends, you 
see God has sent it to me just in the right time. I feel 
very strong, and able for any thing.'* 

It was agreed, for many reasons, that Marian should be 
introduced to Mrs. White as Miss Norman; this was her 
mother's name ; and Mr Dunn thought it would baffle 
Mr. Maxwell if he should make any inquiry after her. 
She waited on Mrs. White at the appointed hour, who 
was quite charmed by her exquisite beauty and elegant 
manners. Every thing being arranged, Mr. Dunn, who 
accompanied Marian, was sent for to pay his respects to 
Mrs. White, with whom he was a great favourite, though 
the lady herself was a strict Protestant against Popery ; 
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nevertheless she married a Catholic, and her husband^s 
dying request was, that his three children should have 
Catholic teachers, and be brought up piously in the faitb 
their father lived and died in ; his wife promised, and 
held her promise sacred. Mr. Dunn proposed to take 
Marian to London, where he would have to stay a month 
or better, having some church business to attend to; be 
wished to have her with him to the last moment, if 
possible ; he had a strange foreboding that something 
evil would occur to his ward, and that she would want 
his protection, perhaps, when he would be far away. 
How often those sad feelings will force themselves on us 
when we are about to part from any one who is dear to 
us, and she was inexpressibly dear to the old man's 
heart, and, left as she was by her poor mother in his care, his 
feelings were as a father to a beautiful and only chUd 1 
It was settled that she would go with him and meet 
Mrs. White in London. Every thing was arranged foi 
their journey, when a new diflBculty arose ; it was about 
Mary Connor, who declared she would go wherever 
Marian went. She had a daughter nearly the same age of 
Marian ; she knew that she would take care of her father, 
but the old woman would follow Marian's fortunes, come 
weal, come woe. When Mrs. White heard of the faith- 
ful creature's determination to follow her child, as she 
called her, she engaged her to wait on herself, and then 
all things appeared smooth. Farting with the Scotts was 
a great trial to Marian, but it must be done — the hour 
of their departure arrived, and Mr. Scott said he would 
go as far as London with them. When they arrived 
there, they stopped at the house of an old lady, and 
made themselves as happy as they could. Poor Marian 
felt the parting from her kind friends at the rectory very 
much ; her spirits sank under the trial that was past, 
and she looked forward to the parting from the old man 
with great sorrow. She felt as if every tie that was dear 
to her was rent asunder, and for the first time felt 
perfectly desolate. They took her to every place of 
amusement, and tried to dissipate her fears. One day, ai^ 
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ihey. were driving down Regent Street, what was their 
surprise to see Mr. Maxwell and the pretty postmistress, 
as i^he was called, standing looking at something in a 
draper's window. Mr. Scott desired the driver to pull 
up at a little distance, and determined to watch their 
movements ; a feeling of surprise and disgust took pos- 
session of him, as it was otily a few days ago that Mr. 
Maxwell spoke in the most ungenerous terms of the 
poor girl who had become his victim, and did all in his 
power to make the worst impression on Mr. Scott's mind 
about her. From her sudden disappearance, and his 
departure so soon after, and now seeing them together, 
it was plain to him that all was not right ; and he was 
determined to watch them. Lizzie was magnificently 
dressed, and looked lovely indeed. Mr. Scott got out of 
the cab, promising to meet his friends at dinner, and 
dogged the unsuspecting pair to their hotel ; and, having 
thus satisfied himself, he returned to dinner, determined 
to call on the ninaway pair in the morning. When Mr. 
Scott left the cab, Mr. Dunn said to Marian — 

** Well, I suspected all through that matters were not 
all right between Maxwell and that girl, but I had no 
positive proof, therefore refrained from speaking to her 
mother. I did not like to see the villain lounging about 
there so often ; and I noticed that she became a very 
fine lady of late, but little thought it would come to 
this ; " and he looked tenderly at his ward, and said, 
"May Grod protect you, my child ; if ever you meet that 
man avoid him as you would a serpent ! I did not like 
his marked attention to you at Mr, Scott's; but was 
much pleased with your cold reception of his atten- 
tions." 

When they all met at their lodgings they talked the 
matter over ; Mr. Scott was determined not to lose sight 
of the girl, and would bring her back if possible ; when 
Marian left the room he said to Mr. Dunn — 

"I fear that Maxwell is a bad man : I am greatly dis- 
appointed in his character ; I thought him a fine noble 
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fellow, but this looks badly — ^very badly; he spoke very 
seriously about Marian, and I referred him to you." 

*^ The villain^ he knew better things than come to me» 
but I observed his attentions/' said Mr. Dunn. 

Next morning Mr. Scott had a hasty breakfast, and 
left his friends to call at Maxwell's hotel ; when he called 
he was told they were not down yet. 

**Whom do you mean?'' said Mr. Scott to the 
servant 

^' Mr. Maxwell and his lady, sir," said he« 

^' Give him this card/' said Mr. Scott« 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Her lips were silent, scarcelj beat her heart, 
Her eje alone proclaim'd, we will not part; 
Thy " hope " may perish, or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to life, but not adien to thee. 

Btboit. 

At a later hoar in the day Mr. Scott called at the 
hotel, and, to his surprise and disappointment, he was 
told that Mr. Maxwell and his lady had left; it was plain 
the servants were paid to hold their tongues, for none of 
them could tell whither he was gone. At last they said. 
All they knew was, that he was gone on a visit to some 
friends ; they praised him and his beautiful bride, and 
said she was the finest lady they ever met Mr. Scott 
turned away disgusted and annoyed; he saw at once that 
Maxwell passed the poor girl ofl^ for his wife ; he did not 
believe that he really married her, because if he had why 
should he take her away in such a mysterious manner, 
and expose her to so many unkind remarks? He blamed 
himself for not speaking to them when he saw them 
together; had he done so, he might yet have saved the 
girl, and have restored her to her home. Alas ! how bitter 
b self-reproach 1 the good man was miserable, and could 
not cease to reproach himself all that day. 

We must now inform our readers how Lizzie passed 
•the first few days in London before her lover's arrival. 
After she arrived in London she expected her lover in 
two days, but he did not come, nor any word from him. 
Still he had made every provision for her comfort ; her 
attendant was an English girl, who had lived in France 
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for years. She was a creature of his own ; she had been 
employed in a similar way several times before ; in fact, 
he always had her as an accomplice. ' Well paid, no 
matter how atrocious or revolting the crime he wished to 
engage herin,shewasawilling and an accomplished agent. 
The third day after Lizzie's arrival she thought she would 
go out for a drive, but to her surprise she found herself 
a prisoner; when she desired her maid to prepare to come 
with her, what was her astonishment to be replied to in 
the following terms — '* I say, where are you going, young 
woman?" Lizzie looked with unutterable disdain, and 
asked her did she know to whom she was speaking. 

" Oh ! indeed I do, my pretty bird; are you tired of your 
golden cage so soon? There, now, don't get into such a 
rage! I have had charge of prettier wenches than you, and 
kept their wings well clipped, I promise you/' Lizzie's 
heart died within her; the most dreadful things rushed 
through her mind, but she tried to preserve her dignity, 
and quietly ordered the maid from her presence, saying, 
when her master arrived he should hear of her conduct. 

" Dear mel " said the termagant, *' what a fine lady you 
have grown all in a minute 1 Oh, then, you may take it 
easy, for master won't be in a hurry coming ! It is plain 
he has some better game on hands, and he knows he has 
y(yii secured; so make your mind easy, and enjoy yourself 
till he comes 1 " and the wretch slammed the door after 
her, saying — "You'll not go out this day or early to- 
morrow." The next day she was much more civil, and 
Lizzie found it impossible to keep her off; she made the 
most abject apology, and begged she would not tell 
master on her, and that it should not occur again. Lizzie 
was softened by her apparent sorrow, and promised to 
look over it this time. 

It may be well to inform our readers of the cause of 

her penitence. She had been used to receive ladies in 

charge, and have them left to her tender mercies for 

. months, as she said, when her heartless employer had 

any better game on hands, and she supposed such might 

.be the casein the present instance; but what was her 
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surprise to get a letter informing her he would be in 
London the next day, and enclosing one for her mistress ! 
Lizzie understood why her letter was enclosed, and felt 
delighted at the hope of seeing her lover. He desired her 
not |;o meet him, as he preferred meeting her at home ; 
accordingly, she received him at home with all the 
warmth of her young heart. He brought a gentleman 
with him, whom he introduced as a clergyman, an old 
friend; that he met him by mere chance, and invited him 
home for two reasons — first, through friendship, and 
secondly, my love, you know we have not had the words 
said yet. The poor girl regarded this as an additional 
proof of his kind consideration for her feelings; whilst the 
villain was nothing more than a hireling, dressed up to 
deceive her, and the deceit was so perfect, that the poor 
dupe submitted to the sham marriage, and believed her- 
self happy, at least for the time being. They lived in 
the greatest luxury, at least it was such to Lizzie; he 
spared no expense to dazzle her, and she was blindly 
dazzled. She forgot the home of her childhood, her 
mother, and the bitter anguish and disgrace her absence 
bad caused her; little thinking a time would come when 
she would be glad of the humblest place under that poor 
forsaken mother^s roof, and would find neither home nor 
motl^r, but would have the bitter knowledge of having 
drawn down her sorrowing, greyheaded parent to the 
grave. 

Such is the fruit of disobedience I Let all young girls 
take a lesson from the fate of poor Lizzie ; and if they 
have a secret, let them remember the only one worthy 
of their confidence, and who won't abuse it, is their 
mother. However, we must not digress. When Mr. 
Scott saw Maxwell and Lizzie loitering about Eegent 
Street, he thought he was not observed himself, but he. 
was much mistaken. Maxwell had seen him the day 
before, and was determined to watch his movements; 
he accordingly employed a fellow to watch him ; he was 
not aware that his friends were with him, and his guilty 
conscience, made him dread the presence of the good 
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man. So snre and acute are the stings of conscience, 
that he thought all his villany was discovered, and that 
Mr. Scott was in pursuit of him to bring him to justica 
At one time he thought it would be just as well to dis- 
pose of him quietly ; the supposed clergyman would do 
the deed for a prescribed sum, yet he feared the possible 
consequences, and came to the conclusion that flight was 
easier and less expensive, and so they disappeared ; he 
settled in a beautiful villa he had some miles from Lon- 
don, and every thing went on well for a time. At length 
he became tired of his way of living, the novelty was 
worn threadbare, and he would absent himself for several 
days together ; at first he used to make excuses, and at 
length became quite indififerent. One evening he re- 
turned after an absence of ten days, during which time 
Lizzie had time to reflect on her own conduct, and her 
miserable condition. Several times during his absence, 
the man she received as a clererman came and held con- 
fereuce with her maid, and they both |ot pe^-ectly intoxi- 
cated ; this aroused the worst suspicions in her mind, 
she saw that he was an impostor, and that she was not 
a wife. When Maxwell returned after ten days' ab- 
sence, he was unusually cold to her ; when she ran to 
embrace him he coldly pushed her away, and ordered 
the servants to prepare for the reception of three or four 
friends, who would arrive in an hour or so. Of course 
they were gentlemen friends ; poor Lizzie never saw 
the face of a woman, since she went there, but the 
wretch she called her maid, and one or two other ser- 
vants. The gentlemen came, and the poor girl was 
shocked at their rude, impertinent familiarity ; she 
looked at Maxwell to resent it, but he laughed, and said 
in his half-drunken tone — " It's all right, old girl ! " 

No pen can describe the unfortunate woman's misery ; 
her heart died within her, for it was not yet callous ; she 
became fully awake to her situation — she was soon to 
become a mother, and her child to be an outcast. The 
gentlemen sat drinking to a late hour, when Maxwell 
.started up and said — '* I must be off, boys 1 '" 
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Lizzie clung to him almost fainting, and said — " WiU 
liam, dearest William, do not leave me I If you go, I 
must go with you ; you cannot mean to leave me in this 
horrid place, and with these horrid men I " 

He tried to shake her off, but she became savage, and 
her strength was more than natural ; one of the guests 
staggered over^ and tried to drag her from Maxwell, 
saying — " Sweet one, I shall take care of yoa"' 

She dashed him from her, her eyes flashing almost 
fire, and she clung to her destroyer for protection ; he 
struggled to disengage himself, but her hold was like a 
death grasp ; in the struggle they had reached the door, 
and what was her dismay to see the carriage, and the 
postilion no other than the supposed clergyman. With 
a strong effort Maxwell dashed her from him, and she 
fell on the pavement ; she was stunned for a few mo- 
ments, and they forgot her in their drunken hilarity, so 
that they did not see her rise, and crouch to the back of 
the carriage. The polished villain drove off, little 
thinking he carried his victim along with him; the 
vehicle drew up at the door of a magnificent house in 
*— ^ Square, the servant knocked, and the door was 
opened by a servant in very handsome livery; poor 
Lizzie, more dead than alive, dropped from her uneasy 
position, and met her betrayer at the carriage door as he 
got out ; she threw her arms around him, and when he 
tried to shake her off, sajdng ^^ Begone, woman I "" she 
screamed — " Never, William, never ! " 

The ruffian who drove him, seeing him so fettered, 
struck her on the head with the hkndle of his whip ; she 
gave a dreadftil groan and relaxed her hold, and Max- 
well, finding himself thus released, flung her from him 
into the channel. He hastily entered the house, the ser- 
vant in the handsome livery did not care to interfere ; 
seeing her lightly and handsomely clad, but without 
bonnet or muffler of any kind, and the rain pouring in 
torrents, he thought her unworthy even of his notice, 
therefore closed the door after the gentleman, and left 
her to her &ta The carriage drove off, and the drunken 
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postilion joined his own companions ; there she lay, to 
all appearance lifeless, for some time, when a policeman 
stumbled over her, and tried to kick the impediment out 
of his way ; he was not a little surprised, when he 
dragged her to the lamp, to see a beautiful woman mag- 
nificently dressed — he took her to the station-bouse. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

One woe doth tread npon another's heels, 
So fast they follow. 

Shaksfeabb. 

At length the hour arrived that Marian had to part 
with her dearest, kindest friend, whose affectionate care 
shaded off half the loss she sustained in her late bereave- 
ment; she never knew how entirely desolate she was 
since the death of her parents, yet she did npt complain, 
but made up her mind to work for independence with a 
right good-will. Still, a heavy weight lay at her heart ; 
she felt she was parting from her old friend and pre- 
ceptor for the last time, or, in other words, parting never 
to meet him in this world agaia He gave her many 
cautions about her future life, and particularly requested 
her to avoid Mr. Maxwell it* she should ever again meet 
him. 

" My child," he said earnestly, " believe no promise 
of his — believe nothing he says ; he is a deceit from 
beginning to end. I don't know why I feel so uneasy 
about him ; I have a presentiment that he will try to 
injure you.'' 

"Oh, nonsense, manl'' said Mr. Scott; "you will 
frighten the wits out of the child. You have nothing 
to fear from Maxwell, On the contrary, he has spoken 
to me in very flattering terms of Marian, which made 
me ask him to my house." 

'^ That is just the reason I dread him," said the old 
man ; ^^ for I am convinced that man does not possess 
one honourable feeliog ; beside, if he did make her his 
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wife, what comfort can the unhappy wife of a dranken 
profligate expect ? none, my friend — none ! " 

Marian sat silently listening to all her friend said. 
At length she said — " My dear friend, you may banish 
all fears on that subject from your mind ; I really dis- 
like the man too much ever to give him a thought. 
There is something in his glassy snake-like eye that I 
shudder to encounter. I would not marry him even if 
he could make me an empress." 

Just as they were talking, a carriage drew up to the 
door, and Mrs. White was announced. The gentlemen 
received her courteously. When the usual salutations 
were over, she said — 

" Well, Miss Norman (by which name we must know 
her in future), I trust you are quite ready to start ; we 
go this evening in an hour hence : I left you with your 
friends as long as I could." 

'^ Thank you, madam," said Marian; '^I am quite 
ready." 

" That's right,'' said the lady ; " I like punctuality in 
all things, so I trust we shall understand each other, and 
be very good friends. But, remember, my creed is punc- 
tuality." 

"I shall endeavour to give you no reason to com- 
plain," said Marian ; and she felt she did not like her 
half as well as she did before this interview. 

" Well, then," said the lady in the same matter-of-fact 
tone ; *• how is it to be ? Will you come with me in 
the carriage, or shall we meet on board ? " 

'' Oh 1 we shall leave her with you safe on board," 
said both the gentlemen together. 

^^ Then we have no time to lose," she said, rising to 
depart 

When the carriage drove off a cab was called, and 
Marian's luggage all arranged, and the little party drove 
off, and were on board half an hour before Mrs. White 
and her daughter, attended by old Mary Connor, arrived. 
Now every thing was noise and bustle, porters were 
running in every direction ; and at length every one was 
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ordered to go on shore who were not passengers, and the 
two gentlemen embraced Marian, and took a formal 
leave of Mrs. White. 

They had a very good passage ; but Marian was very 
sick, and had to go down to the cabin. The young 
ladies were most attentive to her ; they thought her the 
most beautiful creature they ever beheld. ^^She is 
almost too handsome/' said the eldest girl (who was very 
haughty) ; ^^ I have an idea that governesses should be 
all old and ugly. I think they are a horrid race 1 " 

'^ Oh, fie ! dear Bosa/' said the youngest girl ; " I 
think we owe a great deal to the unhappy class you 
allude to. I shoiQd break my heart if I nad to be a 
governess; it must be so troublesome to be teaching 
stupid girls." 

This hurt her sister, as she took the allusion to herself, 
being really a lazy, and consequently a stupid, girl. 
" Perhaps, Emma," she replied, " if I would only take 
the trouble I might be as clever as you; if Miss Norman 
is at all kind I may become studious, and excel even 
you.** The young ladies were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Marian and their mother walking up the deck, 
and they rose with the most courteous smiling faces to 
meet them. 

^^ I trust you are better, Miss Norman," said the elder 
girl, while the younger took her mother's hand and led 
her to a seat. 

•* Have you been sick, mother ? " said she. 

^^ No, darling ; but I thought I might be, and lay on 
the Bo&J' 

When they arrived in Paris they were all fatigued by 
their journey. They were met by friends who had 1 
carriage waiting, and with whom they intended staying 
for a few weeks ; it was a long promised visit. They 
retired early, and enjoyed a good sleep until the day was 
£Eir advanced ; they bad a magnificent suite of rooms. 
When they had refreshed themselves the carriage was 
ordered, and they paid a visit to an old friend, a lady 
who had been a school companion of Mrs. White's. 
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This lady was staying with her daughter, who had mar- 
ried a gentleman of title and large fortune. We shall 
introduce them to our readers as Sir John and Lady 
Milton. They were both young, and, jbhough they had 
been married some seven or eight years, they enjoyed all 
the happiness and freshness of their first affection. 
They had four lovely children, three boys and one girl, 
who were much loved by their parents. Lady Milton 
was a very lovely and a very fashionable, gay woman. 
Her husband was very proud of her ; he took her into all 
the gay society in Paris, and gave splendid balls and 
suppers at home ; they went into the best society, and 
entertained all the elite of Pari& Sir John and Lady 
Milton arrived after a long ride, while Mra White and 
her family were chatting with Lady Grimshaw. 

" Dear Mrs. White/' said Lady Milton, " what an un- 
expected pleasure is this I '' and she kissed her, as also 
her daughters. Sir John welcomed them most cordially. 
Lady Milton was struck with Marian's beauty, and 
begged to make her acquaintance. 

^\ Miss Norman, Lady Milton^^' said Mrs. White. 

" What a lovely creature I " said her ladyship in an 
under tone to Sir John. 

The eldest Miss White heard the remark, and said, 
also in an under tone, but loud enough to be heard by 
Miss Norman and her mother, " Yes, she is very good- 
looking ; she is an English governess mamma has engaged 
to travel with us." 

" GroodJooking 1'* said Lady Milton ; "she is perfectly 
lovely. But, dear Mrs. White, I am so glad you have 
come in time for our ball ; Monday week will be the 
eighth anniversary of our marriage, and Sir John intends 
to celebrate it with unusual briUiancy ; the invitations 
are out, but we shall feel honoured if you and the girls 
will join us ; and we shall feel so happy if Miss Norman 
will favour us by coming with you." 

'' Accept my thanks, Lady Wilton ; but you see,'' she 
said, looking at her deep mourning dress, '' I have had 
recent sorrows that unfit me for such a gay scene." 
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" Never mind, my dear girl, you can easily arrange 
your dress," said Lady Milton. ** In fact, we shall be 
glad even though you come in your crape dress ; so you 
see, dear Miss Norman, I am a tyrant in my way." 

Marian saw that it would be bad taste to persist in 
her refusal, and gave her consent; Miss Wnite's lip 
slightly curled, yet she smiled, and tried to appear 

5 leased ^ The visiters took their leave, having invited 
^ady Grimshaw and her son and daughter to luncheon 
the next day. 

When they were quite alone, 'Lady Milton, said — 
"Dear John, did you ever see a more lovely creature 
than Miss Norman ? '* 

" Never/' said Sir Jbhn_, ** except my owp lovely Eva;** 
and he looked with pijde on the lovely creature before 
him. 

" Oh John ! " she said laughing, '^ soxxie one has l^en 
teaching you to flatter ; .really if I w^ as beautiful ^fi 
Miss Norman, I would be the vainest woman in France, 
I fear she will have something to do to paanage th^ 
eldest girl; she appears :to be ^ haugl^ty, iguorantgiiit 
She was. evidently annoyed that I. praised Miss Norman; 
and invited her ;to the ball, but I sl^ salwajpfisk h^r 
yfhQ^ I .inyite them." 



CHAPTER XX. 

I weigh not fortnnes frown or smile, 
I joy not much in earthly joys ; 
I seek not state, I seek not style, 
I am not fond of fancy's toys ; 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crave. 

Joshua Stlvbbtbb. 

The next day saw the same party assembled at 
luncheon, after which the ladies proposed that they 
should go shopping, and Sir John was at liberty to go 
where he pleased. The Misses White said mamma 
should give them new dresses for the ball, and she, like 
all mothers, was only too willing to indulge them. 
They went to Lady Mlton's milliner, and, after tossing 
several boxes of beautiful blonde dresses, &c., it was 
decided that Miss White should have a white tulle robe 
embroidered with silver, with a blue and silver wreath. 
She was very fair, and they all agreed she would look 
lovely in that dress. Miss Emma chose a delicate shade 
of pink crape, and pearl ornaments in her hair ; Marian 
tooK a great interest in the selection of their dresses. 

"Well, Miss Norman, what do you intend wearing?" 
said Miss Emma. 

** Oh ! " said Lady Milton; '* will Miss Nortnan allow 
me to choose her dress ?*' 

*^I shall be happy to be guided by your superior taste, 
my lady," said Miss Norman ; " but, remember, it must 
be inexpensive — my means are limited." 

**Very well, my little wise one," said the lady; "a 
plain tarlatan would look very well." 
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'^Lady Milton, yon know she is poor/' said Miss 
White. 

*' And, besides," replied her ladyship, " she is so beau- 
tiful, she will look better in the plainest dress than 
other girls would look in the most extravagant dress." 

This was said in an under tone, but the young lady 
did not expect such a pointed reply. Miss Norman was 
to have a white crape dress, trimmed with white frosted 
roses, with black velvet leaves^ and the same flowers in 
her hair. Miss Norman thanked Lady Milton for all 
the trouble she had taken, and was quite pleased with 
her choice ; the ladies all appeared perfectly happy as 
they took their seats in the carriage. They were all 
chattering away, — Miss Norman turned ashy pale. 

^^ Oh, my dear, what ails you, are you ill ? " said Lady 
Milton. 

But she got no reply, the poor girl had fainted ; they 
untied her bonnet, and begged the coachman to drive 
home as quickly as possibla By the time they arrived 
Miss Norman had recovered, but Lady Milton said she 
should rest till evening ; and undertook to explain all 
to Mrs. White. Having given our heroine in care to 
her mother, the kind-hearted woman took the Misses 
White into her own charge, and conducted them to their 
mother, who was much concerned to hear her governess 
was so ill. 

"Did any thing occur to annoy her?" said Mrs. 
White, not addressing any one in particular. 

" Oh no, indeed, mamma ! " said the elder girl blush- 
ing (for she remembered the unkind allusion she made 
about her dress) ; '^ we have been all very kind and atten- 
tive to her, and Tm sure Lady Milton has ^ noticed ' her 
very much: I am quite certain Lady Milton acts with 
kindness and condescension to every one." 

^ I trust you will profit by her example." 

'' Mamma, you are speaking very cross to me," said 
Miss White ; and she left the room pouting. 

Lady Milton rose to depart, and received Mrs. White's 
thanks for her attention to Miss Norman with her usual 
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sweet smile, promiBing to 'sfetid the ydtmg lady -ho'me 
in ber own carriage in the evening. Marian was quite 
restored when Ijady Milton tetumed, trnd thanked her 
in the wartnest terms for her kind atteftititiili. &lih 
smiled, and asked het if she could adooutit 40): hcfr suddte 
illness. 

MariiEin hesitated for aindtbent ; hrkdy hl^tiMikg'dimplf, 
said — ** I haivebeen tanght by ^my dear toother never to 
equivocate, and I would be most 'tingraltefftil If I didld 

" Then, do tdl me all, my dear girt. Believe liie, yot 
Bhall always find me your fri^tfd.'* 

" Then, madam,'' said Mariafn, "before I left my latfe 
home I met a gentleman Whose feittentions W0^e Wtf 
troublesome to me. I dislike him vei^y mtich, and I 
cannot tell why, but that my guardian had a vety ba& 
opinion of him, and gave me so many cautions when 
parting with me, desiring me to avoid him careftdly 
should I ever meet him in Paris/' 

" Yes, my dear, but what has that to 'do with you 
now ? " 

" Well, madam, I may be wrong, but a gentlemati 
passed us on horseback exceedingly like him, and he 
gavfe that disagteecible look at me so peculiar to 'the 
gentletilian I spe^k df. His look fri^htetied tne, and ye^ 
it cannot be him, for we saw him m London while wfe 
Vere 'th^re, and he left that to visit some friends in 
Alton, so that it mui^ be imagination; bilt, really 
Father T)unn said so mtich ^botit him*-^I toea:n, to cau- 
tioti me against him-^h'at the circtltosta;nee niade -ttifie 
quite nervous." 

♦^Well, after all, y6u silly giri, 'it is nothing tndre 
thain a provokiiig Yesetnblahce," said Lady Miltoh ; 
but she secretly thought differently. . She well ktieW 
that Marian's beauty and poverty Would' expose hefr'to a 
gteat deal of Annoyance. Sir Jbhn came into the 
drawing-room while they Were speakitig, and his wife 
told him all about it. 

**May I €isk the gentleman's name, Miss Norman ? " 
said Sir John^ after some consideration* 
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*^ Mil* M»?f wgJJ," mA Marian. 

§ir ijoim tpot^ out hi^ tabli^tSi, and slp\t^ly repeaf;ed the 
Ql^e, ^nd, wxol;^, sowetiijng at the same time; and, 
returning the tablet to his pocket, hp said — 

*' It. ifi, iU n^rvouspess j but» even so, you must never 
go out alone i|i Paris : and[> if any thing should apnoy 
you, look on n^e^ and my wife as your friends. We shall 
protect you, if necessary/' 

*'I. ap^ ujv^ible. to tjiafuk: you/' said Marian, bursting 
into tiearSk 

** Dear Miss Norman, there is no thanks due for doing 
our duty. We aye strong iu Paris, a,nd you are desolate; 
80 that we are bpund to do it* But, independent of all 
tb^t, I assure you, you We won n^y— (she wg^ going ta 
say sympathy, but checked herself, apd said) — jieartfron* 
the first mon^eut we m^t. Did sW Qpt, tTohnny?" said 
the lovely wife. 

^^ Ye^ indeed,, my d^rliug ; and miue, too/' said her 
husband. 

** Well^ Wjell," sftid hier bdysWft " but that is a bold 
assertion ; " and she stooped apd kisfiied her young 
ftiend, and said — " Y^s^ det^r, wei shall hoth loye yG^u.-' 

She could s^e ho^ very aipute Mariau's feeling« were, 
even though what she. said was in jest 

Sir John ordered, the carriage, and accompanied his 
wife ^ud Miss Norman to Mr& White's temporary resi-* 
deuce. The young ladies shpwe4 the. great^^t attention 
to their governe^ss, which pleased theu* nxother very 
much. Wh^n the csMrriage drove off. Lady Milton 
said — 

'^ I would giye auy sa]ary to have^ i^uch an insrtructresa 
for my children ; site is so superior to the geueral ruu 
of tea(chers you meet. She is fit to gra-ce a throne. ! " 

** I don't know what it is," said Sir John, ^^ that is so 
winning about her ; she is r€|ally irresistible. It must be 
her extreme simplicity and unpretendiug manners that 
wins one imperceptibly. She is just one, though seeking 
for no attention, that you feel bouud tg protect." 

^* I wish shei were living wjth u%" said his wife. 
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'* Oh ! my love, it would never do to interfere with 
Mrs. White's domestic arrangements. She looks to be 
a sturdy woman. You can be very attentive to Miss 
Norman where she is.'^ 

"But, dear John," said the lady, "I am sure she 
can never be happy where she is. That eldest girl is a 
most haughty, insolent creature. If you were present 
to-day, you would agree with me. I can see, my love, 
that Miss White is jealous — nay, offended at your atten- 
tion to Miss Norman ; and she is also envious of her 
beauty."' 

"She is indeed very lovely," said Sir John, rather 
speaking to himself than to his wife, and then speaking 
aloud he said, " she reminds me forcibly of my beautiful 
cousin that I was so much attached to when a boy. You 
remember I told all about it Jbefore we were married." 

" Yes, darling, I remember the story of your cousin ; 
it's strange that such a sympathy should exist between 
us. It's quite possible your cousin may have married 
her ill-chosen lover, and Miss Norman may be the off- 
Spring of that marriage." 

" No, it cannot be," said her husband, " for Norman 
was not the young man's name ; but, by Jove ! Norman 
Beaufort was my cousin's name — could it be possible ? — 
I must ask her all about her family when I have an 
opportunity. I would swear she is my cousin, if time 
stood still for at least twenty years. Mary was just my 
own age, and it was reported she died about a year after 
her father's death ; and here, you see, there is a contra- 
diction, for Miss Norman is in deep mourning for both 
her parents, who died within a day or two of each other. 
I wish I knew her guardian ; it would appear he had 
Mrs. Norman's confidence, and perhaps would throw 
some light on the matter." 

"But, my dear," said the lady, "her guardian has 
sailed for Australia. 

" Then I shall be her guardian while she remains in 
Paris," said Sir John. 

" And take particular care that] nothing occurs to 
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annoy her at the ball/' said his wife. ^^ I ordered a superb 
dress for her just to vex Miss White; she behaved so 
rudely the day we were out. There, now," said Lady 
Milton^ ^' I know you are going to say I shall make Miss 
Norman extravagant, but you are mistaken : . I have 
become very economical, I assure you ; but that is all I 
shall tell you, you look so serious, and you know 1 can- 
not bear to see you serious." 

Her husband assured her he never thought her extra- 
vagant, and highly approved of every thing she did. 

At length the evening for the ball arrived, and all 
was bustle and fret, for the young ladies' dresses had not 
come home yet — ^we mean the Misses White and Miss 
Norman ; they were sitting in their dressing-gowns almost 
in despair, when Mrs. White entered their dressing- 
room, dressed, saying, " Girls, you had better wear your 
handsome pink tarlatan dresses ; and did you bring any 
evening dress with you, my dear ?" she said, turning to 
Miss Norman. 

" No, madam," said Marian, " I have only my black 
crape dress with a low body, and it would be very un- 
suitable ; but, if the girls can manage to go, I don't mind 
being left at home." 

Just as they were putting on the tarlatan dresses, 
Connor came running into the room followed by two 
servants, carrying a large basket containing the dresses. 
Marian, regardless of self, gave all her attention to her 
pupils, and assisted the young person who came to see 
the dresses on, in case they should require any little alter- 
ation. The dresses were considered perfect even by the 
fastidious young ladies, who really 6id not know what 
they wanted. 

" Oh I dear mamma," said Miss White, " it is half-past 
ten o'clock ; would it not be better for us to go on as we 
are dressed, and we can send back the carriage for Miss 
Norman ? " 

" Certainly not 1" said her mother. '^ You forget, my 
child, that Miss Norman might have been dressed while 
she was assisting to dress you and your sister ; your pro- 
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posal woikld be a poor return for so much kind attention^ 
MisiB Norman/' she added, " Connor can do any thing 
dlse they require, and this ybung woman will oblige me 
by giving her attention to yon." 

Marian retir^ to her own room, and, with the assist- 
ance of the milliner, was dressed in a very short time. 
The poor girrs heart died within her when she saw the 
magnificent silk slip and all the et ceteras, well knowing 
how liffht her purse was. 

" Ony miss 1 " said the toilliner, " you look beautiful-^ 
you eclipse the other ladies completely." 

Mrs; White and her daughters were perfectly dazzled 
when she appeared before them% 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

One fatal ^ibem^vaace, oite sorrow tbat throws 
A dark shadow alike' o'er our joys and our woes ;. 
To which life Dothing darker or orighter can bring, 
f er whi(ih jd^^ hatli no balM, not affliction mc^ sthir. 

Wb mmt now return to see what haa become of poor 
Lhszie HarL We left her lying seik£ele8s, staaned by 
her &1I> and driyen to madne6» by the insulting, hearts 
less desertion of her betrayer^ for whom she all as heart- 
lessly deserted home^ and friends^ and^ above all^ a fond 
mother. 

Before we comrnence our task, we beg to express our 
hope^ if amongst our readers tha:e i£ould bo young 
ladies (we allude especially to young ladies earning their 
bread in shops, ware-rooms^ and milliners' work-rooms ; 
iiM facty to all girls in humble life) who aspire to -men 
above them in rank, to remember the fate of Lizzie ELart, 
and to bear in mind that the class alluded to supplies 
too many such victiaiS) owing to the want of confidence, 
we are sorry to say, too often existing between daughters 
and their parents^ A girl should never forget that h^ 
mothei' wul prove her best and wisest counsellor, no 
matter how htimble or how {dain that mother may be, 
and she should value so great a blessing if it is spared 
to her; and if God ha» been pleased to call away that 
best of all preceptors, a '^ mother/' such girls should 
carefully try to walk in the path tbat their departed 
mothers would have marked out for them, and thereby 
draw down the blessing of God on their actions^ For 
our own part^ we would rather accept the rugged hand 
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and honest heart, that often beats under a very rough 
coat, than the jewelled hand and flattering promises of 
men whose position in the world alone, in most instances, 
would prevent them performing those promises — ^promises 
that, even were they fulfilled, would place the young 
lady in a very painful position if her feelings were 
refined, or her mind well regulated. It is a very painful 
thing for a wife to know her husband is shut out from 
his &mily and friends because of his connection with 
her, *' a girl of humble rank/' Would that Lizzie Hart 
had considered all these things before it was too late 1 

When the policeman raised her from the ground, he 
was surprised to see a person of her appearance in such 
a place, on such a night, and at such an unseasonable 
hour, for it was long past midnight. He placed her 
carefully on the steps of the house that contained her 
betrayer, and he became alarmed, seeing no appearance 
of life in her. There happened to be a cab passing, and 
he placed her in it, and took her to the police-office and 
reported the circumstances. They put her on the 
ground before a great fire ; and, to the credit of the 
humble policemen be it told, they chafed her hands 
and loosed her dress ; in fact, did every thing they 
possibly could do to restore her. They got brandy and 
poured it down her throat ; and, after some time, she 
showed symptoms of reanimation. But she was quite 
delirious ; and all they could learn from her was, that 
William was gone, and she should follow him. The 
poor stricken creature raved all night about the wretch 
that had caused her ruin. There were no papers that 
would lead to any discovery found on her; the only 
thing that might have been useful in that way, was a 
miniature brooch which had fallen from her dress in the 
cab, and the cabman next day found it, and made it 
his own. 

She was removed to an hospital, where she got the 
treatment she required. She remained perfectly insen- 
sible to her sorrow for nearly three weeks, having got 
brain fever, during which time she became a mother. 
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The child was healthy, and the doctors and nurse thought 
it better to leave the child with her, in the hope it 
would assist in recovering its unhappy mother. The 
disease had passed the crisis, and the poor sufferer slept 
calmly for several hours. Next day, when the doctors 
came round, they found her much better, that is to say, 
out of danger. She was extremely weak, and they re- 
frained from asking her any questions. She looked 
curiously at the baby, but did not repulse it ; she also 
wondered at the room and the nurse, but did not speak 
for some time. She turned away and covered her eyes 
with her hands, and slept again ; but this time it was a 
healthy, refreshing sleep. Next day she awoke ; and, 
rubbmg her eyes, she said to the nurse :- 

'* Who are you, and where am I ? Have I been 
dreaming ? Oh, yes ! it was a horrid dream 1 Where 
is William?'' 

She asked all those questions without waiting for an 
answer ; at length she felt exhausted, and fell back on 
her pillow. For a few moments scalding tears came 
chasing each other down her cheeks, and again she asked 
the nurse to tell her what had happened to her. 

" You have been very ill, honey," said she ; " don't 
you see your little baby ? " 

" Ah, yes!" said the poor girl, sadly ; " my child will 
perhaps curse its mother one day — poor little thing!" 
She added, as if speaking to herself, " Would that you 
had never seen the light, and I had never lived to see 
thee ! God ! that I had died on that fearful night ! " 

** What is your name, honey ? " said the nurse. 

" Lizzie," said the young mother, feeling that she had 
no claim to the name that she once thought was hers. 

" But your other name, deary ? " said the woman. 

"Alas! I have no right to any," said the sufferer. 
" I have disgraced one name, and I have got my reward ; 
I am nameless, friendless, and homeless." 

The doctors had been listening while she spoke, but 
she was not aware of their presence ; her short but sad 
account of herself interested them in her favour ; they 
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saw thait she was comparatiyely innocent eompared witik 
persons of her class, and they pitied her, and gave orders 
that every care should be taken of herself and her child. 
She was allawed to remain in the hospital until she was 
quite strong, and, when she was well enough to go out^ 
the doctor gave her five shillings, which at first she was 
disposed to refuse ; but when she thought of her ehUd 
she smothered the proud feeling, and stretched forth her 
hand for the alms that she would rather have died than 
accept for herself. When she found herself about ta leave 
the house, she was not a little startled to find the was 
without any clothing except the handsome sill dress in 
which the policeman found her on the &tal night die 
left her home ; that, alas ! was only ond in name. Her 
diiild, too, was only clad with such odds and ends as they 
could gather up in the hospital: the nurse, who was 
rather kind-hearted for a person of her class, gave heir 
an old shawl, which she wrapped closely round her 
infant, and departed. She walked onward without 
knowing whither she was going, and regardless of the 
appearanee she made. At length die sank down, 
wearied and exhausted, on the steps of a warehouse 
doOT, when an overfed dandy clerk passing in, said — 
" Come, my good woman, you cannot sit herey stopping 
up the doorway I " 

This speech aroused tiie poor girl to a full sense of 
her situation ; she tottered away to another door that had 
been barred and closed for the evening; she did nod 
weep> but terrible thoughts passed through her mind. 
There she sat in one of the bye-streets of London, the 
onoe handsome, much admiced, and sought after ^' Lizzie 
Hart I " there she sat, cold and hungry, in that busy city 
of wealth and comfort; there the vain^ ambitious, 
haughty beauty, whose uneducated mind had been 
turned from the path of obedience, of honour, of 
honesty, and of virtue, by flattery, and the artful atten-> 
tions of a man whose rank she had no pretensions to, 
nor never could support, being an humble^born, unedu^^ 
cated woman. She spumed the honest attention of a 
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man in bamble Tife, whose heart she had wod^ and who 
was able and willing to make her his wife, and give her a 
happy, comfortable home ; but how many, like her, throw 
away the substance for the shadow, and are blindly 
dazlsled 'by a bauble, while they trample under foot the 
" rough diamond,"" that would have proved a treasure of 
ine^iamable value P Alas I poor Lizzie had many bitter 
feelings to contend with, having flirted and trifled with 
more than one or two honourable competitors for her 
iianad ; in her heyday, she little oared how she deserted 
and pained hearts that she should have honoured and 
^med. All this passed in her mind, and she felt she 
aeserved 'her fete— and how dreadfully bitter is self- 
l^proaoh ! Having sot in the cold (till she was almost 
petrified, she 'determined to ask the next person who 
passed to direct her to a decent lodging ; she had not 
long to wait when a smart-looking servant girl passed. 
iPoor Lizzie said, "I beg your pardon, will you"' — but 
she passed without taking any notice of her ; the next 
'Was a respectable^looklng man, but the words died on 
her lips, she had not com^ge to address him. Her 
beaft was stricken with terror as she saw the evening 
closing round her ; several women passed, but did not 
beed her. Jit len^ two genteel4ooKing girls camB up, 
they looked at her as they passed, and said one 'to'the 
oiher^^^'What a pretty creature tixat poor woman is ; 
come back, TU give her a penny/* 

They returned, -and handea her a jpenny. liizzie 
looked at thism, but didnot spesdc; Bhe<burst into tears, 
and poshed the hand away. 

" There's our thanks ! " said they, and passed on. 

The next that ^oame up was an old gentleman, who 
was struck by her appearance, stopped, and said — 
"What ails you, my^ poor woman?" 

" Oh, sir !" she replied, (encouraged by^he kind tone 
of his voice,) ** can you direct me to a decent lodging?" 

The old man eyed her closely, and. asked her where 
she had been living. She told him she had just left the 
. hospital; and did not know where to go to. 
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" Are you the mother of this child ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, sir/' was the reply. 

" And where is the father ? '" he asked. But to this 
she could give no answer. 

" Where did you live before you went into the hos- 
pital ? " 

She told him she did not know the name of the place, 
that it was a very handsome place, and that she was 
never outside the grounds, which were extensive. The 
old man pitied her, but formed a very unfavourable 
opinion of her. 

" My poor woman," he said, " I do not know where to 
recommend you ; but, if I could see a policeman, I 
would speak to him about you ; and as he spoke he put 
a five-shilling piece into her hand, and walked on. 
When he met a policeman he told him about her, and 
returned to the spot. 

^^ Ah I " said the man, '^ this is the poor girl I picked 
up a month ago in the street.'^ 

" Do you know of any honest place you could take 
her to as a lodging ? " said the old man. 

^* Oh, there are plenty of places if she could pay for 
them 1 " said the man. 

" I have money enough," said the poor girl, sobbing 
bitterly. 

^^She has means to pay for her lodging," said the 
gentleman ; " I have given her money." 

'^ Come along, then," said the man ; and he took her 
through a horrid dirty lane, and they met a common- 
looking woman who sold vegetables, returning after her 
day's hawking. 

'^ Good-evening, Biddy," said the man ; *^ can you give 
this young woman a lodging?" 

*^ Oh, la I " said the woman ; " of course I can if she 
can stand the tin." 

" Can you pay two shillings a- week, young woman?" 
said the hawker. 

Lizzie promised to pay the sum required, but the 
woman wished to see the money and get it in advance, 
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which was speedily ^reed to ; and the poor girl, glad to 
get any place of rest, followed the woman as well as she 
was able. They entered a wretched house and reached 
the garret, where there were three or four other lodgers ; 
poor Lizzie was glad to make one amongst them. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Ah ! why art thon sad, mj heart ? why 
Darksome and lonely ? 
Frowns the face of the happy sky 
Over thee only ? 

Snt Edwaxd Bulwbb Lttioh. 

Miss Norman looked really beautiful when she 
descended to the drawing-room, where Mrs. White and 
her daughters were waiting for her. 

"Oh, mamma, doesn't she look nice?*' exclaimed 
the younger girl. 

" She looks more than nice, my love," said her mother ; 
" she looks lovely ; " and, taking Miss Norman by the 
hand, she kissed her and said — *^ God bless you, my dear, 
and make you as happy as you are beautiful. But why 
those tears?" she said, starting back. 

Miss White glanced at herself in a mirror that was 
near, and then, with a slight curl on her well-formed 
upper lip, she looked at her governess and said — 

^^ Dress is a great improvement to her, but she'll make 
herself look quite ridiculous if she keeps whimpering 
and crying like this." 

Mrs. White was too much engaged with her young 
friend, whom she admired and respected very much, 
to notice her daughter's jealous speecK Marian dried 
her tears, and they all descended to the carriage ; they 
were all happy and full of glee but Marian, who, 
though in the midst of splendour and happiness, 
felt alone in the world, and could not shake off the 
sadness and consciousness of desolation that took pos- 
session of her heart; yet her calm pensive look lent 
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an additional charm to her beauty. When they were 
apnounced Sir John.Qiet them, and cotxducted Mrs. 
White and her eldest daughter to the drawing-room ; 
Miss Emma White had jjast .recognized a friend in a 
dashing young ofiScer who was standing on the landing. 
He asked permission to accompany her to the drawing*^ 
room ; she turned to Miss Norman and said — ** Allow me 
to introduce my friend, Captain Howley, Miss Norman/' 

Marian .bowed, and the gentleman ojBfered his arm to 
her also, but Sir John had just come up to themy and, 
drawing Marian's arm within his, said laughingly — 
*'Come now, my dear fellow, one pretty girl is quite 
enough for you to have charge of; besides I am the oldest 
friend, and claim the honour of accompanying Miss 
Norman." 

The kind-hearted man felt proud of his beautiful 
charge; when they walked up the room there was a 
general buzz of admiration, and the question, '* Who is 
she ? '' whispered from one to another. Captain Howley 
asked. Miss Emma White the same question, adding — 
" She is a most lovely girl." 

Miss Emma White said^ '^.She is indeed beautiful, and 
as amiable as she is beautiful." 

** But who is she ? " he repeated. 

" She is our gaverness; but I ass^ure you she is a lady. 
Mamma is very fond of her.*' 

" Oh, indeed ! " said the young soldier ; *' it is not 
necessary to tell me she is a lady, for aristocracy is im- 
printed on her lovely brow." 

" Upon my honour, I must inform her that she has 
made a conquest!" said she, looking at him archly. 

^* No, no, Miss White," said her companion, " we may 
admire without falling in love. I believe a man can 
only love * once/ if he loves sincerely," and they both 
blushed. An awkward silence followed, which was in- 
terrupted by a tall, military-looking man saluting Cap- 
tain Howley, and asking, " Who is that lady whose entrde 
has caused so much commotion-^look, she is now speak- 
ing to Lady Milton ?" 

I 
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"lam happy I can give you the required informa- 
tion, my lord," said Captain Howley. ^* I had the honour 
to be introduced to her." 

*^ But who is she ? " repeated Lord Binton impatiently. 

*'8he is an Irish lady — her name is Miss Norman, 
my lord," said the captain haughtily, and moved on. 
" How I hate that man I" said Howley ; he is the colonel 
of our regiment ; he was in delicate health, and has been 
away for twelve months ; he has only just returned — he 
is hated by every man in the regiment." 

" Oh, I declare you are making me hate him, too !" said 
Miss Emma ; " and that is not right, for I think I heard 
you say my lord to him," and she laughed merrily at 
the grave face. of her companion. 

Lord Binton kept moving slowly towards the part of 
the room where Miss Norman, Mrs. White, and Lady 
Milton were sitting, and he kept muttering to himself, 
^' An Irish lady — ^it is she, yet what can bring her here ? 
Ha, I see through it all ! I'll not pretend to know her." 

" Why so thoughtful, my lord ? " said Sir John, who 
just came up. 

** Upon my soul. Sir John, I am quite dazzled ; there 
is such a brilliant array of youth and beauty here this 
evening. Who is that lady speaking to Lady Milton ?" 

*' What an eye you have after the pretty girls," said 
Sir John — " I shall introduce you presently. 
' They came to the ladies, and Lord Binton compli- 
mented Lady Milton in the most extravagant terms. 

** You are a sad flatterer, my lord," said her ladyship. 

Sir John took his arm and said, "Allow me to intro- 
duce Lord Binton, Mrs. White." 

" Oh, how do you do, my lord 1 " said Mrs. White. 
*<I had the pleasure of meeting his lordship before. 
Miss Norman, allow me to introduce my friend. Lord 
Binton." 

Miss Norman bowed haughtily, and turned deadly pale. 
His lordship took a seat between Mrs. White and Miss 
Norman, and gave all his attention to the former. 

" Put on your prettiest smile, my love," said Lady 
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Milton ; ^' his lordship's a bachelor — ^bnt, God bless me I 
what is the matter, child — ^are you ill ? '* 

** Yes, my lady — ^the room is very warm." 

Sir John, who had been a silent observer, quietly 
offered an arm to each of the ladies, and led them to 
another room that led into a niagnificent garden^ where 
they were completely away from the company. Sir 
John asked Miss Norman if she were ill, or if any thing 
occurred to annoy her. 

'^ Oh, Sir John, that is he ! I could not mistake his * 
horrid eyes." 

^' Is it the gentleman you call Mr. Maxwell ? It 
must be a mistake, child — it is only a resemblance;, 
besides, you have nothing to fear with us.'' ' 

" Yes, Sir John, with you I know I have nothing to 
fear. I esteem Lady Milton's and your kindness vei'y 
much. You make me feel I am not alone." 

" But why, my dear, are you so much afraid of him ? 
Did he ever say any thing to offend you? " 

" No, my lady, he never said any thing to me ; but I 
was told that he said he would follow me to hell." 

" He may go there, no doubt ; but he must be a fool to 
expect he shall meet you there. No, no, dear Miss Nor- 
man; if he said he would seek you in the skies, he 
^ might have a chance. Come, now, cheer up, I shall 
keep an eye on his lordship for the rest of the evening." 

They returned to the drawing-room, and dancing 
commenced. Sir John and Miss Norman opened the 
ball Lord Binton did not dance, but watched the^ 
dancers closely. Miss Norman was indeed the heUe of 
the room. She was called the " pretty Irish girl." Even 
the ladies had to confess her beautiful. Poor Marian ! 
she was well-nigh bewildered— coming fresh from her 
quiet, secluded home. She never saw so much dazzling 
splendour before — it even outshone any thing she had 
read of; and, had she been an ordinary girl, her little 
brain would have been turned by all the flattery she re- 
ceived ; but not so with her — her poor mother performed 
her duty to a letter. i 
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8he had just ri^en fipin the piano, where she had beeA 
accompanying herself while singing, when Lord Binton 
asked her to &nce with him. She declined, under the pre- 
tence of fatigue ; he bit his lip, bowed, and walked away. 

^^I shall humble, th^t proud beauty," he muttered to 
himself. ** Yes," he still muttered, '*I am the mj^n to 
settle her, in spate of all her fine friends ; they cannot 
always watch her, and I never sleep when I have a point 
to gain. I wish I could meet that cur, Eitzroy; 'tis 
evident she fidUowed hiju. ' It lirere well that he were 
out of the way. I must try and provide for him, too 1 ** 

He was pushing his way along, when he absolutely 
jostled against I^y Milton, without seeing her of 
course. He was aroused by her ladyship saying — 

^' You are pleased to be ungracious to-night, my lord." 

^' Pardon, my lady; it was accident ;" and he put 'on 
one of his fiendish, fascinating smiles, and said — *' I shall 
atone for my error in any way your ladyship wills." 

" Well, then," she said, graciously, " I shall summon 
a jury of ladies one of these days, and return a verdict.** 

*^ Of not guilty, I trust," interrupted his lordship. 
V The lady shook her head wisely, and said — *^ I am not 
so sure of that ; " and passed on. 

Lord Binton threw himself on a seat, and tried to 
quiet down his ill-humour as best he could. The seat 
he had taken was in a window recess, and he was nearly 
concealed by the drapery; therefore he could observe 
every one and every thmg about him, without being 
observed. Captain Howley and Miss Norman, with her 
favourite, pupil, Miss Emma White, sat down convenient 
to his lordship, without seeing him. They kept up a 
cheerful conversation for some time, and the dancing 
commenced again. A gentleman requested the favour of 
Miss White's hand, and led her away. Captain Howley 
asked Miss Norman to dance with him. She said — 

" I would be most happy ; but I have just refused to 
dance with Lord Binton, and my excuse was fatigue. 
He appears to be a favourite with Sir John, therefore I 
"*" -^uld not like to offend him." 
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*^ Curse the fellow ; I hate him ! " said the captain, 
vehemently. 

**Well, it is very strange," said Miss Norman, '*I 
have taken a dislike to him ; in fact, I disliked him from 
the first moment I saw him. Only that he is so well- 
known here, I would be positive he is a gentleman whom 
I met in Ireland, and whom I despised very much. 
And he may be the same — ^I have known him to travel 
under an assumed name.^' ' 

" I found him out in two or three ugly transactions, 
and that is the reason he annoys me so much/' replied 
the captain. 

^^ He is our commanding-oflScer ; several of our fel- 
lows sold out in consequence of his insolence ; and I 
would too, but I am one of those unhappy fellows who 
have to battle with fbiftuiie;" 

His lordship could not endure his retreat any longer'^ 
and suddenly rising from it,, and standing before the 
unconsciouis pair, he said— 

" I trust you have recovered from your repent fatigue, 
Miss Norman. It: is not kind in you to punish even a 
disagreeable fellow like me so much." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

How sweet is the hour we give, 

When fancy may wander free 
To the friends who in memory live, 

For then I rememher thee, 

S. LOTBB« 

We must return to our faithful friends at the rectory, 
Mrs. Scott and Marian corresponded regularly, though 
not frequently ; in the period of which we write, they 
had no *' Eowland Hill." Minnie, too, always enclosed a 
Jittle note in her mother's ; but it was cold and reserved. 
«Marian wondered at the tone of her letters, but refrain- 
ed from any comment, as she partly guessed the cause. 
Minnie had now grown a fine young woman. We must 
beg our readers to imagine that two years have passed 
since we saw her last, and two years make a great change 
in a girl of fifteen. She had had one or two oflTers of 
marriage, of which her parents approved highly, and 
declined them. When questioned by her father as to 
the cause, she replied — 

'^ Dear papa, why are you and mamma so anxious to 
part with me ? I am perfectly satisfied to remain as I 
am with you ; and I am not at all tired of my home." 

" But Minnie, my child, you should know that your 
mother and myself have otily your interest in view ; and 
Mr. Harper has a good living, and would be able to keep 
you in a suitable position. Beside, God may not be 
pleased to spare us to you, and our great anxiety for 
you is fearing you might be left unprotected, like Marian 
Leslie. StiU, my darling, we shall never press you to 
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do any thing against your own will ; all we ask is, that 
you will not dismiss Mr. Harper hastily. The matter is 
worthy consideration; and, in my mind, he is everjf 
thing a girl could desire. There are hundreds of fine 
girls that would feel honoured by his notice, and I know 
my Minnie will be sensible, and do as an obedient 
daughter ought to do." 

'' I shall try, papa,'' said she, and her father kissed 
her tenderly, and bade her good-night. When Mr* 
Scott went to his room, he found his wife anxiously 
waiting for him ; he sat down, and did not speak foi; 
some time. His wife did not interrupt him ; she well 
knew he was not pleased with the result of his interview 
with his daughter. She sat down beside him, and watched 
him during his fit of abstraction ; he looked up and met 
her anxious eye. 

'* A thousand pardons, my dear,'' said he ; ** in my 
thought for this child I quite forgot you were here." 

" No matter, love," said his wife ; " but tell me the 
result of your interview.*' 

" Oh, the same old thing ! " said he, " with the painful 
addition that she reproaches vs with being anxious to 
part with her; she says she is satisfied to remain as 
she is, and that she is not tired of her home, or of us^" 

'' I cannot think what has caused this horrid change 
to come over my child," said his wife ; " her spirits are 
gone, her appetite is gone, in fact, her entire former self 
is gone. I know there is some secret grief lying at her 
heart," 

"Mary," eiaid her husband, "I have formed some 
strange opinions on the matter, and, though it is not my 
wont to blame you, 1 cannot help doing so on this occar 
sion." His wife turned pale, and looked in mute 
astonishmen.t at him ; he had never spoken to her, during 
the twenty-five years of their wedded life, in such a tone 
or strain before ; she did not reply, for she saw that her 
husband was greatly excited, and he continued — " There 
are none of us perfect, and in vour ambition to be greats 
your foolish talk to this chUd has caused all this misery. 
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I can see it all clearly ; when that ra£San, Maxwell, 
was visiting us, you thotight you had nothing to do but 
get him for Minnie/* 

" Yes, love ; but ''— 

" Stop ! '^ said he sternly ; " you must not interrupt 
me ; I heard you tell her that she wdsl a prettier girl 
than Marian, which was untrue, and that you were con* 
vinced that Maxwell admired her more of the two ; now, 
was this the way to apeak to a girl of fifteen ? And 
coming from her mother too, I say it was most impru- 
dent ; and perhaps you now can see the result, as I do, 
plainly/' 

He ceased to speak, and his wife, who had been weep- 
ing all the while, said — " Well, I am sure I did not 
think I deserved this from you, after my years of affec- 
tionate care to you and your children, and, let me tell 
you, you are not blameless in the matter either. You 
had no right to introduce such a man to me or my 
children ; you call him a ruffian, and is such a person 
fit to introduce to your wife and family ? you represented 
him to be a very difierent person when he came to our 
house, and from all you said of him, I did wish to win 
him for my poor child. I may have ^cted wrong in 
telling her my thoughts on the subject; I know I was 
wrong, but that is no reason why you should insult my 
feelings as you have done to-night, particularly as you 
brought him to the house/* 

Mrs. Scott could say no more, she was so choked with 
sobbing ; but she was secretly satisfied, knowing that she 
had made a point against her husbabd; Up to this 
time they had but one mitid, one will, and all Was peace 
atid quiet in their once happy home. 

" Alas ! how slight a cause -may move 
Dissension^ between hearts that loye.** 

Mrs. Scott rose sudderily, saying-^"! shall go to 
Minnie, and ask her all about it; 1 know 'she will tell 
me, if Maxwell! ever said any thing serious to her," and 
^e moved' towards the door. 
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^^ Mary," ^aid her' husbtoS,' " yod shall not go to het 
to-night; Ibavefgiven her. till mornitig'to consider her 
answer to Mn Harper^ and yoa must not SGrastrate my 
designs, for'my heart is set' upon haying her married to 
him, and I know that pressing her will only make her 
more positive in 'her refusal ; but^ if she thiohs she is free 
to act as she pleases, the ehances are she will comply 
with itiy wishes/' 

^^ But I am not going to interfere with your'arrange* 
ments at all, and Imust go,'* 

" You shall not go," said her husband ; " you have 
done mischief enough.'' 

" Well, upon my word, this is a pretty- state of things,- 
to be a prisoner in one's own house^ and treated so by 
one's own husband ; I should like to know what will 
come next P " And they retired without speaking again 
that night. Poor Minnie Retired, too^ and to quarrel 
with her own feelings. When she went to her "room, 
she fastened her door that no one could enter, and wept 
bitterly ; she thought of all her father had said, and felt 
she had a right to obey him ; yet her heart refused. 
She drew forth a miniature beautifully set, and gazed on 
it for a long time, and wept bitterly, and said aloud — 
" I never shall marry another ! I loved him from the 
first moment I saw him, and he told me it was only to 
see me he came, and that he did not care for Marian ; 
besides, he never made her presents as he did to me, 
and mamma told me she was sure he was in love with 
me, and it is cruel in her now to persecute me about this 
nasty man, whom I shall never marry. Thank God I " 
she said, devoutly, '^ papa said he would not ask me to 
do any thing against my will." 

The reader, we are sure, has discovered that it was 
Mr. Maxwell was the subject of the miniature and of 
her thoughts ; he was in fact the idol of her young heart, 
where love for any but her parents had never found a 
seat before. But, alas 1 now all is changed. She went 
to her couch, but sleep did not visit her ; she spent the 
whole night thinking of her dangerous lover, and trying 
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to frame an answer for her father, whom she was to meet 
in the library in the morning — she feared to disobey his 
wishes. At one moment her good angel would whisper 
the necessity of submitting such important things to his 
better judgment, and then the enemy would come and 
destroy all the good feelings in her heart, and she would 
ask herself — ^^ Shall I sacrifice myself to please my 
fither?" And her heart would answer, "No." She 
tried to sleep but could not ; a guilty conscience will dis- 
turb the most callous of us, and how much more this 
poor, artless girl ! She had deceived her parents by 
receiving presents from, and writing to, Mr. Maxwell 
underhand; the arch-fiend had won her unsophisti- 
cated heart, and made her the tool of bis artifice. She 
knew she had done wrong, and she was justly punished ; 
her heart was bursting with the burthen of its deceit, 
when, pale and unrefreshed, she met her parents and 
kissed them in the morning. 

" Are you ill, my love ? " said her father. 

" No, papa,'* she replied, " only a slight headache.'* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

When I see thy friends, I smile ; 

I sigh when 1 hear thy name ; 
But they cannot tell the while 

Whence the smile or the sadness came. 
Vainly the world mar deem 

The cause of my sighs they know; 
The hreeze that raffles the stream 

Knows not the depth below. 

S. LOYEB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott did not speak when they met 
the next morning, there was a painful silence daring 
breakfast; the seed of discord was sown in that once 
happy family, and they never enjoyed again the delight- 
ful peace, confidence, or unity that once was theirs. 
When the meal was over, Mr. Scott rose from the table, 
saying — ^^ I shall expect you in the library in half an 
liour, Minnie,'' and left the room. 

When Mrs. Scott and her daughter were alone, they 
both gave vent to their feelings in tears ; they both wept 
bitterly, and neither tried to console the other, self had 
so completely taken possession of them. The mother 
blamed her child as being the cause of her husband's 
harshness towards herself; and the child blamed her 
mother for first having encouraged and given birth to 
certain hopes and feelings, and then joining with her 
father to destroy them. 

^ Alas I how strange a thing is the human heart! There 
sat that once loving mother and daughter, now with 
feelings alienated as if they were perfect strangers to 
each other. At length Minnie dried up her tears and 
Impaired to the library, where she found her father and 
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Mr. Harper (who came unexpectedly) in deep conversa- 
tion ; the moment she entered Mr. Harper rose to salute 
her, which she returned coldly, and turned to leave the 
room, saying — " I thought you were alone, papa.'' 

" I shall be disengaged in ten minutes," said her father 
(who looked any thing but happy). 

She retired to the drawing-roonj, and commenced 
questioning herself why she didn't accept Mr. Harper ; 
she thought she never saw him look so handsome as he 
did this morning. She felt she was about to lose a great 
prize, and so she was; she held the prize within her 
grasp, and yet she threw it from her. She asked her- 
self more than once, as many a girl did before her, 
" Ought I have him ? he is very handdoine, and I know 
he loves me ; but still Mr. Maxwell is nicer, and I think 
I have A good chance of him." We say again, what an 
inexplicable thing is the human heart I Minnie Scott 
acknowledged to herself that she knet^ she possessed the 
affections of a handsome, accomplished young clergyman, 
with good means, and what in our minds is better still, 
'^a good honest heart/' free from the pollution • and 
deceits of the world, and ready to place his name, for- 
tune, and, what is still more valuable, his pufe heart's 
affections at her feet, and she cast him off,' knowing 
his real worth, in the vain hope o{ winning a. cold, 
deceitful, heartless, dishonest, dishonourable* man; we 
shall see hereafter how she was rewarded. At length 
she was summoned to her father's presence ; her fickle 
heart nearly died within her ; her better reason told hwr 
to decide at once in favour of Mr. Harper, but her evil 
genius presided, and she decided in favour of an Eutc^iaii 
lover. When she entered the library, her father was 
sitting in deep thought, with his head resting on' his 
hand ; she took the hand that was leaning on the table, 
and her touch aroused him ; he' embrac€ld her tenderly, 
and placed a chair for her beside him. 

"Well, dear," he said, '^Mr. Harper isitt the house 
still, waiting your final answer ; he' called to say, if it is 
favourable be will settle three hupdred a-year on yon; 
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you will have & nice phaeton, and I need not tell you 
how much he loves you. Mind what I tell you ; if you 
refuse him you will regret it." 

^^Well, papa," she said, ^*I wt«^ refuse him. lam 
tsorry, because it displeases you and mamma ; but you 
said you would not ask me to do any thing against my 
will, and I avail myself of the privilege." 

"And may I ask you, child, what is your reason for 
this strange conduct ? " said her father, looking at her 
as though he would penetrate her very soul. She re- 
mained silent. "Is there any other person whom you 
prefer ? '" asked her father. 

Minnie's face became scarlet; s];)e had been taught 
from childhood to be tmthful, yet she could not give a 
candid answer, at least she would not, to her father's 
question. She mattered something like that she pre- 
ferred remaining unmarried. 

" What are you saying, child ? " said Mr. Scott im- 
patiently ; *' it is a matter of importance to you, to me, 
and to your mother; you must give me a satisfactory 
reason for this refusal, so that the sooner you do so the 
better/' 

" Well, papa," said his daughter, in a clear voice that 
surprised him, "l.will not marry Mr. Harper: I don't 
like him/' 

** Then, who do you like ? " said her father. " I must 
have sufScient reason for this disobedience, and, if you 
don't give me that reason, I shall compel you to marry 
him ; I shall fix this day week for your wedding. It is 
my wish, and you are too young to judge for yourself" 

*' This day week," she repeated slowly. Her father 
pulled the bell, and Mr. Harper entered. 

" Well, my friend," said Mr. Scott, *^ this silly girl 
still persists in her refusal ; but I think when she says 
no she means yea^ so we shall fix this day week for your 
marriage with my daughter." 

" Well, sir," said Mr, Harper, " I need scarcely say 
nothing would please me more if the consent came from 
Miss Scott as well as from you ; but 1 could not help 
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Hearing her refusal, as the parlour door was partly open,' 
and I certainly would not marry any woman against her 
will; besides, she dislikes me, therefore I would not^ 
press the matter further. I am only sorry I have given 
Miss Scott a moment's uneasiness, and sincerely trusts 
the man to whom she has given her heart will prove 
himself worthy of her;" he said these words signifi- 
cantly but sadly. He continued — " 1 have watched you, 
Minnie, since you were a child, and all my earthly hopes 
were centred in you — ^yes, I have watched you with a: 
careful, jealous eye ; I followed you during your stolen 

walks and meetings with ; but 'tis no matter now. 

' You dislike me,' and never can be more to me ; but you 
little know the profligate wretch on whom you have 
thrown away your heart I " 

"And, sir," said Minnie disdainfully, "what right 
had you to watch my movements ? " 

" Only to protect you from danger " said her lover ; 
" as a friend I claimed tliat right ; I knew his intentions' 
were not honourable, could not be, as he is a married 
man." 

Minnie heard no more, she fainted away. Mr. Scott 
exclaimed — "My child I" and rang the bell violently. 
The servant came running in, and Mrs. Scott, who had: 
been listening in the next parlour, rushed in also, say- 
ing — " You have killed my poor child 1 " 

"No, madam, she has only fainted ; my announce- 
ment has shocked her, but it may save her ; what I 
have said is too true." 

Meantime, they were trying to restore Minnie. When: 
consciousness returned, she was taken to her own room, 
and after she was undressed she discovered she had lost' 
something, but would not say what. When the gen- 
tlemen were alone, they remained silent for some time, 
when Mr. Scott said — " Harper, you have paralysed my 
heart and brain — I know not what I am saying," and: 
he drew his hand painfully across his brow : he resumed 
— " For God's sake, tell me who is this man you al- ' 
laded to I" 
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Harper poiDted to a letter and a miniature that were 
lying on the ground* Mr. Scott picked them up ; he 
first opened the letter, it contained a glossy curl of jet- 
black hair, and the further contents would have deceived 
an older head, than poor Minnie's ; it was full of the 
most extravagant flattery, and protestations of everlast- 
ing love. Mr. Scott quietly folded the letter, and placed 
it in his desk ; he looked at the miniature, and put it 
with the letter. 

" The villain I " he exclaimed, " I will follow him to 
the world's end, and punish him I My poor girl, how 
she has been deceived ; but, alas I how deceitful she has 
been to a father that would have sacrificed his life for 
her happiness ! Harper, you have my warmest, best 
thanks ; you have indeed saved her ! '" 

" But to lose her, sir,'* said the young man. 
''Farewell to you, to this house, to her, and all the hopes 
I cherished, for ever ! I must try and seek happiness^ 
elsewhere;" he wrung his friend's hand, and rushed 
fi'om the house. Mr. Scott watched him as he walked 
across the lawn, and said aloud — '^ May God bless you ! " 
The wretched father went to his child's room ; he found 
her very ill, and apparently unconscious of his presence. 
He retired tohis ownroom,and sent for his wife. ^'Mary," 
he said, '' I cannot bear this estrangement from you ; I 
require your sympathy ; my heart is nearly broken. K 
\ have been harsh, forgive me/' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Yew years have pass'd since thou and I 
Were firmest Mends, at least in name ; 

And childhood's gay sincerity 
Preserved our feelings long the same. 

Bteon. 

• ■ ' 

Lady Milton and her kind-hearted husband, still con- 
tinued their gay life ; and, in consequence of the death 
of Mrs. White, the young ladies were placed in a convent 
to finish their education. Mariian had becon^e an in- 
structress to her ladyship's children, a boon she had 
dreamed of during the three years of their acquaintance. 
Marian was now perfectly happy ; there was but one 
wish ungratified, and that was, she never met Henry 
Fitzroy, though she knew where he lived, but she. con- 
sidered that he should seek her!, She had tead of his 
fatber'8 death-in one of the leading papers, and grieved 
she was not near to console him, yet she was not a 
little piqued that he did not try to renew their acquain- 
tance ; and then her mother s words would recur to her, 
and she would try to banish him from her mind. She 
had had many eligible proposals, but declined them all ; 
she felt perfectly happy with her newly found friends. 
Sir John insisted she was his relative, but that point was 
never clearly settled. Their eldest daughter was a perfect 
idol with her parents, and they were preparing to cele- 
brate her birthday with great pomp ; thejr had invited 
a young friend of Miss Milton's on a visit, and Lady 
Milton, Sir John, and their daughter drove a little into 
the country to bring their young friend back with them ; 
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Marian ^as not yery well^ and semainedi at home. In 
the course of the afternoon she strolled about the giroundsy 
which were very extensive. -She delighted^ in one par« 
ticulaT' part of the park called. ;the Gtt&veyesd^ feeling a 
little fatigued by the walk, she sat down, and, havings a 
book with her, she resumed h&r reiading. She was' not 
long here when she felt a rude hand on fher shoulder,'and 
in another moment, and before she could make the least 
resistance, even if she were able, she was blindfolded^ and 
carried away without knowing whither, or by whom she 
was takea She tried to scream, but her mouth was 
staffed, and a rough voice told her. she had better keep 
herself quiet ; they travelled for some time, and at length 
the carriage stopped and they alighted. Her companion 
led her into a house, and, when the bandage was takea 
off her eyes, she found herself in a magnificently furnished 
drawing-^room. As far as the eye could see without, there 
was nothing but the most beautiful scenery. She was 
ld% alone but the door was closed. She was perfectly 
bewildered, examining every thing about her, when a 
servant entered with refreshments, and invited her 
to partake of some ; Marian declined, but begged the 
woman to: tell her where she was, and why she was de- 
tained here : she cried bitterly, but the woman could >not» 
or would not, give her any information. Night eame on, 
and the same servant came to conduct her to her room ; 
the poor girl refused to leave the one she was in^ and 
begged the woman to tell her whose house she was in, 
or why she had been taken tiiere, but the servsmt 
maintained a perfect silence. Marian was quite overcome 
by fright and exhaustion, for she had not even tasted 
what was placed before her ; the woman insisted on her 
ibllowiug her, observing that she had no time to waste in 
talking. Marian saw she must submit, and followed the 
woman. She showed her into a beautiful suite of rooms^ 
consisting of drawing-room, parlour, dressing-room, and 
bed-room, furnished in the most fairylike style. 
'^Now," said her companion, " you can ring if yoa want 
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anything; you may compose yomiself, you will not be 
disturbed to-night." 

Marian dropped on her knees, and begged the woman 
to tell her where she was, and who it was dared to detain 
her. 

^* I have rich friends," she said, who will reward you 
handsomely if you release me/' She added, *' I am rich, 
too," and if you take these (offering her all the jewellery 
she had about her) it will only be an earnest of what you 
shall receive." The woman took the jewels, but shook her 
head and said she could do nothing. Marian fastened 
all the doors; having first examined the rooms and 
festenings of the doors and windows, she dropped on her 
knees and asked the divine protection ; in her distress, she 
also prayed fervently that God would assist her to escape 
from this prison-house. When she had poured forth her 
heart to God in prayer, she rose from her kneeling pos- 
ture, and felt happier and refreshed ; she went to her 
bed-room, and examined every corner, behind the cur- 
tains, and under the bed — and, good reader, you may 
laugh, but she even examined the chimney, expecting to 
see a monster, but no, she was all alone. It then occurred 
to her that the enemy might have second keys, and 
thereby obtain an entrance, and now she had to consider 
how she could guard against this new difficulty ; but 
her woman's active mind was not long in devising a plan, 
she removed all the portable furniture and placed it 
against the doors. This done she retired, and, being 
wearied, she slept soundly till morning ; the sun shone 
brightly into her room, and she felt it must be late. In 
her alarm she forgot to wind her watch, therefore she 
was in perfect ignorance as to the time ; she made a 
hasty toilet, and knelt down to thank God for the safety 
she had spent the night in, and begged him to strejigthen 
her against future trials, as she was sure they awaited 
her. When she rose from her knees, she noticed for the 
first time that the furniture had been replaced by some 
unknown hand. This alarmed her, as she felt convinced 
there most be some secret entrance to the apartment. 
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She could not fathom the mystery. She again invoked 
the Divine protection ; and, in the anguish of her soul, 
she clasped her hands and cried aloud — ^^ Oh ! sainted 
shade of my departed mother, if thou art allowed to 
view things of earth, watch over thy poor child, and ask 
Xxod to accept thy pure prayer for her protection ! ^ 
' There were eyes that saw that beautiful, helpless 
creature, and ears that heard her petition; but they 
were not her mother's, nor did she think any human 
being was near. She opened the door of a room that 
ran between her dressing-room and the little drawing- 
room, and what was her consternation to see the break- 
fast-table laid, and a gentleman, who was no stranger to 
her, reclining in an easy-chair. She stood rivetted to 
the spot ; fright had deprived her of the power of utte- 
rance. The moment she entered, the gentleman rose 
with the most graceful courtesy, to meet her, saying— 

** Welcome, Miss Leslie. To what fortunate circum- 
stance am I indebted for this pleasure ? " 

He took her hand, and his touch seemed to act on her 
like electricity. She drew away her hand ; and, raising 
herself to her full height, and in the full majesty of her 
beauty and indignation, she said — 

" How dare you, sir ? . Eelease me instantly ; you 
shall pay dearly for this outrage. Understand, Mr. 
Maxwell (for it was he who stood before her), that I am 
not without influence and friends in Paris." 

" But they are unavailing here, if they were required,** 
he replied. " As to your influence, sweet one, you have 
made me feel it, alas I too fatally." 

"Begone, sir ! " she said ; "do not dare to approach 
one«tep nearer !" and she looked him full in the face ; 
and for once, and the first time in his life, the heartless 
libertine stood abashed in the presence of that beautiful, 
virtuous girl. He withdrew, saying — 

"Miss Leslie, how have I merited this ungracious 
treatment ? pray, do not fr^t yourself ihus uselessly ; 
your every wish shall be cared for by me." 
' " Then release me, sir ; and restore me to my friends," 
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" Alas I Miss Leslie, that is. one of the feW; .requests 
that I cannot comply with, without .first obtaiping ypur 
compliance with mj wishes. ; You know, or rather, you 
Jittle know, how much I. love you, and the torture, yqu 
have inflicted by your colduess towards me : men loving 
as I have, done, and driven tp desperation by despair, 
cannot carelessly relinquijsh so great a treasure when 
ODce within their grasp,". 

'^ Enough, sir, of this fulsome, insulting talk I I have 
never encouraged your attentions ; therefore, ,if you were 
a man of honour, you should at least respect me," 

" Respect you, my darling girl ! I adore you ! You 
have been the cherished idol of my heart from the first 
moment. I beheld you ; can you blame me for the love 
and admiration that yourself have inspired, by your 
beauty, virtue, and accomplishments ? '* 

"Yes, sir; I blame you for taking me thus rudely 
from my friends, and detaining me a prisoner in your 
house." 

" Well, dearest, only say you will be mine — that you 
will accept the poor offering of my name, my fortune, 
and my heart, and you shall be restored to your friends 
when you have breakfasted." 

" Never, never 1 " sobbed the poor girl, looking wildly 
about her like a caged bird, as if to see if there was any 
possible opening through which she could fly from her 
persecutor. 

" Pray, dear Miss Leslie, do not distress yourself thus* 
I shall not press you further at present ; you shall have 
time to consider my proposal. I shall wait on you in 
the evening for your answer ; until then, adieu 1 " And 
he raised her resisting hand to his detested lips. 

When the poor girl was alone, she sunk on a chair 
and wept bitterly ; she had only one hope left, and that 
was the vigilance of Sir John Milton when he found her 
missing, so she rested for the present The repast re* 
mained untouched, but her active mind was employed in 
trying how she could effect* her escape, in the event of her 
friends not finding her. Can it be possible (she would 
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ask herself) that Mr. Maxwell and Lord Biaton is the 
same person, they are so like, and yet so dififerent ? If I 
could be sure they are the same, my heart would not 
fail me, as Sir John will test him very closely, in conse- 
quence of all that occurred at the ball. Marian examined 
the knives on the breakfast-table, and, having satisfied 
herself that one was sharper than the rest, she carefully 
put it into her pocket. The servant entered to remove 
the things, and exclaimed — "You will kill yourself, 
young lady, if you do not eat something ; master desired 
me to say he will wait on you in the morning, he is 
unavoidably called away on business this evening." 

Marian secretly thanked Grod in her own heart, but 
did not reply to the woman, who asked what she would 
like for dinner. 

" Nothing, thank you," said Marian. " I would sooner 
die than break bread in this house; but, if you will set 
me at liberty, you shall be handsomely rewarded." 

" Dear help you, young woman, you might as well 
ask ine to fly up to the moon i besides, it would be ttiord 
than my situation is worth,'' and she laughed fiendishly, 
and added — ^*'when you know master better, you will 
like him better." 

Marian's hieart almost died within her; she quite 
understood the horrid woman she h&d to deal with, and 
turned away ta hide the tears that would start unbidden 
to her eyes; the servant foUdwed her, and, laying her 
hand familiarly on her shocflder, said— -" Pr'aps yoa 
would like a drop of drink— on the sly, you know— 7 
Hwill keep you up? '* 

Marian gave her a look of withering contempt^ arid 
said — " Begone, woman, I would wish to be alonlD ! " 

The servant retired, not a little humbled, saying — 
^'Oh, dearl what a fine lady we have got; when I 
trouble you again, you will be more civil, I promise 
you.*' 



CHAPTER XXVI, 

My child 1 oh, where*B my child ? 
An echo answers, ** Where ? " 

Btbok. 

When Sir John and Lady Milton returned with their 
young friend, they were surprised, and perhaps a little 
offended^ that Miss Norman did not meet them, as she 
was wont to do. Lady Milton asked her youngest 
daughter, whose eyes were red from crying, — " Where is 
Miss Norman, my child ; and why are you crying ? " 

" Oh, mammal" said the child, " I was naughty this 
morning, and I am afraid Miss Norman is gone away 
from me. Nurse and I have looked for her in every 
place we could think of, and cannot find her/' 

Her mother smiled at the childish love of the pupil 
for the teacher, and said — *^You must not fret Miss 
Norman by being naughty any more. She was not well 
this morning ; I suppose she is in her dressing-room. 
You must come with me, and see if she is better." 

'^ But, mamma, she is not in her dressing-room, nor 
in the bed-room either ; we have tried." 

The lady did not notice what the child said, but went 
in search of Miss Norman, whom she feared was indis^ 
posed. But, to her dismay, she was not to be found. 
She sent for her maid. 

" Antoinette, where is Miss Norman ? " 

** Don't know, my lady ; 1 did not see her since mor- 
,ning. Miss Eleanor was in a great fret about her, and 
nurse sent two of the men to look through the' park for 
her. The men have returned, and did not see her." 

The matter began to look serious. She went to 
the library to inform her husband, and found him en- 
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ga^ed with Lord Binton, who was reading a letter to 
him. Lady Milton had entered the room unobserved^ 
so intent were the gentlemen on the subject of the 
letter. The lady felt impatient, and interrupted then^ 
by saying — 

" Dear John, Miss Norman cannot be found ; the men 
have searched the grounds a second time at my request, 
and have not found her." 

Lord Binton immediately put down the letter he had 
been reading, and said in his blandest tones — " Good- 
morning, dear Lady Milton. Pray, do not distress your- 
self; it is possible the young lady is only gone to pay 
a visit, and will make her appearance at dinner. Sir 
John has just prevailed on me to dine with you to-Say. 
I assure you, I required very little pressing." 

Sir John drew his wife gently to him, and, looking 
tenderly in her beautiful face, said — *^ My darling, you 
are quite nervous ; do not agitate yourself, you will make 
yourself ill. Feel assured Miss Norman is somewhere 
about the place ; she would never think of going out 
unattended." He kissed her fondly, and said — " It is 
time you were gone to dress for (Unner ; and 111 be 
bound the fair Marian will meet you all blooming and 
smiling." 

Sir John was far from feeling what he said ; and his 
wife, who read his heart through his eyes, was any thing 
but happy. As she left the library, she turned to her 
husband, and said — 

^* John, I wish you to come to my dressing-room 
when you are done your Ute-brtete with his lordship." 

When Lady Milton was gone, Binton exclaimed — 

" By Jove I I hope the girl will turn up ! She is the 
most divine creature I ever met. Lady Milton excepted. 
But tell me candidly, Sir John, who is this protegS of 
yours ? I have been half-<3racked about her since the 
ball The haughty beauty saw her influence, and 
regularly snubbed me." And, looking at himself in a 
mirror that was near, he added, turning to Sir John— ^ 
^< 1 don't know how it is that I am such an.unlucky devil 
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mth the girisi I.aiii#iiot st all a bad^ldoking^ fidlow. 

Sir John laughed, and repHed-«-^^On the contraiy, 
you ace a very handflome fellow bat for that confonnded 
beard of yours ; it makes you look like old Nick. Beside, 
Englishwomen don't like it; yoa should shave it off 
to ^ease the ladies.'' 

'' Bat you must first tell me all about this angeHe 
beauty.** 

Sir John looked at him seriously, aud replied — ^^ She 
is an Irish lady; and, I believe, a relation of mina She 
is und^ my proteotion, and let Aimbeware who interferes 
with her." 

^ Oh, my dear fellow ! " said Lord Binton^ " no one 
would run the risk of your displeasure for a flirtation 
with your ^governess.' No one ever supposes her to be 
a relative of yours." The two men regarded each other 
suspiciously, but neither ventured to express what he 
felt ^^ By Jove 1 there is the first dinner-bell ; we will 
have to stir ourselves or, we shall be late." 

Sir John first went to his wife's dresaing-roouL She 
was already dressed ; she dismissed lier maid. 

^'Dear John,'', she said earnestly, '^will you indulge 
me by granting me one request." 

''My wife," he replied, ^^ have < I ever refused you 
anything?" 

" Never," she said. 

^^ Well, then, will you look after Marian at onoe^ and 
see to the matter yourself? - 1 fear that man Maxwell 
has found her ouft, and perhaps carried her away " 

^' I am determined on doing so, my love, even if you 
did act ask me. 'Tis strange, the same thofight occurred 
to me. I shall see about it after dinner. I wish Bintoa 
had not called I cannot acoonnt for the sudden dislike 
I have taken to him ; his conversation daring the last 
half hour did nok please me. I thiiik I shall hot wait 
for dinner ; apolo^a^to fais:.lordiihip^ ithoagh-it may be 
better not to oe in a;hiU7y '; I diall jein yoii shortly." 

Be. suide.a haeif toifet, and miOaxmH 1Jbe>Jiid.o£ hid 
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one ; he kept speaking < td ;fa]ni6elf in^ broken smutenoes, 
-^^'Tbe okildi was r^bi^^they imnEft^ be the < same *; podr 
Mt8. Wbite, diettboughttiotd)'; would that she bad not 
been taken a/wayno saddenly'I '- Se was intenipted by 
bis valet returning, but without 'saocesft He ordered 
bis horse to be ready at a moment's call/ and put on a 
look of 'CompoBUifeiwfait^ he' wasfsir from* feelings add 
joined- his 'friends. Dinner was ahnounced, and when 
the fomaaUties of that' importiiitt repast wener duly gone 
through the ladies' retired ' .! 

The gentlemen' found* themselves alod^ again^ and felt 
any thing but comfortable or sociiEil ; they regarded each 
other strangely. With Lord Binton it Was app^arent 
indifference^^an indiifierence^ fa^ did not' feel; but it 
would not be convenient to quarrel with Sir John; 
besides, he had* not got sufficient cause to justify a 
i]uarrel ; still Sir John's manner p^plexed and annoyed 
him. They very booq joined the ladies ; it was a>relief to 
both. 

When Sir John found -his lordship < engaged with the 
ladies, he left the room, and went to thestablej mounted 
his horse, and rode in all haste to thechief of the police, 
who received his visitor as though he had eitpected him. 
Sir John told him- of the lady's disappearance. The 
dignified functionary merely nodded his bead, and wrote 
something on a slip of paper. 

^^ We Imve htord of this ooeurrence somel hours ago, 
and you may rely^ Sw John, we shall take active 
measures at (HKse to sift the matter.'' 

^^Do you know an Englishman named Maxwell P' 
idquired Sir John. 

^^ We have seen no passport with 'that- name." 

^^ There is a* personhere of that name/' said Sir John^ 

'^Ha !' he must be sailing ittider false rcolours, thiean^ 
said his listener. 

^' You appear to know all mhbxstit^ sslid Sir Jobs. 

^Oh, yes I Sir Sinight ;• every thmg is kiiDwa' to -thto 
polioein Faris.? . . 
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Sir John never for a moment supposed that his very 
respectable host would accept a bribe, being a man of 
high honourable feelings (and we are proud to say most 
Englishmen are). He did not offer one ; but, alas! gold 
has charms for some in high stations as well as in the 
lower stations. That man who was well paid by the 
government to protect the people, he had also been paid 
(by one who cared little for money, unless to use it as an 
agent to accomplish his wishes) to hold his tongue, 
and wink at all he might hear or see ; but such creatures 
only hold their trust sacred until a more tempting bribe 
is offered by the opposite party, on receiving which 
they unscrupulously betray their first employer. Alas, 
alas I poor human nature, to what a^ state of degradation 
thou canst be reduced by an inordinate love for money, 
— " Money, 'tis a curse ; money, 'tis a blessing." 

The noble, honest Sir John, had he suspected that 
money would have obtained the information he required, 
or would have brought back his lost treasure, he would 
have bribed the wretch before him — ay, with half his 
fortune ; for he loved Miss Norman as though she was 
his own and only one. As it was, he departed but ill 
pleased with the success of his visit ; he lelt as a man 
feels who knows he ought to have done something, 
and has neglected it. As the door closed after him, the 
Frenchman looked dissatisfied also. 

'' The fellow's a blockhead ! if he was not a thick- 
headed fool, he would have understood the broad, sig- 
niticant hints my answers conveyed. I spoke as plain 
as my position would allow me ; and, if he was anxious to 
recover the girl, he could well see that I was willing to 
transact a little business privately, provided I received a 
gentlemanly compensation, for the risk. However, Bin- 
ton shall hear of his visit, and I may make a couple of 
'hufkdreds more of the transaction ; Binton must not 
know but he offered me a bribe to assist him privately, 
.and that will inddce him to open his purse more freely. 
Jgah I I hate, the English ; I &el as if this fellow would 
bring me into trouble. The English are. so proud qt' 
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their country and its laws ; hang them and their laws, 
I hate them ! There is such a noise made about even 
the commonest fellow, if any thing occurs to him in a 
foreign country, simply because he is English. I know," 
he continued to soliloquize, " that I have placed myself 
in a dangerous position. I must try and get out of it, 
and at the same » time make as much as I can of it; 
there is no use running such risks for nothing. I did 
not think that blockhead, Milton, could be so stupid ; I 
expected a couple of hundreds from Mm^ at least." 

Such were the half-spoken thoughts of that highly 
esteemed individual, who, if a poor starving wretch was 
brought before him for stealing a franc, or the value of 
it, w^ould moralize and lecture the starving creature, and 
send him to prison. 'Tis well there is a just Judge who 
will reward every one according to his works. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Either greet him not, 
Or else dUi^ainfally ; which shall shake him more 
Than if not looked on. 

Sir John Milton ^ve the reitis to his horse, and 

Enrsued his journey homeward slowly but thoughtfully ; 
e was but ill pleased with the result of his interview ; 
he had a quick perception of characters, but was slow in 
acting on his own conclusions. He did not like the 
man to whom he applied for assistance, and who had a 
right to give it honestly ; he felt an indescribable aver- 
sion steal over him whilst speaking to him ; in fact, he 
conceived him to be a man of any work, and, added to 
that, the well-guarded hints he threw out puzzled the 
high-minded baronet. The thought of offering a bribe 
to a person in his high position, or the possibility of its 
acceptance, never for a moment crossed his mind ; yet he 
blamed himself for not questioning him wiXh more tact. 
He quickened his pace, as he knew his wife would be 
anxious for his return ; he also wished to act cautiously 
with Lord Binton, whom he more than suspected of 
having had something to do in spiriting away his pro^ 
tegS. Still, he could not openly accuse him, as he had 
uo stronger proof than Marian's own aversion to him^ 
and the strong likeness she insisted he bore to Mr. Max- 
well, whom she disliked, and would carefully avoid; 
therefore, he must wait for some stronger proofs of in- 
sult, before he could openly accuse a nobleman and a 
soldier. He carefully turned all the circumstances in 
his mind, and arrived home looking pale and ha^^ard ; 
a servant entered the drawing-room and said to his 
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mistrefls-^^' Sir John ^sbies to speak with you^ my lady ; 
you will find him in the library." 

She hastened to her husband, and with a sad, anxious 
smile, she said — ^^ Well, dear John, have you found or 
heard any thing of our lost treasure ? '' 

He shook his head in reply — she read all in his silent 
eloquence ;' he looked very much agitated, and remained 
silent, covering his eyes with his hand ; something very 
painful was evidently passing through his mind. His 
wife saw with alarm this agitation, and, though most 
anxious to learn the cause, she — ^with the delicate con- 
sideration and refinement of a " true woman" — forbore 
to torture him with questions. !Nor was this nice atten- 
tion locft on Sir John ; he looked up, and met the quiet, 
fond gaze of her beautiful eyes, which chased away the 
storm, and dispersed the . dark lowering cloud, like a 
sunbeam on a winter day. 

" You will forgive my inattention, my own one," he 
said ; " you will grieve with me to know that I have 
learned nothing of our lost Marian — lost^ I fear, in any 
case. Can it be possible she left us willingly, and of her 
own accord? if so, she must have made a choice unworthy 
of her, and of which she is ashamed — thus she is lost; or 
has she been taken away forcibly by some unprincipled, 
dishonourable wretch, who has found means to remove 
her far from friends and help ? Dreadful suspicions have 
entered my mind with regard to the identity of Maxwell 
and Binton ; but I should not entertain them, for, after 
all, they are only fancies of my own creation, coloured it 
is true by circumstances, and the poor girl's own decla- 
ration, that they were one and the same person with 
different names." 

^* And do you forget,'' said the lady, " how dispara- 
gingly Captain Howley spoke of him, and, in speaking 
of his severity to the men, said how much he was hated 
even by the officers ; and finished by saying, the fellow 
is tolerably civil to me, because he knows he is very 
much in my power ?" 

. " Yes, my love, I remepiber," said Sir John j " I wish 
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be was not here this evening, I do not like meeting 
him." 

. " I do not think he will stay late," said his wife ; 
" his servant brought him a letter, which he said would 
oblige him to go at once, he only waited your return ; 
come, it's uncourteous to absent ourselves so long." 

She took her husband's arm and they proceeded to 
the drawing-room, where they found Lord Binton and 
the children in great glee ; for Binton was a man who 
could suit himself to every age and circumstance, 
when Sir John was seated — 

** Why, how is it you have deserted us this evening?" 
said his lordship ; " I suppose you have been trying to 
find the fair Marian, and bas failed of course ; I fear 
your governess has played you false." * 

" My lord," said Sir John (with a look of contempt), 
^^ if there has been any want of courtesy in my being 
absent for an hour or two, my mission is my apology. 
I do not pretend to be unconcerned at the mysterious 
disappearance of a member of my household, even though 
that member be a governess; and how much more 
anxious must I feel when that governess is a relative!'^ 

**0h, of course, my dear fellow 1 I was only joking ; 
but, seriously, had you consulted me on the subject, I 
should have applied to the police at once, for they have 
information of every thing that occurs." 

'^ That is the very thing I have done," said Sir John ; 
^' and gained nothing by it." 

" Whom did you see ? " said he. 

" Oh, I went to the fountain head," replied Sir John ; 
." and had an interview with Monsieur ." 

" Ha ! " said his lordship, slightly colouring, and a 
<;lose observer would see how he crushed the letter he 
still held in his hand, and set his teeth. 

Sir John did not notice him, but continued — " He did 
not give me any information, but did not pretend to be 
ignorant of the occurrence." 

'* Oh 1 you may depend he will make every exertion," 
wid Binton ; adding carelessly — ** did you offer him a 
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bribe ? " and he fixed his dark eyes on Sir John with 
so much earnestness, that Sir John could not help 
noticing it, and replied — 

'' You are kind enough to feel some little interest in 
the matter now^ yourself, my lord.'* 

" Certainly, I feel very much interested indeed." 

" I did not think of ofiering a bribe to a man in his 
capacity ; would he accept it, think you ? *' 

"'Tis hard to say," said his lordship, "what those 
fellows would do ; but you say you did not tempt him ? " 

" No." 

" Then I shall see him, and try what money can do ; 
what would you feel inclined to pay for the informa- 
tion ? " 

" I shall think about that," said Sir John. 

" Then I shall see you to-morrow ; meantime, I'll get 
what information I can for you — ^adieu ! ** 

Our readers are already aware of his having bribed 
the chief of police, who, the moment Sir John departed, 
despatched a letter informing him of as much of the 
interview as suited his purpose, adding at the same time 
tiie foul untruth, that Sir John offered him two hundred 
pounds if he would give him all the private information 
he could obtain. He continues — " But, my lord, if you 
choose to double the sum your secret is safe/' 

Uis lordship bad satisfied himself on that point with 
Sir John before he left, therefore he rested in security 
for the present. He saw his accomplice wanted to make 
a little more money of the transaction, and he was de- 
termined to disappoint him. Thus, it would not answer 
his purpose to show the least uneasiness at the contents 
of the letter; and instead of paying another visit that 
very night, as the writer requested, he treated the 
matter with indifference, and let it stand until the 
morrow, when he had an interview with Marian, as he 
well knew the. place of her imprisonment. The reader 
is already aware of the result of his interview, for Mr. 
Maxwell and Lord Binton are the same. 



CHAPTEB XXVIIL 

Why^ I can smile,, and.mnr^er whilQ I smile, 
And ciy content to that which grieves mj heart, 
And i^et my cheeks with- artificial tears. 

Shakbpears. 

* Thi> next morniBg Lord Binton * felt far from being 
comfortable; he knew full well that, if he dared to 
make any dishonourable proposal, Marian* would spurn 
it ; besides, he knew that, in the event of discovery 
(which he foreboded), he would appear less blameable 
in the eyes of justice by asking her to become his wife. 
He was therefore not a little disappointed to find the 
dazzling offer of his large fortune and> title to be at once 
rejected and despised by one whose* vanity he thought 
would be flattered, and* whose anger would be appeased 
by the honour conferred ; in any case, he was determined 
she fihould not escape him, and as to the marriage, We 
suppose the same divine who performed Lizzie Hart's 
marriage ceremony would be emiployed in the present 
case, too ; it was a very easy way to blind his victims. 
We trust Marian will not be victimissed ;• women are so 
easily persuaded, when their vanity is flattered, particu- 
larly if the flatterer is skilful, and administers the doses 
in nice quantities. His lordship was well skilled to act 
his part, therefore did not alarm her by any unnecessary 
precipitancy, and gave her till evening or the following 
morning to consider her answer ; he determined, also, to 
be present at the scene of action in the outer world, in 
order to throw all suspicion off its guard ; besides, none 
of his friends knew of his being the owner of this little 
villa. His first visit was to Monsieur *-— , who insisted 
that Sir John offered him the sum before mentioned ; 
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but Binton told him that he had good reason to kno^;^ 
that Sir John would not lose one franc to recover a 
dozen such characters ; that he was glad to get rid of 
her, but that he was such a cunning fellow he made the 
inquiries for the sake of appearance. 

"But you see, my lord, the risk I run is so great, 
particularly if Sir John applies to the Emperor, with 
whom he is a great favourite." 

" Pshaw ! you know the Emperor is absent." 

" But my punishment and disgrace would not be the 
less on his return, my lord." 

" Well, well, you are a clever fellow, I see ; manage 
to hold your tongue, and you shall have the additional 
two hundred." 

" Oh, thank you, my noble lord ! you are very good ; 
but I should like it paid in advance." 

a Why, sir, do you doubt me?" said Binton angrily ; 
<*haye I not paid you larger sums before?" 

*^ Oh, pardon, my lord ! yes, I know you have. I never 
doubted you, but I am very fond of looking at money." 

"Well, then, you knave, I suppose I must indulge 
you ;" and his lordship wrote a cheque on his banker in 
England for the amount, and departed, as he thought, 
"making assurance doubly sure." His next visit was 
to Sir John, who received him very coldly, a circum- 
stance his lordship did not find convenient to notice, but 
with well-feigned indiflference asked if he had any news, 
" None," replied his host. 

*^ I have been on the look-out," said the accomplished 

hypocrite, and have had an interview with Monsieur ; 

I ventured to offer him a bribe on my own account, but 
the fellow was quite indignant. Egad, I was near getting 
myself into a scrape ; you see, after all, I am only a 
stupid fellow — ^you beat me by halves in prudence.*' 

" It is well to be prudent,^' said Sir John, dryly. 

"Good-morning, Lady Milton, I am happy to see you; 
brilliant as usual. You come to console us, I trust ; as 
for Sir^ John, he is inconsolable/' The wicked man 
thought by an indirect hint to arouse jealousy iu her 

h 
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heart, well knowing how selfish handsome women are 
of tbeir husbands' care or attention to any other than 
themselres. But even there he was disappointed, as this 
exemplary woman replied : — 

^^ And so am I, my l<»!d ; and feel assured we shall 
never rest until we find that which toe have lost," leav- 
ing a marked emphasis on the word '' we^' to show him she 
shared, equally with her husband, in anxiety about the 
lady, though she quite understood the meaning his words 
implied. It is wonderful what quick perception some 
women have, and with what delicacy and adroitness they 
can ward oiSf impertinence, leaving the offender prostrate, 
by the quiet tone and stern dignity of their reply. Sir 
John did not place any importance to Binton's remark ; 
yet he saw that his wife was a little ruffled, but he attri- 
buted it to the dislike she had to the man« She evi«> 
dently made an effort to be courteous to him. 

" But what do you mean to do, Sir John." said tibeir 
visiton 

**'Tis uncertain what I may do^" was the reply* 

^' Ah yes 1 one must wait," said the wily man; ^^ a few 
hours may bring you what you wish for." 

" When do you leave Paris ? " said Sir John ; ^ and 
why did yousellout?" wishing to change the conversation. 

'* Well, it is uncertain when I sliall leave now ; I may 
leave in a day or two, and I may not for a week; it depends 
on letters I am expecting. As to my selling out, I have 
come to the determination of doing so long since, the 
fellows are so confoundedly disagreeable. Besides, I like 
to be free, and have a wish to travel ; I am thinking of 
going out to India to look afier my late wife's property, 
which is considerable, and which I have neglected to look 
after ever since her death ; and she is nearly four years 
dead. But my health sunk so completely after her death, 
that I took very little interest in any thing." 

Lady Milton smiled significantly, and said — ^^ It must 
have been a severe blow to a sensitive, affectionate person 
like you, and report says she was very beautiful.'' 

<^ Oh ! she was an angel," he replied, and feigned to be 
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greatly affected; ''I oan never speak of her, it quite 



UQinanB me.'' 

it 



Such tears do a man hononr, sir/' said Ladj Milton, 
when they are sincere.^' 
His lordship rose to depart, saying, he hoped his 
letters would not hasten his departure, as it pained him to 
leave such kind friends in affliction, but further hoped all 
would yet be well. He departed with different feelings 
to those he entertained earlier in the day ; he noticed 
that Sir John and Lady Milton's manner was cold and 
constrained, and, as a guilty conscience needs no accuser, 
he felt the guilty thing that be was, and thought of his 
ilUosed wife He might well say in the words of fiir 
Bobert Howard :-^ 

^ My plots fall short, like darts, which rash hands throw 
With aft Hi «m, and.havd too for to go : 
>Ior can I long discoveries preTeot, 
I deal too much among the innocent.** 

Alas 1 what a fidthful monitor is that ^ dUl, wiall 
voice" within us ; it never fails to check our evil doings 
if we will only listen, but it is so often drowned by our 
boisterous passions, in the indulgence of which we for- 
get honour, consdence, and Ghod We forget in our 
blind folly that his eye is ever on us ; no matter how we 
may try to conceal our actions &om our fellow-creatures, 
they are all exposed, in the filth of their abomination, 
to ^e Grod of purity and justice, and who will one day 
be our judge. We are glad to think there are few such 
degraded charadiers in the world as Lord Binton ; and 
yet, with all his vices, he was sought after and admired 
as a good man and a man of honour, and was received 
in the best society : but then he was ^^ rich," a varnish 
that covers all defects, both in external appearance and 
moral character — and such is society. Lord Binton felt 
very much perplexed, and in this instance money could 
not cure him ; he had a foreboding of coming evil ; he 
dreaded the vengeance of Sir John in the event of dis- 
covery, and now his plan was to avoid it. He had pro- 
cured a passport for himself and servants^ and he 
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determined to hasten his departure, and after a little to 
change his route, ro as to defeat pursait. He settled all 
in his mind as he rode along, and the only difficulty he 
had was, how he should take Marian with him, or should 
he leave her confined in the haunted tower, a name 
given to an uninhabited wing of his house. He decided 
on the latter, as he knew she would make battle when 
the chance would offer ; therefore it would be impossible 
to take her with him, and to remain himself Would 
endanger both his safety and his character ; so he made 
up his mind to have an interview with Marian, recklesd 
wh^her his proposals were pleasing or displeasing, and 
then consign her to the haunted tower, and the tender 
mercies of the horrid woman who attended her, adding 
in his own mind — " She will be as safe there as in the 
Bastile, and safer ; as she shall be taken care of against 
I return, and by that time she will be glad to become 
my wife on any terms." 

Such were his thoughts as he rode up the avenue to 
his house, forgetting that " man proposes, but God dis- 
poses." When he knocked he got no answer. 

" What can this mean ? " he thought. He looked 

about for the idiot boy, but he too was absent. " D 

the fools ! can they be drunk ? " he said ; and he ground 
his teeth with rage. He entered by the window, and 
called the housekeeper ; not getting an answer, he went 
to her room, and what was his surprise to find her, as 
well as the man, lying perfectly insensible on the ground ; 
he kicked them, but their having drank freely of some 
drugged wine, they were all but dead. " Hell and 
fury ! " h% exclaimed ; " how is this ? " He went in 
search of Marian, but she was gone. ' He stamped, and 
raged, and bellowed like a madman, but there was no 
one near to vent his rage on, or to hear him, and he was 
defeated, his prize was gone. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" I loved thee ! Tes, I loved thee, ah ! how deeply and how well, 
The heart alone that loves can speak what words can never tell ; 
The tints that passion round thee threw, the rays of love depart, 
I see thee as thou falsely wert, and as thou truly art." 

• 

While all that we have related in the foregoing 
chapter was being enacted in Paris, let us see how our 
poor London friends are going on. When Mr. Scott 
returned, he related all that he saw of -Lizzie Hart and 
her companion ; having failed in every every effort to 
gain the slightest clue to the retreat of the runaways 
himself, he was not a little pleased when poor Lizzie's 
humble but faithful lover proposed to renew the search. 
He said he had friends amongst the London police who 
would assist him. Her poor mother begged Mr. Scott 
not to prosecute the matter of the missing letters, 
adding — " If there is any further disgrace heaped on 
me, ril die of shame. Oh, the black villain I" she 
would cry in her anguish ; '^ little did I think he had' 
laid an evil eye on my beautiful child ! Oh, Lizzie, 
Lizzie 1 why did you deceive your poor mother ? Och- 
ene, ochone 1 " 

When James O'Brien, Lizzie's rejected lover, had the 
arrangements made for his journey, he sailed for London 
by the two o'clock boat, and arrived in due time. For 
some months he could get no information, nobody knew 
any one of the name of Maxwell ; he gave the description 
of the man and woman, and it was put in the Hue and 
Cry. After several months' fruitless inquiry, he was at 
last favoured with an accidental meeting of an old friend, 
a policeman, who happened to be the very one who found 
Lizzie on that fatal night, and the same that found her 
a shelter when she left the hospital. They repaii^d to a' 
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gin-palaoe, where they talked matters over, and James 
0*Brien opened his heart to his old friend, and told him 
of all his failures in recovering the poor girl. The 
policeman was also an Irishman, and, after listening 
attentively to his friend's story, he exclaimed — 

" Arrah, musha^ hoald yer tung, man ! " 

O'Brien stared at him ; he thought it was the drink 
that was getting up to liis head, but his friend did not 
choose to notice his look, but continued — "Be gorra, 
Jimmy, me boy, it is all right I I think I can find one 
of the birds, at any rate. Come along, ould chap ! " and 
he accompanied the concluding words with a clap of his 
great brawny hand on poor O'Brien's shoulder. " Come, 
along, I say ! '' he continued^ without taking the least 
notice of his friend, who was pale, and almost choking 
with excitement. 

" Which of them, Pat?" said he at length. 

" Ob, the girU be gorra I isn't it her you want par- 
ticularly ?" 

'' But sit down,'* said O'Brien, ** I cannot go yet ; tell 
me what is she like — is she fair or dark ? " 

Fat gave a great laugh, and said — ^^ Arrah,.mnsbal 
but it would be hard fox me io say, considheriu* I 
dhragged her out of the channel one fine night, and she 
covered wid mud and durt ; throth, if you'd seen her 
your horn self, you wouldn^t know what colour to say she 
was, for diyil a bit o' me thought it could be a womaiK 
kind at all, at all ! It was a very dark night, bitther 
cowld, and pelting rain. I was just crossing the street 
about three o'clock in the morning, when I was thripped 
up by something which I tuck to be a hape of stones ; I 
gave it a kick, an', shure enough, it was a won>an t But 
Qome along, and you can see her, and judge for yourself." 

*10h, it cannot be the same I the lady I am in search 
of is well off— too well off for that ; in ikct^ the idea i» 
.quite absurd." 

" Now, can't you jist come and thiy ? I tell you what 
it is, quarer things than that hapfien in Lond(»i every 
day. I'm shure it is the same I ^ 
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*^ Well, I fiJiall try ; at all eteuts it can do no harin." 

^ No ; but a divilish dale of good," replied Pat ; ** she 
may want her dinner, and in that case yon can died 
together.^ And he pushed hi« fi'iend on before him 
with a knomng langh, and a horrible canning wink. 
They walked a£ng for an hour or better, and at length 
they turned into a poor, dirty, narrow street or lane. 
Pat took the lead ; he entered a v^y miserable^looking 
house, and never stopped till he came to the top land-^ 
ing ; he knocked at a door, a girl with a child in her 
arms opened it. ^ Gteod-moming, miss," he said, in his 
best English tone ; " is this Biddy Cook's room ? " 

"No; it*s the o|^osite one.'* He thanked her, and 
was turning to knock at the other door ; and the girl 
said — "You needn't trouble yourself, she doesn't care 
for you now ; it's hall hover with her; shell not trouble 
you no more, poor thingk 1 " 

Our old friend, Biddy Cook, the vegetable vender, 
replied to his knock at the opposite door, she raised her 
finger to her lips to enjoin silende on the men, whom sb^ 
thought were come to arrest poor Lizzie ; she came out 
on the lobby, and closed the door gently after her, and 
asked them what th^ wanted there. 

" She hoped," she said, " they were not coming arter 
the poor girl as was veiy sick, for if they were they'd 
have to take it easy." 

^ No, Biddy, we are not coming to take the girl, but 
this gentleman k a friend of hers ; that is, he thinks 
be is;'' ' 

" Well, he ought ta be sure abont his friendship before 
he comes ; and, if he's the man that brought her to this^ 
why, 1 don't envy him, that's all ; for surely there is a 
God that will punish the rich as well as the poor 1 " 

O'Brien felt the truth of the poor ignorant woman's 
fine sentim^it, and said — " I am not the one you allude 
to, but a friend who would try to save her if she will let 
me, if she is the person I am looking for." 

''Well, sir, you can't see her yet awhiley for the 
fainister is trying to oomfort her, and has. been reading 
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to her; though Pm a poor ignorant widder, widont 
nobody in this wide world (an', dear knows, it's a hard 
one for a lone famele to get tru' !) I did not like to let 
her die like a dog. I axed her what religion she be- 
longed tOy but she only shook her head and cried, and 
said there was no religion for her; so I sent my own 
clargy to her." 

The door opened, and a very saintly-looking man 
joined them. 

*' Well, sir," said Biddy. 

** Well, my good woman, you have done your part ; 
and I tried to do mine. I read to her some wholesome 
words from Holy Writ, but I fear they were lost ; she 
did not seem to heai' me. She is indeed a fearful picture 
of despair." 

*' This gentleman, sir, I think, is a friend of hers ; 
wouldn't it be well to speak to him about the child ? " 

James O'Brien raised his hat, and came forward and 
said — " Sir, I really do not know if she is the person I 
am looking for or not. The facts are these : A young lady 
was missing, about two years ago, from her home in 
Ireland, and was afterwards seen in London with 
a gentleman of large fortune, whose name is Maxwell ; 
he is an Englishman. 

"The clergyman who saw them, followed them to 
ascertain where they were living, that he might call on 
them and see that all was right ; he did call the next 
morning, and they were gone, but no one knew whither. 
He told the people in the hotel they were going to visit a 
friend at Alton : he made every inquiry, but to no pur- 
pose. And as I was — am — a friend, I came to follow the 
wretch who took her away, and try to bring the girl back. 
My friend here thinks the person inside is the same that 
I am looking for, but I think it is very improbable/' 

*^ You and I shall go in ; it is best not to frighten her, 
for she is raving about being ^ transported ; * she must have 
stolen some thing ; she must not see the policeman." 

*' Mayn't I go in, sir?" said Biddy, whose pride was 
hurt at being excluded. " I may be wanted to look arter 
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the child.*^ The gentleman did not seem to hear what 
she said, but she followed into the room. The clergyman 
went to the bedside, but O'Brien stood at the foot, regard- 
ing the wreck before him. It was indeed the once 
beautiful Lizzie, the idol of his heart, that lay before 
him ; the tears chased each other down his cheeks, and 
bis manly breast heaved as though his heart would burst 
through; his deep heavy sobs attracted her, and she 
looked at him sternly and wildly for a long time, and 
beckoned Biddy to her. 

"What do they want?" she whispered; "I never 
touched their lettera Tell James O'Brien I never kept 
even one of his letters, and why does he come to persecute 
me? they come so stealthily ; I am ready to acknowledge 
my fault, and accept the punishment ; yet "* 

The clergyman interrupted her by asking Biddy what 
it was that annoyed her, who repeated her words ; on 
which the poor sufferer started up in the bed, and spoke 
in a clear strong voice : — 

" (Gentlemen, I am ready to atone for my fault in any 
way the law requires, but I have never injured either of 
you ; I must say, James O'Brien might have spared me 
this scene, and this last blow, but, 'tis over; and, to say the 

least, it is a mean revenge to take, because O 

God," she cried, '* I deserve it all 1 " 

O'Brien was pained to the soul that she should mis- 
construe his visit thus ; and, in spite of all remonstrance, 
he went to her side, tried to draw her hand down from 
her weeping face, saying — **Dear Lizzie, I have not sought 
you to annoy you, but to comfort you — to save you, and 
take you back to your home, if you will come" 

** Back to my home ! " she said — '^ the home I have 
disgraced, to be sneered at by my companions, and the 
finger of scorn pointed at my poor unfortunate child, 
who is a living witness of my folly I Oh no ! I can never 
see home, mother, friends, or happiness again." 

She saw them exchange looks, and she continued — 

''No, I am not mad ! James, you say you come as a 
friend to see me* I never doubted you, and ought not 
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now; I know I da not deserve Bxiy kindness from yod^ 
therefore am the more punished."' 

*^ Deejr Lizsie t" ho said. 

'' Hush! " she cried; ^' your words of kindness fell on my 
heart like drops of boiling iead. Who are yoo, siir ? '* she 
said to the clergyman. 

^^ I am a minister of God/' he replied, ''oome to give yoa 
words of consolation and comfort/' 

*^ Well, God bless you both; but, while I have strength, 
let you both sit down, and you James write down what I 
shall tell you ; for, after all my faults, I am not so guilty 
as the world may suppose. I owe it to my poor mother 
and my innocent child. Oh ! when I look baok, and see 
myself as I might have been, and now see myself as I am, 
a beggar, an outcast, picked up out of the streets of 
London, and there living (myself and child) on this poor 
woman — ^but it will soon be over, and she will get her 
reward." 

" Dear Lizzie, do not distress yourself any more to day ; 
this gentleman and myself will call to-morrow, when you 
will be better able to tell us what yon wish written down ; 
until then, forewell ! " 



CHAPTER XXX 

When need is sorest, help is nearest. 

Proverb, 

Forth to Tarina in hnste he eame ; 
'* Gilbert 1 " she cries — 'tis the selfsame name. 
But, ah L what a changed and joyous tone, 
"For the maiden's heart is no more alone, 
And the lovers at last are met. 

Maeun, finding, henself released from the presence of 
the wretched woman who had been adding insult to 
insult, she again began to think how she might yet 
manage to escape. She determined not to try it for 
some time, in order to destroy all suspicion. She threw 
herself on a sofa, and affected to be asleep, but in reality 
her ears and eyes were open to all about her. Whea 
she had been alone for a little time, the womoa came 
with what appeared to be a glass of wine on a tray. 
She approached the sofa, saying — ^^'Here, miss, you 
must take this. Master gave me orders to make you 
take it ; '' but Marian did not stir. She shook her rudely, 
saying — *^ Come, don't be keeping me waiting on you I " 
but no answer. 

*' Oh — ^ho 1 " she said» '*I need not trouble myself; hft 
has done the work himself 1 " 

^' What is that ? ** said a man, coming into the rooot 

*' Ton my faith she is out of harm's way I Master 
dosed her IiimRel^ she is fast asleep ; though he told mer 
to make her take this. Tou see she is so weak one 
dose settled her. Come on, we may comfort ouraelveB 
now; she will not stir for hours." 

'' You had better lock the doors," said the man. 

^^ Tut, you fool I she is j ust as if she were dead, now, 
and will be so for five or six houra fie drugged the 
wine heavily, or the tea, for all I know." 

Off they went, the villains being already half-drunk. 
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This man was another accomplice, who had been absent 
for some time, and was also the woman's lover ; and she 
thought, as her master was gone until the next day she 
would entertain him. They had been drinking before 
they came up to dose poor Marian. When they returned, 
the woman put away one decanter, and took the other 
to her own room, and ordered dinner to be served at a 
certain hour; being housekeeper, her word was law. 
They commenced drinking again ; and very soon they 
became quite overpowered. 

" Lord ! '^ said the woman, " I have mistaken the 
wine, and we have been drinking the drug I " 

*^ D — n you," said her lover, " you have ruined me ! ** 
He tried to rouse himself ; he thought to stand up for 
the purpose, but he could not. The woman was already 
prostrate. After struggling for a little time, the man 
also sank. The cook came to ask some question ; and, 
seeing them insensible, helped herself to some wine. 
She sent in her two fellow-servants, who hated the house- 
keeper. They were both English. 

"Oh, lack-a-day! the old beast is muddled!" they 
cried, and helped themselves ; and oflF t?iey went, abusing 
their ci-devant mistress. 

" You see that, Maryl" said one to the other; "and 
master would trust her, after all, before either you or 
me." 

After a short time, they were all in the same state, 
and house and dinner were left to chance. 

When Marian found every thing still, she went to 
look for the secret entrance, which must be in the room, 
and which Maxwell must have entered by. She searched 
in vain. She went from one room to another; the 
windows were fastened, but the drawing-room door was 
thrown open, and she stole gently over to it, and passed 
cautiously out. Her heart beat violently, and her knees 
trembled under her. She became so much excited, and 
so nervous, she had to sit down to take breath and 
strength. Howeverj she did not take long to rest. 
Knowing the danger she was in, her energies were all 
alive; she againi approached the door, and listened. 
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Hearing no soand, she ventured outside the door — ^it 
was a grand-looking house. She crept timidly down 
four flights of stairs, and at length found herself in a 
spacious hall, all panelled with looking-glasses, which 
reflected her own figure on every side, and startled her. 
There were stained-glass doors, but they were closed. 
Here she paused, not to admire or look at any thing, 
though, had she met the same scene under other circum- 
stances, she would have been enchanted ; but now her 
fears made her pause ; she was afraid to approach the 
door, not knowing but her enemies were outside, and 
would capture her. At length she took courage and 
turned the handle, but it did not yield. Her heart died 
within her. She remembered seeing a key the woman 
bad on the tray which she left on the table. Could it be 
the key of this door ? she thought ; if so, would she go 
back, and then perhaps be caught, for they would surely 
hear her steps going up again ? She stood irresolute for 
a few seconds, for her thoughts were as quick as light- 
ning. She thought of going to a door she saw at the 
end of the hall, but she feared it might lead to the 
kitchen, or servants' rooms, and would put her into 
the hands of her foes. The door we allude to was partly 
open, and would indeed lead her to danger if the occu- 

Eants were in a state of consciousness; it led to the 
ousekeeper's room. She crept up-stairs as stealthily as 
she could, though, with all her care, the stairs and 
carpet-rods made a most provoking creaky noise, almost 
at every step ; she reached the room, and seized the key, 
and flew like lightning down the stairs, her heart 
beating in her Ihroat; she tried the key, it proved 
faithful, the door opened, she closed it and locked it on, 
the outside; she took the first path she met without 
looking to the right or left; 'she now came to the end of 
the walk, and paths turned off at either side ; she threw 
the key away in the grass, and took the path to the left, 
and ran until she had to stop for breath ; she felt almost 
choking; she looked all around, and could see no gate or 
entrance of any kind ; she left the path and took the 
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grass, it relieTed her feet At lengtb she saw a Tery 
high wall throu^ the trees ; she felt she got new Bfe ; 
she increased ber speed, and ran towards the wall. 
When she came to it she looked at the height, and to 
climb it would be impos^ble ; still she ran along with- 
out having any point in view, every moment expecting 
pursuit. \S[ie 'now came to a tree that might give her 
some help in scaling the widl; i^e tried, and sncc^eded in 
climbing it As she was getting up. near the top, she 
disturb^ a nest of young birds ; the mother flew ont in 
great fright^ and startled poor Marian so much that shd 
had well-nigh let go her hold and fallen to the ground. 
She recovered in a moment, and could not help smiling 
(in all her sorrow) at the idea of being frightened by a 
little bird. The poor bird fluttered lE^ut in great excite^ 
ment; but Marian removed to another branch and 
thought, '^ Poor thing, how fearful she is that any thing 
should happen her little ones; alas I I, too, once had a 
mother who watched me carefully.'' By this time she 
had gained a position from which she might swing 
herself across to the wall ; she stopped to try if it was prac- 
ticable ; she took hold of the thick arm of another tree 
that had been cut, and was about to make a spring, 
but her heart and courage failed her, for, if she missed 
her aim^ she might be severely hurt, and left unable to 
resume her efibrts. At length she took heart and made 
the spring ; she gained the wall in safety, but now that 
she did, bow was she to get down — there were no friendly 
trees at the other side ; she stood balancing herself for 
a few minutes, thinking how she oould get down ; her 
head began to reel, she felt the wall moving as it were ; 
just as one feels when on board a vessel, and it moves 
away, one thinks they see tiie quay moving and not the 
vessel. Poor Marian saw the grouod moving, and also 
fancied the wall on which she stood was moving ; she 
reeled — she tottered — ^and fell forward on the outside, 
and there she lay stunned by the fall ; she remained 
insensible for a ^ort time, and there was no human 
being near to assist her; she was in a lonely place twenty 
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miles firom Parifi, and this lane into which she fell was a 
bye-pass through which travellers seklom caoie. There 
was an idiot boy who was always rambling at large 
about the grounds, and who was devotedly attached to 
Lord Binton (for our readers must know Lord Bintou 
and Mr. Maxwell are the same) ; some of the household 
would say he was a brother of his lordship, while others 
would say he was his son ; but tt^ cannot pretend to be 
intimate enough with this high-born man to trace his 
family connections. We said this boy was at large, and, 
like most persons so afflicted, he was extremely cunning; 
he knew his patron had a prisoner in the house, and he 
was told to Keep an eye to the place. He had been 
lying in the grass when Marian left the house; he 
watched her closely, but he did not jfeel disposed to 
pursue her at first; he changed his mind, however, after 
she disappeared among the trees, and off he went to the 
house. He was very much afraid of the housekeeper, 
therefore went very timidly to work; he found the front 
door fastened, as also the garden door, but the poor 
fellow climbed in through an open window, and was 
surprised to find liiem all drunk. He set up a cry, 
'^Oh^ missy gone — missy gone ! what am poor Tom do ? 
he got no money from de big man, what will poor Tom 
do ? '^ He suddenly conceived some new thought, and 
off be ran to the gatekeeper, still repeating the words, 
^Missy gone; deall drunk!" The man knew something 
must be vn*ong from the boy*s excited state, and he 
followed him to the house, and saw that what he 
stated was true. He questioned him about the lady, but 
all he could get from him was that she flew up in the 
trees; this threw some light on the matter, and the mau 
set to work in right earnest ; be knew his master would 
reward him liberally for such an important service ; he 
therefore petted the boy and asked him to shew him the 
tree the lady got into ; the boy at first refused, but when 
the man gave him money, he started off willingly. 

In the mean time, poor Marian recovered from the 
shock, and, thoogh very much hurt, tried to ran, or 
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rather limp, away from the place as fast as she could, 
without knowing whither she was going ; however, she 
gained a considerable advantage over her pursuers. 
When the boy pointed out the place, the man thought 
he was deceiving him, when he suddenly caught sight 
of a bit of a lady's dress hanging to one of the trees. To 
climb the tree was only the work of a moment, and with 
some difl&culty let himself down at the other side of the 
wall; the height was very great, and in jumping down 
he strained his ankle, which stopped his progress for a 
minute or two; however, as it was not sprained, he 
managed to walk on it The poor boy stood on the top 
of the wall, looking on and grinning ; but when he saw 
him walking off, he dropped down to the ground like a 
bird, and followed him. The man was annoyed, for he 
thought he had lost his chance, and got his foot hurt in 
the bargain ; in his disappointment he uttered an oath, 
and struck the boy a blow on the head, but the poor 
fellow was used to kicks and blows, and they appeared 
to fall harmlessly on him So it was in this instance ; for, 
as he continued to laugh at his companion's ill- temper, 
he cantered oS, leaving the man to please himself. He 
had not proceeded far when he gave a most unearthly 
yell, and bounded forward with the speed of lightning. 
He caught a glimpse of the dark figure running feebly 
on ; he was not long in overtaking her, and springing 
on his prey like a young tiger. She screamed and 
struggled, but to no purpose ; he dragged her after him, 
yelling and laughing. 

" Now poor Tom get de big money from de big man ; 
Tom did catch missy lady I '' 

" Oh, do let me go 1 " said the poor girl ; " and you 
shall have plenty of money." 

" Well, show Tom de money." 

But, alas ! she had no money. He relaxed his hold, 
and she thought to release herself, but it was useless. 
His idiotic face lit with anger, and his dark sunken eyes 
almost flashed fire; he looked like a demon. Marian 
still struggled and cried for help. By this time the 
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man came up, and she begged him to help her to escape 
from the diemon. that held her as if she were in a vice*. 
If he had a particle of feeling he woald have pitied the 
helpless, bleeding creature before him^ — but no ; if he 
possessed either heart or feeling, he would not be a fit 
servant for his employer. Her hair was hanging dis-< 
bevelled about her, her dress nearly torn to pieces, 
disclosing an arm bleeding profusely — her face, too, was 
all besmeared with blood. The brutal man did not take 
the slightest notice of her cries or tears, but took her in 
his arms, and half carried, half dragged her along. They 
had to take her some distance to reach the baek entrance 
to the park, for they could not possibly return with 
their burthen the way they came; her cries became 
fainter and fainter, but, in giving her a sudden jerk in 
his armsy he hurt the wounded arm, and caused her to 
shriek with the intensity of the pain. There were two 
gentlemen driving in a light vehicle very slowly ; and 
one cried, " Hush 1 was not that a woman's cry ?" ^' Yes, 
and a cry of distress, too,'' said the other. They darted 
ofif at full speed in the direction from whence the> sound 
came, and, ' to their horror, beheld the trio we have 
just tried to describe ; they dismount quickly, and com-^ 
ing quietly behind the boy (who had his 'hand on the 
poor girl's mouth to dtifle her screams), dealt him a 
blow on the head that felled him to the ground, and 
ordered the man to release the girl, who stoutly refused 
with an oath, saying, it was no business of theirs; but the 
second gentleman, who was in deep mourning, ai^d was 
only a spectator up to the present, struck the ruffian such 
a blow, with the loaded handle of his whip on the arm, 
that made him relax his hold, and the girl fell helpless 
on the ground. The fellow roared like a wild beast, and 
drawing forth a pistol, which he was in the act of dis- 
charging when he received another blow that left him 
prostrate, and caused the pistol to go off, taking a portion 
of the gentleman's cap, and slightly wounding his temple ; 
he didnot feel it in the excitement, and, in reply to his 
friend's inquiry, said, he was. not hurt. They called the 
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liorse, who obeyed his master's call. One said, ''We must 
certainly take the lady with us.** ** Well," said the other 
in a very Irish accent, '' it's not likely we shall leave her 
here ; '** and, raising her gently, he called his friend to 
assist him in putting her into the vehicle. They drove 
off, one taking charge of the horse, but the Paddy took 
charge of the lady : she moaned pitiously. She must be 
seriously hurt," said he. "Decidedly hurt," said the 
other ; " but tell me, what do you mean to do with her ?'* 
" Take her home with me, of course," he replied ; *' my 
landlady will take charge of her.** 

The poor sufferer had been listening and looking up 
into her deliver's face. While he spoke — he started as 
she murmured, **0h, Henry 1" and her head sunk 
heavily on his shoulder. When they arrived at the 
bote], Marian was carried carefully to a bedroom, and 
given in charge to the lady of the house, who was a 
kind-hearted Frenchwoman : she had her undressed, and 
the blood and dust washed from her face and arm ; she 
expressed her fears that the arm was broken. Marian 
had fainted from fatigue and loss of blood, as also the 
intense pain. They sent for a doctor, who examined 
her arm ; it was broken : he set the broken bone and 
bandaged the arm. The poor sufferer cringed and 
winced during the operation, but did not as yet recover 
from the swoon ; the doctor did not leave until she was 
restored, and gave her a draught that appeared to 
refresh her very much. He said, " She must be kept 
very quiet ; that he would send a nurse to mind her." 
He saw the gentleman, who told him how they rescued 
her; the Irishman, who was no other than Henry Fitz-* 
roy, paid him his fee, and begged him to call the next 
day. 

'' I should like to speak to her, and find out who she 
is," said he, " that I may send for her friends." 

"Oh, my friend !" said the doctor, "no one must see 
her to-night, she is too weak ; she is really very beauti- 
ful, but you must have patience, mademoiselle will tell 
^you every thing ^to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Speak kindly, speak kindlj, ye know not the power 

Of a soft and gentle word, 
As its tones in a sad and troubled hour, 

By the weary heart are heard. 

Webster. 

The good Mr. Scott, though possessing a mind well 
stored with the most profound learning and wisdom^ 
both worldly and religious, felt the want of the 
soothing and hitherto affectionate council of his wife ; 
and whilst he blamed her for her imprudence towards 
her child, he did not hold himself blameless. He felt 
he should have known the man's private and moral 
character before he introduced him into the sanctuary 
of his home, for ^' a man's home is his kingdom ;'' there- 
fore, with all the beautiful humility of a well-regulated 
lofty mind, he sought his wife, acknowledged her con- 
soling influence, and apologized for any hasty word he 
may have said. Some would pronounce this act of 
condescension weakness and unmanliness, but we say 
no ; a husband and a father (if he performs his duty as 
God intended he should do) is a very responsible person ; 
he is the head of the house, and intrusted with the 
happiness of creatures that should be most dear to his 
heart. We pity those who cannot give an account of 
their " stewardship." Would that Mrs. Scott had been 
capable of appreciating her husband's noble, generous 
mind ; if, in that sad hour, she had turned to him, with 
one kind look, one kind word, and given him the kiss 
of peace, all their former happiness and affection would 
have greulually returned, and she would have been spared 
many painful recollections, and years filled up with 
bitter regret and self-reproach in after life. But no; 
that evil spirit which the world " mistakes for pride," 
was aroused in her — a spirit that had lain dormant durinjj^ 
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the former years of her marringe, simply becaase she 
had never been tried by contradiction or adversity. She 
turned on her husband, and reproached him in terras of 
the bitterest scorn, ; casting away the ** olive branch," and 
telling him that he might well repent now, when too 
late, now that he had broken her child's heart, and 
added his wife another victim to his tyranny and self- 
will. He stood pale, silent, and heart broken indeed; in 
that short moment his heart withered up — the springs 
of love that lay deep in that once warm heart were 
frozen and dried up for ever; he had fled to her, the 
chosen partner of his life, in the hour of tribulation, and 
we must say. unlike women, she spumed him, and cast 
iiim away as though he were a worthless, heartless thing. 
•He turned away, and shut himself up in the library ; he 
felt he was alone in the world, and, oh ! how bitter was 
the cup, and how painfully desolate did he feel in the 
desertion of that hour I 

'* Alas t the gold too mvch tefined, 
Bat ill suits use of vulgar kind." 

Mr. Scott no sooner left his wife's presence than she 
regretted having received his ample apology, to say the 
least, so uncourteously ; had she obeyed the dictates of 
her heart, she would have followed him, and in her turn 
say she was «orry for the past ; but, instead of obeying 
the inspiration, she checked herself, saying, ** I will not 
go to him ; it is better to put a stop to this new line of 
conduct he is adopting, and show him that, however he 
may exercise his authority over his children, he must not 
dare treat me so." And thus her thoughts continued to 
run on — *' I brought him a good fortune, so that I am 
perfectly independent to him.'' Her reverie was inter- 
rupted by a servant entering to tell her her daughter had 
asked for her; she hastened to her child, who was indeed 
very ill. 

** Oh 1 mamma;, surely you are not angry with me, too.** 

** Not exactly angry, Minnie," said her mother, *' but I 

am not pleased with the deceitful part you have acted ; 

^ou had no right to see Mr. Ma^iwell out of the house, 
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and without my permissioQ ; you ought to know that I 
wbuld have done any thing. to forward you. in life." 

^'I know you would, dear : mamma; but thsn-you 
joined papa against me with Mr. Harper, after praising 
Mr. Maxwell so much ; besides, I liked Mr. Maxwell 
better, and I thought yoaand papa would gire your con* 
sent when Mr. Maxwell would cuib you." 

^^ But the villain turns out to be a married man I " said 
her mother. 

Poor Minnie wept bitterly. TherQ is nothing so pain^ 
ful a.s to be deceived by those we love ; and she felt her 
humiliation all the more, having thrown away a treasure 
of great worth in refusing Mn Harper. She sought for 
the likeness and the letter; and at length, having searched 
in vain, she asked her mother did she take them, and 
was covered with shame at hearing they were in her 
father's possession. It would be difficult to describe her 
feelings ; remorse, shame, humiliation, desertion, dis-^ 
appointed hopes, all raged within her, and, to make hei^ 
grief the more poignant, she knew she had brought it all 
on herself by her diHobedience and deceit. Mr& Scott 
remained several hours with her daughter, and gave .her 
ad much comfort as she ciiuld; though, indeed, she 
wanted comfort and conisolation herself. She, too, felt 
the loss of her husband's timely advice and solace ; they 
heard nothing more of each other until the servant came 
to say dinner was ready. She found the parlour empty : 
her husband must not have been called to dinner; she 
dreaded meeting liim, and why she could not tell, because 
he was always the most patient, quiet^ gentle, forbearing 
man living; and: j^e^ she could not account for the 
indescribable dread she had of meeting that loving, good 
hiisband. She called her youngest daughter — ** Go to 
the library, and tell your father I am waiting dinner on 
him." The child had just time to open the library door, 
when she cried out — '^Oh mamma, mammal quick^ 
quick, papa is all over blood 1 " He had had disease of 
ttie heart for several years; the child knew it was dan^ 
gerous, as she bad oftea heard the doctor telling hei 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Lote is a flower that in the haman heart 
Spontaneously springs ; culture, we find, 
Can seldom rear it. 

Old Tlay. 

Next morning the fussy little doctor called to see his 

Eatient, and found her exceedingly weak from loss of 
lood, and the dreadful ex,citement which she went 
through since she was dragged from her kind friends. 
Any of our fair readers can fancy what they would feel 
if left to the mercies of such heartless people as we have 
just described, and, added to the pain and excitement 
poor Marian had undergone, the loss of food had also 
helped to reduce her strength. When the kind little 
doctor had made all his professional inquiries, he asked 
her if she had friends in Paris, to which she answered, 
'^ Yes ; '' and continued, *' you must not think me ungrate- 
ful, doctor, if I decline answering any questions until I 
see the gentleman who rescued me." 

" Oh I you know him then ? " 

*^ 1 think I do ; the face, though altered, is familiar 
to me." 

" He does not appear to know you." 

^^ Perhaps not ; and it may only be a resemblance or 
a dream." 

c "Where did you know him ?" he said, looking seriously 
at her. 

** In Ireland," she replied. 

" 'Tis strange ! " he said, as if speaking to himself. 

** Do you know him personally, doctor ? " she said. 

" Yes, I know him ; he is a very careless, extravagant 
young man ; and, if you will permit me, I should rather 
give you up to your friends than leave you under his 
protection. 

Still Marian did not feel disposed to give him her 
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confidence, as she dreaded being again given into thp 
hands of her enemies : she did not pretend, to notice his 
last remarky.but said, ^^I must see him, ifonly.to tb^nk 
him for his timely assistance." ' 

'* You must not exert youtself too much ; besides, you 
must not rise to-day." 

" I shall do all you wish, if you, only let m^ see this 
gentleman ; it will ease my mind, and I shall be all the 
better, and you may be present at the interview/' 

He left her to report his opinion : he found the gentle- 
man waiting for him. 

^' Well, mademoiselle is improving,*' he said,, in reply 
to the gentleman's inquiry, ** but she is very weak ; she 
will not be able to rise for several days ; she wishes an 
interview with you, to thank you for your services ; tlve 
visit must be short, and she must not be excited. She 
appears to know you, though you deny it. Alas ! that 
so much loveliness should be lost and won, <!)nly to be 
cast away." 

'' 1 don't understand you, doctor," said the gentleman ; 
*^ your insinuations are at once unjust and insulting, in as 
anuch as I never saw the lady before to my knowledge, 
and I have every reason to believe she has given no reason 
to any one in attendance on her, to dare insinuate." 

" Oh no! my dear young friend," (the doctor interrup- 
ted him by saying,) '' I did not mean to offend by what 
I said ; it was only a supposition, the circumstances are 
so very novel, and she declined telling me where I should 
find her friends, as' I proposed giving her up to them, 
instead of leaving her uiider a wild, fashionable, young 
man's protection." 

"And she declined ?" replied the gentleman ; "and this 
is the only ground you have to justify your foul insinua- 
tion!" and he looked sternly at the mean, crouching 
Frenchman. *'She shall not find herconfidence mijiplaced; 
I carinot understand bow I have got such a vile reputa^ 
tion in this country;' 'tis true I am gay, and perhaps 
thoughtless, but I have never yet deceived any woman 
by my attention, or injured innocence. Your gay, brilr 
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liant French women have no charms for me, as my aflfec- 
tions have been engaged since I was a boy." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and muttered 
something very like — " You are little more than a boy 
still," and adding in a loud voice, " I must beg you to 
forgive my familiarity, and remind you that the lady is 
expecting you." They returned to the patient's room, 
and the moment the young man stood in the doorway, 
there was an exclamation of — *'0h, Henry— dear 
Henry 1 " and he flew to the bedside, sayiug, '' Marian, 
my own little Marian I " and grasped the hand that was 
extended to him ; neither could speak another word for 
several mioutes. The doctor and nurse looked on in 
mute astonishment ; and after a little he called Mr. 
Fitzroy's attention by saying, " I shall leave you now ; 
and mind she is not able for much fatigue," and bowed 
himself out of the room, saying to himself as he went 
along—*' These Irish are a queer wild set." Henry sat 
down by the bedside, still holding the hand he so often 
wished was his ; ** I trust you are better," he said. 

" Better," she replied — *' I am quite well ; and, dear 
Henry, how can 1 thank you for what you have done ? " 

*' My dear child, I have done nothing to receive thanks 
for : when I rescued you, I little thought it was you, the 
treasured friend of my heart, and whom I only recollected 
as a child and my little playfellow, forgetting that time 
effects changes in us all ; but I should have done the 
same for any woman under the same circumstances ; and 
how much more should I thank God for sending me at 
the moment I was most needed, and making me the 
instrument of saving one who is most dear to me on 
earth 1 " 

Marian blushed, while tears of gratitude chased one 
another down her face. He then asked her how long 
she had been in Paris, and with whom she came, and 
also how she fell into the hands of the ruffians. When 
she had told him all, he said — ^*I wonder I never met 
that rascal Maxwell ; if ever he crosses my path, III 
shoot him like a dog.' " 
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' **0h, never fear, Sir John will bring him to justice ! " 
said Marian; ^^his real name is Lord Binton/' 

**Can that be possible?" said Henry. '*I have met the 
villain repeatedly ; I saw the likeness but never dreamt 
it could be the same. By heavens ! he shall be punished ; 
he is a demon in human form ! " 

' *^ I wish Sir John and Lady Milton were here/' snid 
Marian. 

" I shall write to Sir John this moment, and send my 
own servant with it/' 

" Oh no ! Henry, you must not intrust any one ; you 
must go yourself for fear there might be any mistake; for 
if Lord Binton met the servant he might kill him, and 
take the letter, and then " 

Henry smiled at her simplicity, and said — *' It shall be 
as you wish — you have only to command me, dear 
Marian ; this is the happiest moment of my life." 

*' God bless you 1 " she said fervently. She then gave 
him instructions to go to Sir John and tell him every 
thing, and to beg Lady Milton to hasten to her, that she 
longed to embrace her once more. He set off on his 
mission, and, as he was mounting his horse, he was 
accosted by Captain Howley, who had assisted him in 
saving Marian the evening before. 

'' How is your fair charge ? " he inquired. 

'* She is much better, thank you," said Henry ; *^ come 
along, and join me in my ride." 

** With all my heart," said the young soldier. *' Why, 
Henry, my boy, you look quite pleased with yourself 
and the world." 

" And so I am," he replied ; ^' you little know how for- 
tunate I have been." 

" I am rejoiced to hear it," said Howley, who really 
was very much attached to Henry. As they galloped 
off, Henry told him where he was going, and also in* 
formed him that the lady was no other than his little 
Irish sweetheart he had so often told him about in confi- 
dence (for men can tell about their love affairs as well as 
women). 
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" By George ! " said the captain, " the plot thickens ; 
why, it is quite a romance I And what brought her tot 
Paris ? did she come after you, and in doing so fell into 
the hands of those ruffians ? " 

" Not at all," said Henry ; " an old priest to whom 
her dying mother consigned her, placed her with a lady 
named White, as governess, and with her she came U> 
Paris." 

" Good heavens ! " said Howley ; "you don't mean to 
say it is the lovely Miss Norman ? 1 met her at Lady 
Milton's ball ; the fellows could not talk of any thing 
else but the Irish beauty for a month after. As for my 
own part, I thought her the most beautiful creature I 
ever saw ; she was not like a thing of earth, but of 
course / could only afford to look in the distance, while . 
the chaps of some pretensions crowded round her like a 
swarm of bees." 

" It cannot be the same," said Henry ; " my friend's 
name is Leslie." 

*^ How can that be?" said the captain, **for Miss White, 
who introduced me to her, told me she was an Irish lady 
that her mother had engaged as a governess ; but assured 
ine (which was quite unnecessary) that she was a gentle-^ 
woman : Binton followed her the whole night, but she 
repulsed him, though she favoured me with half an hour's 
chat while Miss White was dancing, having herself re- 
fused to dance with Lord Binton. She said she disliked 
him so much, and I too vented my spleen ; and lo! he rose 
before us like a spectre, giving us to understand he 
heard our discourse. I need scarcely tell you, he re- 
venged himself on me in every way he could ; and, I 
strongly think, he waged vengeance against the proud 
beauty, as he called her." 

^* Perhaps it is the same person," said Henry, " and that 
she travelled under an assumed name ; but Marian Leslie 
is my friend's real name." 

*' Here we are ! " said the captain ; " this is Sir John's 
chateau." 

** What kind of people are they ?" said Henry, 
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** They are goodness itself, and the soul of grandeur." 

Henry sent up a note he penned for Marian, and Sir 
John came to invite him to his wife's presence ; he was 
astonished to see Captain Howley with the stranger, who 
introduced Henry at once, and so all the awkwardness 
passed away;, they listened with breathless anxiety to 
their account, and ordered the carriage. Her ladyship 
took Henry's hand, and said, '^I am unable to thank 
you, sir, for what you have done for us ; but no thanks 
would be adequate to the service, or my feelings." 

** No one has been more served than myself, my lady, 
as it restored to me an old and valued friend — the friend 
of my childhood." 

They were not long in arriving at Henry's hotel, and 
Marian was once more locked in the fond embrace of her 
best friend ; poor Sir John shed tears of joy as he kissed 
his lovely protegee. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

And moody madness, laughing wild, 
Amid severest woe. 

Grit. 

We muflt ask our dear readers to come back to our 

I)0or suffering frieud, Lizzie Hart, who, when her friends 
eft her, with the promise to come the next day to coro-^ 
mit her last wishes to paper, said — ^** Yes, they will come 
to-morrow, but where shall I be ; perhaps gone — ^for ever 
gone I Oh, my child I thou at least shall be righted as 
far as thy poor deluded mother can right thee.'' She 
asked for writing materials, and spent a long time at the 
self-imposed task ; when it was finished, she sealed it, 
and addressed it to James O'Brien ; she then called 
Biddy to her bedside, and gave her the package — •' Give 
him this to-morrow, if he comes, because I will be gone 
then for ever." She was greatly excited by what she had 
been writing, and tired as well ; she sunk into a deep 
slumber, in which she raved very much, as if she had a 
painful dream. Poor Biddy — whose means were very 
scanty indeed — showed her every attention, as well as 
every little comfort, as far as her means allowed — watched 
her all night. Coming morning, Lizzie started up, her 
eyes looking wild, and protruding fearfully; she screamed 
— " There. — there he is ; catch him or he will be gone 1 " 
She bounded out of the bed, and baffled all the poor 
woman's exertions to restrain her ; the poor creature ran 
out of the room, and down the stairs, until she got into 
the street, calling, '* William, William, don't leave me 1 I 
am dying ; I only ask you to take my child — our child 1 " 
Poor Biddy alarmed some neighbours, who came to her 
assistance ; a man, husband to her next door neighbour, 
and who was a strong and powerful man, caught the poor 
raving creature in his arms, and carried her to her bed 
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as though she were a bahy ; he sat with her until his hour 
for going to work ; she talked to him, calling him by the 
most endearing names ; she thought he was, to use her 
own words "her own Willie." Alas! what an inex- 
plicable thing is woman's love ; it survives every slight, 
and trial, and sorrow ; ay, even its own destruction. It 
is indeed, (as Byron truly says,) "A woman's whole 
existence." The good man tried to comfort her; she said, 
as she laughed wildly into his face, " And my own Willie 
will take my child and care for it/' ^' I will, indeed, said 
the poor man ; " and he meant what he said, though he 
had only fifteen shillings a-week to keep himself, his 
young wife, and five children, " But you'll break your 
word," she said ; " you must swear it before God ; — there, 
he is standing at the foot of the bed I" The figure she 
alluded to was Biddy, who held the child about whom 
she was so anxious, but did not know either ; reason had 
completely vacated her throne. She continued talking 
and laughing, as though she was happy. When the 
hour came for the poor man to go to his work she was 
comparatively quiet; he stole away, and, as he wiped 
away the tears that stood in his eyes, though he strug- 

fled to conceal them, he said, — *' Indeed, poor thing I 
will do for your child ; he shall be brought up with my 
own, and God will send us a bit for him as well as the 
rest" 

, We think there is nothing more beautiful than the 
ppen-hearted generosity of the poor working-classes ; we 
see them toiling like slaves to earn a few shillings, that 
one would think was not more than enough for them- 
selves, it is so little ; and yet we constantly find them, 
sharing " even some of that little," for God's sake. Oh 1 
what a reward will theirs be, when they are called to give 
an account of their stewardship! nay, they shall be 
blessed ** even in this world ; " and beware, ye rich, who 
hold fast the good things of this world, many of ivhom, 
if ye saw that poor degraded castaway, deprived of 
reason by her wrongs and sufferings, would turn away 
^hocked by her vices, and perhaps moralize, saying, — 






CHAPTER XXXIL 

« 

Joy, gentle friends, joy — and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts. 

Shakspbabb. 

Lady Milton and her good husbaud were thoroughly 
shocked at Marian's recital of the abduction, and Binton's 
treachery. Sir John's mind was made up as to how he 
would proceed ere she had concluded. Henry vowed 
he would go to the world's end to find him ; and shoot 
him like a dog. 

"No, my kind young friend," said Sir John ; *Wen- 

f^eance is mine, and he shall be punished. He took the 
ady who was under my protection, and who is my 
relative ; he had the audacity to come to my house, and 
luxuriate in our sorrow; it gave him a fiendish 
pleasure to witness the effect his villany would have 
on us, and even mocked us by pretending to join in the 
search." 

" Oh, sir ! that was like him, and to throw you off 
your guard," said Henry. 

" He did not 1 My wife and myself suspected him, 
but we durst not accuse him without being sure ; but 
1 shall take prompt measures now." 

They sent for the doctor, to ask if they might remove 
J^arian, but he said it would be dangerous ; therefore 
her ladyship remained to nurse her treasure, that was 
lost and found in such a providential manner, Henry 
and Sir John proposed to go in search of Lord Binton ; 
they ivent to his hotel, and was told that his lordship 
had left the country ; but Captain Howley, whom they 
afterwards met, assured them that he did not believe it. 
" Had we not better get legal authority to search the 
prison-hoUse to which he took Miss Norman," said the 
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ftoptain? They all set out together; and they took 
persons in authority to conduct the search, which at 
first proved fruitless. At length, the horrid woman who 
had charge of Marian said, '' Master is gone to England, 
to settle his affairs previous to his going to India ; do 
you think, if he were here, he would submit to such 
insult ? Take my word on it, he would soon provide for 
every one of you ; so you had better seek him where he, 
is to be found."' For once what she stated ^as true, 
but she had her own reasons for wishing to get rid% of 
them as soon as she could. They were about departing, 
when the Captain said, ^' I say, what is kept in that old 
ruin?" ^ 

"Oh, nothing, sir!" said the woman, turning pale 
(as if with superstitious fear) ; y that is the old haunted 
tower; no one has entered there for the last forty 
years/' 

Captain Howley looked significantly at Sir John. 
**What if we break the spell, and perhaps catch the 
ghost ?" he replied. 

"Don't be too foolhardy, young man; others have 
tried it, and never returned." 

"That I do not doubt," said the young soldier; "and 
it is possible if your master was here to work the oracle, 
I might not return either. I have heai*d something of 
the mysteries of the haunted tower before y so I shall 
avoid the danger, even if your master should be there to 
give me a cold bath. Proceed, gentlemen," he said, 
**and do your duty/' 

" Mind," said the woman, " 1 have cautioned you, and 
go now if you like." 

" Thanks/' said the young man. 

We must tell our readers that a considerable depth 
of water ran under this tower, and there was a certain 
door which opened on a kind of trap ; the entrance was 
rather dark, but light shone in the distance, which 
lured the victims of inquiry to go on, and the second or 
third step forward brought them to a watery grave, the 
trap being kept open for the. purpose. Captain Howley 
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had heard some hint about this tower that made him» 
suspicious ; he therefore went to work cautiously. He 
called for lights, and drew his sword, and had some 
difficulty in opening a door which appeared the only 
entrance, but, when opened, disclosed the dreadful 
chasm and the depth of water below. He did not venture 
in— it would be certain death ; but he put in his head, 
and hallooed at the pitch of his voice : he received no 
answer but the dismal echo of his own voiced At leQgth 
the woman joined them, and begged them again not to. 
risk their lives ; but Howley was not to be put oi^^ he 
determined to leave nothing untried; he called agaiu 
and again, .but without success. The gentlemen begged: 
him not to persist, but his determination increased the 
more.. He knew " there must be some other entrance," 
he said, " and should like of all things to see the ghost.'' 
They went back to the house, and examined all the 
rooms that joined the tower, but could not find any 
trace of a door. They entered the suite . of rooms oc- 
cupied by Marian ; in the little drawing-room there 
was a full-length portrait of Lady Binton. Howley had 
seen her ladyship, and recognised the likeness at once,; 
it had a very beautiful and curiously wrought frame. 
Sir John was pointing out some part of the workman- 
ship that struck him more than the rest with his sword, 
and suddenly they heard something click, very like a 
pistol; they were startled, and put themselves on the. 
defensive. Sir John touched the frame again, to as- 
certain what caused the noise; it clicked again, and 
the picture shook as if it were about to fall. They 
pushed it back, and it yielded, and suddenly turned on 
a pivot, disclosing a spiral staircase. They entered, and^ 
as they passed along, they shuddered with the cold, 
damp, and horrid stench as if from a vault containing 
putrid bodies. They went on until they met a door, 
which they pushed in before them; and, horror ot 
horrors ! what did they behold ? — was it a human 
being, or a demon in human form ? The four bold, 
strong men stood terrified ; they were unable to go one 
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Step further: We shall try to describe the figure and 
the room. It was very lofty, and well lighted ■ by 
means of large apertures intended fcfr windows ; there 
were three at each side of the room ; they were so high 
that no human being could reach' them without the 
«tid of a long ladder; they were perfectly open, and 
overgrown with ivy : the room was exceedingly damp 
and cold. The horrible spectre was the figure of a 
womauy and, from the bulk, we should think her tall; 
she was little more than half clad, her arms were ex- 
ceedingly long, nothing but bone and sinew ; the hands 
were partly clenched, that is, so far as the overgrown 
nails would permit ; they had grown so long that they 
had curled, or- turned much like the claws of a large 
bird ; the head and face were fearful to contemplate ; 
the hair, which was grey, hung in matted lumps 
about her, and, being exceedingly long, formed a sort of 
covering for the upper part of her body, whi6h was other- 
wise naked ; there were some streaks of black through it, 
which told its former colour. The forehead was large an^ 
expansive; the eyebrows, which were perfectly blacky 
were arched, and like to the tracing of a black lead ' 
pencil ; the eyes were once large, but now sunken and 
hollow, which gave her a most unearthly appearance; 
they were fringed with long black silken lashes ; and th^ 
cheekbones protruded, as though they were struggling to 
burst through the shrivelled skin, that alone seemed t6 
bind them ; the cheeks were painfully hollow, showing 
the marks of the teeth through, though they were beau- 
tifully small and evenly set ; they were very white, but 
the gums were very much worn away ; altogether, she 
presented one of the most hideous, ugly, loathsome pic- 
tures that can well be imagined. Beside her was a stale 
lump of bread and a wooden jug of water ; she moaned 
as if in pain, which was the only symptom of life she 
showed ; they spoke to her, but she did not answer, but 
looked wildly at them. Sir John was going over to her, 
when Henry drew him back, saying, ** Take care, she is 
inad ! ^ She shook her head> and replied; in a low plain- 
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live toDe, which was sweet and musical, '' I am i3ot mad ; 
you are come to kill me ; be quick and strike the blow.; 
auy death is better than this living grave I " Encouraged 
by her quiet speech, Sir John approached^ and said, ** We 
are not come to kill you, but to save you, and avenge 
your wrongs. Who are you, and how did you come into 
this fearful den ? "* 

*'Alas! who am I? they used to call me by that 
hated name, * Lady Binton ; ' I was kept here by a villain 
'. — a demon — who called me his wife — and so I am — I 
}iave the proofs herey** and she produced a bit of soiled rag 
which contained something. The men actually wept 
until they sobbed aloud, so much were their nerves 
unstrung, and so much did they pity the victim before 
them; they proposed to remove her, and provide her with 
the necessary comforts. They found her unable to move ; 
the damp and cold, to one bom and reared in a warm 
climate, bad made her a cripple; they carried her to 
the place where they entered, but, to their great con- 
sternation, it was closed, and so firmly that their united 
efforts could not move it The wily woman had re^ 
«*^ placed the picture firmly, so as to give herself time to 
escape, which her master had provided for, by giving 
her a passport in case she required it. She was not 
long in packing up a few valuables, and departed ; she 
Jknew she would be beyond their reach before they 
(Could extricate themselves, if they ever succeeded ; but 
her hope was that they would perish in their living 
grave. They were greatly alarmed, as they feared she 
might burn them to death, which made them work in 
right earnest, by belabouring the picture frame (the 
back of which was iron) with their guns and swords ; 
the blows fell harmlessly for a long time, but, as the 
constant drop wears the stone, it gradually gave way^ 
and, at length, it turned with a violence that knocked 
one of the policemen down ; the blow had struck the 
spring, and destroyed it. The noise and the release were 
too much for the poor cripple, who had fainted ; they 
^placed her on a bed, and tor a long time they.wei'9 
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doubtful whether life was extinct or not. There was 
wine on a table in the next room, and they were about 
having some, as they felt quite exhausted, but Sir John 
seeing them, cried out, '' Hold ; it is more than possible 
it is poisoned I" He thought of Mariati's story; and so 
it proved afterwards. The vile woman had made every 
arrangement for their destruction. The police and 
Captain Howley remained, and Sir John and Henry 
rode into town to report what had ocpurred, and to 
procure medical aid and nutriment for the poor and 
almost murdered woman. Every search was made for 
the perpetrator and accomplices in this horrid* crime, 
but they were never heard of, at least for many, man/ 
years. They sent ambassadors to have the lady's pro- 
perty protected in India, and to prove her existence ; in 
fact, all that could be done for her was done, but her 
recovery was slow, and she never resumed her forme? 
appearance again. 



CHAPTER XXXHL 

We cannot guess the means by which, in grief, 

Kind Providence contrives to send relief; 

For every pain she hath a balm in store ; 

For every shipwrecked barque some friendly shore. 

jOld Flay. 

When Sir John waited on the chief of police, Mop- 

sieur , and told him of the discovery he had made, 

he affected to be very much shocked ; whereas nothing, 
no matter how revolting, could touch his callous heart, 
for he was a man that could " smile and kill/' He 
readily offered his services in any way he could be useful, 
but Sir John declined, saying, *^It is beyond your 
jurisdiction ; we must have such matters settled in a 
higher court/' Monsieur felt exceedingly un- 
comfortable ; he feared Sir John had discovered more 
than he thought proper to speak of, which left his mind 
a perfect " hell " for the time being. It is ever thus 
with a guilty conscience, and we do not envy such 
persons their wages. Sir John waited on the Emperor, 
and claimed the protection of the court for Lady Binton, 
which was graciously granted, and a party of soldiers 
sent to examine the haunted tower more carefully ; and 
Sir John, having paid a visit to Marian and his wife, 
and having told the latter all about the discovery in the 
tower, they both fervently thanked God that their friend 
had not been thrown into it. They little knew how 
narrowly she escaped the fate that appalled them so 
much. He then proceeded, taking with him a doctor 
and some female attendants, to administer help to the 
poor lady, who had been buried alive for nearly five 
years. The doctor, who knew Lady Binton, was very 
anxious to see her, little thinking any thing half so 
revolting would meet his view, the creature being in a most 
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loathsome Btate of filthy in adiiitioii to Tvihat we have 
already tried to describe ; they wcfc now joioed by th^ 
state physioiao, W'bo^ with Marian's Uttle^ fussy Dr<. 
le Bant, entered the lady's room; thejr were exceedingly 
horrified, and turned away in disgulst •; they could not 
approach her until the filthy garments were removed, 
which was done at on^e^ and a warm bath removed all 
traces of the obnoxious dirt ; the woman who performed 
this task had to be paid a larger amount, of moneys as 
very few would haVe nerve to undertake it. The doctors 
now vi^ted her again ; she fainted away several timeii, 
though they gave her small portions of bramly every ten 
minutes. W hile she was in one^ of those faintSj they 
cut off her matted hair and paired her naite, and^ by 
degrees, she assumed the appearance of a human being, 
and gathered strength. At times her mind wandered, 
but that was not to be wondered at after so man-y years 
of suffering ;< the wonder is that she lived through it. 
The poor lady, who was now comfortably settled, tried 
in broken accents to express her gi-atitude* she was 
assured that every thing would be done to protect her, 
and restore her. They now left her to rest, in chai*ge 
of a very skilful nurse ; they joined the soldiers, who 
had been to examine the tower, and were just returning 
dragging after them .the body of a man, who was 
evidently on the point of death. Sir John, Captain 
Rowley, and others, looked on in sorrow at the tlyirig 
man, but did^not recognise him as any one they hati 
ever seen before. Henry now joined the spectators ; and 
suddenly the dying man's eyes lighted up, and, stretching 
forth his hand, saidy " Ah ! Henry, 1 have been a 
villain, a fool, and betrayed your confidence ; I— I— 

deserve — to — die" r-and expired. Grood reader, it 

was Mr. Colcolough, tlie confidential clerk. Heniy 
could not have been moae stunned if he had been shot ; 
he could. not at all account for such a circumstiinee, but 
our readers can.r The weak-minded man, after being 
deceived, and having given up his good situation, which 
he enjoyed for yearst, was neglected by his fiilse friend^ 
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^hom he followed to claim a performance of hfs promisel 
The demon whom he admitted to his friendship, knew 
it would not answer any of his purposes to have him at 
lar<:!fe in Paris, and, finding his presence and his tongue 
inconvenient, he drugged him again, and disposed of 
him, as he thought, in the bath ; but by some accident^ 
which was never known, he escaped the death intended 
for him, only to meet another more horrible. Had he 
pursued his former honourable line of conduct, and been 
satisfied with the situation in which (Jrod had placed him, 
he might have been taken as a partner in the concern, 
and perhaps have been its prop, its support in the time 
of need. How many of us are dissatisfied with our 
position in life, never thinking for one moment that God 
has charge over all his creatures, and puts them into 
places most suited to them, and in which they can do His 
will, serve their fellow-creatures, and work out their 
salvation I We seem to think that God has a 7*igM to 
give us certain things that tue think good, while we are 
ungrateful for the numerous blessings bestowed ; and 
the wonder is why we are here at all, or why God does 
not cut us ofi*, and cast us from him. Had Mr. Col- 
colough not strayed from the right path, but worked his 
way industriously and honestly upwards, he might have 
lived to be a wealthy, influential, and happy man. 
• •••••••■' 

After a few months' care, Lady Binton was quite r^ 
covered, that is to say, able to go out every day in her 
carriage ; though much of her means had been squan- 
dered by her worthless husband, much had been saved 
for her. She was an Indian princess (her mother lieing 
a white woman), and had an immense fortune ; she 
spent her remaining years in acts of piety and charity ; 
no one ever told their sorrows to her without being 
relieved. She never recovered the use of her limbs, but 
she went about daily in her bath-chair, and visited the 
poor and sick, sowing the seeds, of piety wherever she 
went. Henry Fitzroy had heard, in a lettter from Mr. 
^cott, of Lizzie Hart's fat^, and that of her poQr child ; 
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and the good Lady Binton heard it from him with tears. 
** We must do something for the poor boy/' she said, 
" by way of repairing his wrongs ; he shall have five 
hundred per annum, and be educated, and get whatever 
profession he pleases ; and his poor mother " 

*^ Is beyond all human aid/' replied Henry. 

" 'Tis well," said the lady ; '^ this world could have no 
joys for her. Tbi*," she said, " and this Mr. O'Brien, shall 
be the trustees ; we must also do something for the good 
people who took charge of his infancy.'* 

" You are very good," said Henry. 

" No/' she replied ; " I must not find my hands emnty 
when I am called away, after receiving such mercy myself." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Look, look, the sanmier rises in her cheeks ; 
A blush as hot as Jane comes flooding o*er 
Her too proud paleness; and beauty, quite abash'd. 
Drops her twin stars to earthward. 

Fbocteb. 

'Tis a beautiful morning in May, every thing looks 
fresh, and promising, and gay ; the sun is shining 
brightly into Marian's little dressing-room at Chateau 
Milton, and we find her quite recovered from her late 
illness, and restored to her friends and happiness once 
more. As we enter the little boudoir, we find her sit- 
ting in quiet converse with Henry Fitzroy ; he looks 
very serious while he apparently pleads some cause ; he 
watches her every look as if his life hung on her reply. 

" Why, dearest," said Henry, " will you allow persons 
who are absolute strangers to interfere with our hap- 
piness.? 'Tis true, Lady Milton expects honours, wealth, 
and title to be placed at your feet. I know yotl are 
worthy of them ; you are fit to grace a throne, but you 
say you don't care for those great things of the world. 
I have wealth ; but then I am a tradesman, and I know 
that will be a sin in the eyes of your newly-made friends." 

" Henry," said Marian, " you wrong Sir John and 
Lady Milton, and I cannot listen to you ; they are every 
thing that is noble and generous, and will never forget 
what you have done for me. They have been a father 
and mother to me since I came here, and I cannot do 
any thing without consulting them." 

" Nor will not do any thing contrary to their wishes ?'* 
said her lover. 

" No," she replied quietly ; " besides, I have written 
to Father Dunn, and so has Sir John, and nothing will 
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induee me to take any cleciisive citep until liii^ answer 
arrives. 'Tis not kind, Henry, to tax me too much ; for, 
if I -blindly obeyed my own heart, I could refuse nothing 
you would ask. You know I owe you my life, my 
liberty, my "— 

She paused and blushed ; she felt (The had said too 
much, but he said — "I know what Father Dunn's 
answer will be ; in the first place, he will object on 
account of my religious feelings ; and secondly, he will 
enter into Sir John's views for your future welfare, and 
my love and my heart will be cast aside as things only 
to be crushed. Oh, Marian! it is a fearful thing to 
love^and not be lovid. If I only possessed your love, 
I could go through this world happily, and bear up 
against all its trials, all its sorrows ; but without you 
my. life will be a dreary blank. Marian, only say you 
will be mine in spite of fate, and you never shall have 
reason to regret your choice ; it will be my pride to make 
you. happy, to see you happy; speak, dearest, and let 
me hear that one little word of comfort/' 

Marian'^ heart would willingly have supplied the one 
little word he craved, <* Yes," but duty forbade it ; she 
straggled Itetween love and duty, and, though love was 
predominant in her heart, yet duty came off victoriouF. 
She had not forgotten her- mother's early teachings, but 
cherished tliem in her heart. 

" Dear Henry, do not ask me to do any thing that I 
consider wrong — I -must not, I cannot do it ; besides, 
you have never spoken on the subject to Sir John or 
Lady Milton, and I think there is a great want of 
courtesy in. that; it is due to them as my guardians, 
and unless you win their consent, you can never have 
mine, though I love yow, and only you** This she said 
with a firmness that surprised even herself. 

" Well, then, will you second my wishes — may I say 
I have your consent ? " 

-*' Certainly, in conjunction with theirs ; but mind, 
Henry, never otherwise." 

They parted, and Henry went in search of Lady Mil- 
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ton ; he justly thought her woman's heart would be more 
lenient than her husband's ; I>e8ides9 he was a favourite 
with her ladyship. When Marian was alone, she gave 
vent to her feelings in tears ; it had cost her much to 
assume so much cold determination in the presence of 
her lover. He was her girlhood s dream by day and by 
night ; she loved him as a child, and that love grew with 
her growth, and strengthened with her strength. She 
would willingly have begged with him and for him, 
sooner than share a throne with another ; yet she felt she 
was only doing what was right, and she hoped a fiftvour- 
able answer from Father Dunn, as she fully explained 
to him the state of her heart and feelings, at the same 
time promised him perfect obedience. The tears relieved 
her burthened heart, and she anxiously waited a sum«« 
mons from Lady Milton, but she was disappointed ; the 
lady wisely waited to consult her husband before she 
would mention the matter to Marian. She had promised 
Henry, before he left her, to forward his suit with Sir 
John as much as was in her power ; for though Henry 
was not the husband she would have chosen for Marian, 
still she secretly thought — *' A woman can love but once : 
this lad has been her first and only love, and she will 
be happier with him even in poverty, than with the 
person of my choice, even though he were a king." 
Thus she reasoned with her own heart, and determined 
to plead for Henry. 

We do not mean to hint that Lady Milton did not 
get her first love, or that she married for wealth, or to 
please her friends— of all this we are ignorant ; but, be 
it as it may, she appeared to know a good deal about 
such matters, and could well analyze the female heart, 
and she herself possessed a kind, considerate one. She 
was simple and childish in her manners, and much 
younger than her husband (and he was by no means 
old) ; but, on the whole, she was a sensible, kind, afieo- 
tionate wife, and what more need a man require ? So 
says the world, particularly in high life ; a sphere in 
jyhich we see few marriages of hearts— broad lands and 
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titles dre of more importance. But we ate satisfied to 
give the riches if they leave us the hearts. 

When Sir John came in, she told him that Henry 
had proposed for Marian. 

f ^' I was anxious to see you before I should meet her, 
as of course my conduct will be guided by what you 
say." 

*' Well, ray love, you know we have no right to control 
Marian's feelings, and of course it is only in courtesy she 
has any right to consult us. But I certainly think, with 
her extreme beauty and accomplishments, she ought to 
do better. I should like to know her own feelings on 

the matter. Now, there's Lord y he would marry 

her, and make a handsome settlement on her. A mar- 
riage of that kind would be more suited to her, and 
give her a position in the world, which is the very thing 
she wants ; whereas, if she marries this young Fitzroy, 
she sinks down to his standing. However, 1 suspected 
this, and have written to Father Dunn, who alone has 
a right to decide for her. I shall have his answer soon ; 
at the same time we had better hear what slie says on 
the subject, as she will be one of the principal actors." 

Her ladyship asked her maid — ^' Where is Miss 
Norman, Antoinette ?^' 
. " She is in her dressing-room, my lady." 
• " We shall go to her, my love," said her husband. 
' They found Marian looking pale, with the traces^ of 
tears on her face. 

** Why, my dear, you are becoming quite a recluse," 
9aid her ladyship. " Did you see Henry this morning ? " 

'' I did, my lady; he went in search of you or Sir 
John.'' 

'^ And he managed to find me," said the lady. 

** He has proposed, for you, Marian,'' said Sir John, 
'^and says he has your own consent. Is that the case?'^ 

** Yes, coupled with yours ; but not without," said 
Marian. 

" Well, we are both obliged for the compliment, but 
I need scarcely tell you there are few men we would 
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G0Q9id^ good enough for you ; but you cfhould have a 
voice in the matter yriurself. Now, I shaH tell you 

something that may assist you to deoide. Lord • 

was asking me about you only a day or two ago ; he is 
willing to make you a peeress, and give you a handsome 
settlement. < Now, which of the two would you be 
anxious to accept — a nobleman or a tradesman ? In my 
mind there is no comparison, but you shall be free to 
please yourself, as far as we are concerned. So, what do 
you say, my pretty one ? '' 

*' My dear, kind friends, I would' wish to be guided in 
my choice by you and Father Dimn ; but;, if I were to 
follow the dictates of my heart, I would give Henry a 
preference before all others." 

"Well, my darling," said the kind-hearted woman, 
^ your happiness is our great object ; and, if your old 
friend gives hig consent, you shall have ours too. Only 
say you will enter into no engagement without consult* 
ing us." 

" Indeed, my lady, it is unnecessary to ask that pro- 
mise r but, even so, you shall have it." 

So far, Henry's cause went on as well as he could 
wish. He came every day to visit Marian ; they walked 
together, and rode together. They never passed a day 
without seeing Lady Binton, whom they found a most 
delightful, interesting creature. At length the long 
wished-for letters arrived ; Marian was afraid to open 
hers, but Sir John opened and read his quickly. He 
folded his letter, and said — ' 

"Accept my fondest, best wishes for yotir happiness { 
you have Father Dunn's consent, if your heart goes with 
it. He says Henry is worthy of you, and was always a 
good boy, and he is sure will make a good husband. 
My feelings now are quite selfish : I grieve that we are 
so soon to lose you." 



CHAPTEB XL. 

To thee my soal^s affections move 
Devoutly, warmly true ; 

My life has been a task of love- 
One long, long thought of you. 

Mooss. 

It would be difficult to analyse Minnie Scott's feelings 
tvhen Mr. Harper left her. She had promised to become 
his wife^ to be a kind mother to his children, and thereby, 
as far as was in her power, atone for the past. She felt 
honoured and humbled ; exalted to a position she never 
expected to attain, ]}ut degraded in her own opinion — 
in fact, she laughed and cried alternately when Marian 
joined and congratulated her. 

" How wonderful are the ways of Providence, and how 
grateful we should be for the blessings that are heaped 
on us I My dear friend, I am most happy to see such 
a bright future before you,'' said she. But the pious 
reflection was lost on Minnie, who regarded the whole 
thing as a lucky chance. She told Marian what caused 
her to call, and tossed the work from her, saying, ^TU 
not alter it ; thank goodness, I am done with plain 
work!" 

'< 'Tis well not to want it^ dear Minnie ; but it is not 
wise to disoblige those who supported you when you did 
require it. We diould never allow prosperity to make 
ns forget ourselves. You must not only alter the work^ 
but call on the lady and thank her for her past favours, 
or let your mamma do so for you, in order to support 
your future position as Mr. Harper's wife — ^you must be 
very careful not to say or do any thing unworthy of you, 
or that would reflect discredit on him amongst his 
parishioners. You and mamma are to dine with me to-* 
morrow, and Mr. Harper is to meet you." 

Q 
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" Thank you, dear Marian, you are very kind. Only 
fancy how surprised mamma will be when she hears it,, 
and how delightful it will be to have such a nice carriage, 
and fine horses and servants ; with what contempt £ 
can look down on all those who slighted me in my 
poverty— it is certainly a great triumph V 

'^ Minnie, you really shock me ; your education has 
been sadly perverted. Are those the lessons your pious 
father taught you, or are they sentiments that would 
please your future husband ?" 

^^I declare, Marian, you have become a perfect 
granny," she replied laughingly. "Of course, as the 
parson's wife I must never laugh ; 1 must wear a long 
demure face, and dress very very quietly, and do nothing 
but pray and sing psalms all day — ^in fact, Til be a pat- 
tern to the parish." 

" I hope so," said Marian gravely ; *^ and once more I 
advise you to try and be sensible, and thankful for the 
unexpected blessings that you are about to receive.'^ 

^^ And so I am, dear Marian, but I cannot control my 
poor heart ; however, I shall do every thing in my power 
to please you all." 

" If you wait a few moments I shall drive you home," 
said Marian, ^^ and I will have the pleasure of seeing 
your mamma." 

Minnie busied herself in making aparcel of her plain 
work, while Marian was dressing. When they arrived 
at the poor little cottage, they found Mra Scott reading 
her Bible — she had become exceedingly pious since her 
husband's death, a circumstance she never recovered. 
When she heard the good tidings, she dropped on her 
knees and thanked God with Christian piety — arising, she 
embraced her child and said, " Now I can die in peace." 

'Tis strange how unbending some spirits are, and how 
unthankful they are for the extraordinary blessings 
Almighty God bestows on them. One would suppose, 
after all the sorrows, poverty, and bereavement, brought 
on by her own ambition and disobedience, that Minnie 
would have received the blessing and hope of future 
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happiness, once more offered to her, with thankfulness 
and humility ; but no, not the sorrow, disappointment, 
nor the shock of her father's death — a circumstance which 
she was instrumental in hastening — had destroyed the 
spirit of vanity, and a wish tor superiority over her friends 
and family, that would allow her to crow over all, and 
rule with a rod of iron, and destroyed her better feelings. 
Her sorrows had only subdued those feelings ; it only 
required the sunshine of prosperity to revive them in her 
heart even more strong and vigorous than they were 
twelve years ago. The heart is a rich, fertile soil, that 
produces abundant crops of good or evil, according to the 
cultivation it refceives. If the bad in fluence of vanity and 
love for dress, but too often supplied by the blind weak- 
ness and indulgence of misguided, fond mothers, once 
strikes deep root in the young female heart, adieu to the 
produce of good fruit in after years. Mothers that sow 
thus, too often reap an abundant harvest of insolence 
and unthankfulness from their shallow-minded, imperious 
children. Minnie loved self too much to be able to love 
any one, or any thing, disinterestedly; her affections 
were only to be bought at a certain price, and then only 
lived as long as the object tended to flatter her vanity 
or gratify her caprice. 

^SWould that the same offer had been made by a 
stranger possessing equal means and position I " she said 
to Marian, as they sat altering the plain work ; '' it 
would flatter me more, and I know I would feel 
happier." 

" Why so, my dear?" said her friend (who secretly felt 
how much she would prize such a man, and in the 
silent depths of her own heart contrasted him with .her 
own reckless husband). 

" Because I have lost more than half my influence 
over him. I know I will have to submit to all his 
whims and fancies, and lead a life of passive subservience 
to himself, and of slavery to his children, whom I already 
dislike on account of their mother. I feel as though I 
were a poor girl he pitied for her beauty and poverty,. 
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f^nd married her for churitv^ and whom he will treat in 
a patronising manner^ whereas I saw the time h& 
studied to please me, and watched my every look, when 
my power over him was such that I could rule him and 
lead him as I wished." 

^^ And did you know how to use that boasted power 
when you possessed it? "' asked Marian. '' No, Mionie, 
no — on the contrary, you abused it as a thing of no 
value ; and let me tell you as a friend who loves you, 
but never could understand you, you are such an extra* 
ordinaiT riddle, that nothiDg bat the purest charity, 
coupled with deep human love, could ever have induced 
such a man, treated as he has been, to forgive and 
honour the unworthy object of his affections as ke has 
done ; and believe me, dear Mi^^^ 'tis well for both 
parties that you have lost that ascendancy over him, 
and that his love for you has been tempered and softened 
down by sorrow and disappointment, for you are very 
unfit to rule yourself, much less your husband.*' 

Minnie blushed with vexation to the very roots of her 
hair ; but being under many compliments to Marian, 
and requiring her further services, she restrained her 
resentment with difficulty at what she considered a 
downright impertinence, and merely replied in a bitter 
tone — "Very complimecpfcary, indeed, Mrs, Fitzroy I " 

Marian saw she was annoyed, and said — ^ It may not 
be complimentary, Minnie, but 'tis nevertheless friendly 
and true; but few have courage enough to value the 
friend who loves them well enough to tell them the 
truth, fearless of its displeasing them, when that friend 
knows the interest of a whole life hangs on the dis- 
agreeable truth." 

Minnie tossed her pretty head indignantly^ and re* 
plied — " Well, I suppose I must be satisfied ; any thing 
is better than the miserable life I have been leading, 
slighted and looked down on by people that, at one 
time, I would not notice." 

'^ A fact," said Marian, ^* that shows you your mind 
19 not one step above theirs ; for this reason, that great 
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people and good people are always gracious and cod- 
descending to persons interior to them, whether that 
inferiority exists in mind or means; and I think it is a 
striking proof of Mr. Harper's grea*. superiority of mind 
and heart to seek you in your fallen circumstances — 
you, that spurned and rejected his first and honourable 
love, because you thought you had a better fortune and - 
a ' title * within your grasp. None but a great mind ' 
could attain such a victory over the natural feelings of 1 
resentment and revenge, the consequent result of such 
treatment as you gave him, in an ordinary heart and 
mind ; but he is no ordinary man, his high intellect and 
profound learning and piety, places him far above his 
fellows." 

The following day the happy little party assembled 
at dinner. Mr. Harper was kind and attentive as usual, 
but extremely thoughtful. He had had a private cour 
versation with Mra Scott, which seemed to depress them 
both. However, that gradually wore away, and they all 
appeared as happy and as gay as could be wished. 
Marian was not a little surprised to observe with what 
tact and dissimulation Minnie received Mr. Harper's 
attentions. Anv one who did not know her would 
have taken her to be the most gentle, passive, amiable 
girl in existence. She quickly adopted his opinions and 
tastes, and in the most successful manner assumed a 
childish dependence on those about her. After dinner 
Marian produced some delicious fruit, saying, at the same 
time, that she preferred walking out in the open air 
and helping herself from the trees. Mr. Harper said 
that was an old habit of Henry's, even when a boy. 
The evening was extremely warm, and they proposed 
following Henry's example. After a little Mr. Harper 
and Minnie walked together, and talked of their future 
plans, and arranged all the preliminaries for their 
marriage. Mrs. ^ott had already given her consent 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Hearts are not steel, bat steel is bent ; 
Hearts are not flint, bat flint is rent. 

Ibid. 

After an absence of five days, Marian received a 
letter from her husband. It was wiitten with ^ very 
unsteady hand. The large tears dropped on the paper 
while she read the contents ; she guessed too truly the 
cause of the delay in writing, and what caused the hand 
to shake. She burst into an agony of tears, and in her 
anguish exclaimed — " O God 1 what shall I do ? I 
see how it is ; he has sold the diamonds, and, instead of 
paying his debts, he is drinking and squandering it 
away, and we shall be left beggars. Would that I had 
gone with him 1 I would have been some restraint on 
him/' 

She was aroused by her little girl throw ing her arras 
about her neck, saying — "Don't cry, dear mamma;'' 
and, kissing her, asked — ^^ Is papa bad ? " 

" Oh, no ! my love," said her mother ; ** your papa is 
good." 

" And if he is, mamma, why cry so often, and why are 
we to be beggars ? " 

" flush, my child, you don't know what you are say- 
ing. Go, my love, and practise for an hour, and then 
perhaps I may take you oiit with me." 

" Oh, mamma ! I cannot go away while you are cry- 
ing. Indeed, I think papa is very bad to make you cry ; 
and rU not love him." 

She kissed her child and said — •' Madeleine, good girls 
always do as they are desired ; go, my love, and mamma 
will not cry any more." 

The servant entered, — '^ Mr. Jenkins is in the parlour, 
ma'am, and wishes to see you particularly." 
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''Show him to the drawing-room^ and say I will be 
down directly." 

Poor Marian washed away all traces of her tears, and 
hurried down to her visitor, who was their confident, and 
head man in their house of business, and who knew 
Henry since he was born. Marian knew something 
must be wrongs to take him away from business. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Fitzroy ; have you had a letter 
from the governor ? He is five days away, and he has not 
sent me a line, though he left some business matters very 
unsettled at his departure." 

"Be seated, Mr. Jenkins,'* said Marian, with an effort 
to appear calm ; "I only had one letter since he left, it 
came by this post." 

** When he was leaving,** said the man of business, 
*' he promised to send me a remittance, as there were two 
or three heavy bills to pay ; they come due to-day, and 
there are no funds to meet them. I know he will be 
displeased with me for coming to you; but, really, 
matters can't stand as they are — something must be done." 

"Is there no money in the bank ?" said Marian. 

**Yes; about four hundred pounds to meet four 
thousand," said the gentleman. " I thought," he added, 
" that he might have sent you some instructions for me 
by this post ; and I also wished to consult you about his 
affairs, which are in a very bad state. Those bills that 
come due to-day are bills that have been renewed twice, 
80 that there is nothing for it but pay the money; 
besides, I had a private letter written to myself, by one 
of his largest creditors, informing me, as one of his oldest 
friends, that he raised a large sum of money only a few 
days ago, and had gone with four or five Irish gentlemen 
to see the Derby run ; the writer goes on to say, the young 
man must be mad, he is doing nothing but drinking and 
betting ; he has lost nearly every pound of the sum he 
raised, namely, 'twenty thousand pounds.' He is sur- 
rounded by a set of sharpers, who are in league with 
those jockeys and other sharpers. You may rely they 
will not give up such easy prey while he has a pound 
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.left ; you must admit such a man deserves no leniency 
from his creditors, nor will he get any ; he has got too 
much already. In conclusion, I think you as an old 
friend should inform his family, and that immediate 
measures should be taken for lus protection; he will 
certainly kill himself drinking. I am informed by an 
eye-witness he is drinking noting but raw Iniindy." 

Marian felt as though her heart would break. " 
God, help me ! what am I to do ? " she said. 

" I think," said Mr. Jenkins, " I had better go over, 
and try and bring him back at all events, and then see 
what is to be done; what would you think of coming 
with me ? I fear I shall find him troublesome, but bi 
is a little afraid of you." 

'^ Ah ! " said the poor young wife, " I am sorry to say 
he is lost both to fear and shame ; I shall go if you 
advise it." 

On consideration, Mr. Jenkins thought it better to go 
alone, and go by the next boat ; he promised to conceal 
nothing, but to write the moment he had secured her 
husband's safety. 

" How can I thank you," said Marian, " for all your at- 
tention to my poor husband ? " 

*' Ob, my dear lady, there is no thanks due ! I would 
do any thing on earth to serve the boy, for his dear 
mother's sake." 

''Then you knew her? I have been told she was a 
very superior woman," said Marian. 

"She was an angel I and the only woman I ever 
loved," said Jenkins mournfully. " Her boy promised to 
be like her, not only in appearance, but in heart and 
mind ; I cannot understand how he has become so 
altered, or how he fell in with such bad company."* 

" Mr. Jenkins, will you promise to do me a favour ?" 
said Marian. 

" Certainly, you have only to command me," said the 
good-natured man, 

" Perhaps it is asking too much," she said ; " but in 
this case I don't think you will refuse me. I know," 
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Bbe continued ; " that Henry will be angry that any one 
would dare to follow or watch him, and perhaps become 
rade or violent ; nay, even insult you — you know his un- 
fortunate temper. Will you, for my sake, trifle any 
thing he may say or do, and don't lose sight of him, 
once you find him, at any expense?" 

" Well, for your sake, I promise — farewell 1 '* 
" God bless you ! " said the heart-broken wife. 
Mr. Jenkins lost no time in preparing for his journey. 
When he arrived in London, he called at Henry's hotel, 
and was told he had gone to the Derby races. Jenkins 
followed the track; when he arrived, he went every 
where he thought there was any probability of meeting 
his employer, whom he loved with all the tenderness of 
a father, but he was nowhere to be seen. At length 
he met a man that knew Henry well ; he spoke to him, 
though he disliked him as a gambler and a swindler, 
but thought he was just the man that would know all 
about his friend. After the usual salutations, he asked 
him if he had met Mr. Fitzroy. 

" Oh 1 indeed I did, to my cost," he replied, and he 
raised his hat a little, to show a large scar on his fore- 
head ; " he is in that house, yonder you see, destroying all 
before him like a madman. He has been betting very 
highly and lost, and it has made him savage." 

That was enough for Mr. Jenkins ; he got rid of his 
informant, and repaired to the house pointed out ; and 
oh ! what a scene he beheld there ! He heard great 
noise, and followed the direction from whence it came ; 
and there indeed he beheld a sight dreadful to look upon. 
There he saw Henry Fitzroy held down by four strong 
men, his face livid, his eyes starting from their sockets, 
frothing out of the mouth, yelling and cursing like a 
demon, while he struggled with the men who held him 
with a strength superhuman. He was a raging mad- 
man, and most dangerous. After some time be became 
exhausted, and Mr. Jenkins sent for a physician, who 
arrived in time to see him working in a fit of apoplexy. 
All that medical aid could do was done, and Mr. Jen- 
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kins identified himself as his friend ; he was carried to 
a bedroom and pat into bed. After some time he became 
conscioas, and Knew Mr. Jenkins, though he still raved 
incessantly. He told Jenkins and the doctor that there 
were a number of persons in the room who wanted to 
poison him. The doctor anticipated that he would be 
violent during the night, and recommended that two or 
three strong men would be in attendance. While he 
was giving Mr. Jenkins some directions, Henry started 
out of the bed, knocked down the table and candles, and 
attempted to fling himself from the window, which he 
was prevented from doing with great difficulty, as his 
strength nearly baffled the united efforts of Mr. Jenkins 
and the doctor, who were the only persons in the room. 
The doctor frightened him into going into bed, by 
threatening to put him under restraint, and give him 
up completely to the police. He promised to be very 
quiet, and appeared quite sane. The doctor told Jen- 
kins not to depend on him even for a moment ; he was 
in a high state of delirium tremens. The men were 
placed outside the door with the exception of one, who 
remained with Mr. Jenkins. After some time, the 
composing draught he had taken took effect, and he slept, 
but it was an uneasy slumber. He raved about his wife 
and child ; he thought they wanted to poison him ; he 
also raved incessantly about the money he had lost, and 
about the diamonds, and about his debts; he started 
several times with the idea that persons were trying to 
take him away; but still he slumbered. Poor Mr. 
Jenkins was in a most precarious position; he feared to 
write the whole truth to Marian ; and yet what was to 
be done with the creditors ? There was a clergyman 
(who, by the way, was nearly frightened out of his wits) 
staying in the house, and who was leaving for Ireland in 
the morning; he met Mr. Jenkins, and inquired for the 
unfortunate man. They had a conversation, in which 
Mr. Jenkins spoke of the unpleasant position he was 
placed in with regard to Mrs. Fitzroy. 

The good man said — " I will call on the lady, and 
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between myself and my wife we will break the matter 
gently to her, and say that you hope to bring him home 
in a few days. Ton can just give me a few lines to her, 
and my wife will do the rest/' 

Mr. Jenkins thanked him, and accepted the kind ser- 
vice ; it relieved him from a very painful task. When 
Mr. Jenkins examined Henry's pockets, he found his 
betting-book, and in his purse two half-crowns, two 
sovereigns, and four five-pound notes ; all that was left 
out of the twenty thousand pounds. His watch and 
chain were gone, as also a beautiful diamond ring. He 
still continued to sleep and snore very heavily, not the 
way persons snore in a healthy sleep, but a suffocating, 
heavy, disagreeable snore ; they all said it was a bad 
symptom, and that he would likely never awake from 
that dreadful stupor, for it could not be called sleep. 



CHAPTER XLU. 

"Tis woman alone, with a pnrer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart ; 
And lo¥e the more, and smile and hless 
Man in his uttennost wretchedness. 

Babry Cornwall. 

The day after Mr. Jenkins departed for LondoD, 
Marian received a visit from Mr. Harper ; he talked a 
great deal, about his approaching marriage^ and the 
great improvement he saw in Minnie; he noticed that 
Marian looked pale and less cheerful than usual^ and 
inquired if she were ill. 

" Well,'' she said, '^ I am not exactly sick, but I feel 
something over me worse than sickness^ and I cannot 
shake it off" 

" It is depression of spirits ; you don't take enough 
exercise," said her visitor. 

" Perhaps not," said she. 

** You must cheer up, and go out a great deal more. 
I am expecting my sister and her husband in a day or 
two." 

*^I did not know your sister was married," said 
Marian. 

" Oh, yes ! she married a man of very high family, and 
large fortune; he is a clergyman, his name is Peter 
Herrick. I must have some merry-making for them ; 
I came to ask you to meet them on Thursday evening, 
find bring Minnie with you. Mrs. Scott and my sister 
have not been friends ever, so that she will not come-" 

" I shall be very happy to meet your sister, though, 
I suppose, she will not recollect me, it is so long since 
we met," said Marian. 

'* And of course you will allow Madeleine to come?" 

*•' Oh, yes !" she replied ; " I never go any where with- 
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oufc her ; yon cannot think how much a companion she 
is to me : my life woold be rery miserable but for her.*' 

^Then we shall see you all on Thursday ; we dine at 
five o'clock ; until then, farewell.'* 

When Marian was again alone, she said mentally — 
" Ohy that I had been blessed with such a husband ! If 
my poor, unfortunate Henry was like him, I could 
cheenully live in poverty and be happy. Happy!" she 
repeated; ^'alas! there is no more happiness for me, 
thrust thus suddenly into the world a mendicant, with- 
out a home for myself or my child, and a drunken 
gambler for my companion. God I" she said aloud, 
clasping her hands, ''give me grace to repel those 
wicked thoughts; I know 1 am bound to bear and 
forbear, and that I should not wrong him, or blame him, 
even in thought; mayest Thou give me grace and 
strength to bear my sorrows patiently; mayest Thou 
draw him back to the paths of virtue and honesty !" 

Madeleine came into the room, and asked if her mother 
would soon be ready to go out ; ^^ Minnie will be here 
at one o'clock.'' 

'^ And what is the time now, darling ?^ 

^' Five minutes to one, mamma." 

"Very well, my love ; order the phaeton at half-past 
one, and do so politely; tell Stephen that mamma is 
going out I was very much displeased to hear you 
speak so rudely to Stephen this morning ; it must not 
occur again." 

^' WeU, mamma, kiss me» and it shall not occur any 



more.'* 



Her mother kissed her, and she skipped out of the 
room. Minnie was punctual ; she was m high spirits. 
She was busy making purchases for her wedding ; her 
mother could not leave her school, so Marian went with 
her, to matronise her, and assist her to lay out her 
money judiciously. When they had luncheon, they 
drove off, and spent the remainder of the day shopping. 

'* Mamma, isn't this the day we are to dine with Mr. 
Harper ?" said Madeleine. 
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** Yes, my love," said her mother, who felt more than 
usually sad ; she had had no letter from Mr. Jenkins, 
and this convinced her that something must be wrong. 
She felt quite unfit to mix in society, and would have 
sent an apology, but that she knew Minnie would not 
go without her ; besides, Mr Harper had asked her to 
bring Minnie, and thus, with an aching heart, she was 
obliged to wear a smile, and appear at the rectory. Mrs. 
Herrick embraced her and her daughter — *^ She is so 
like you, dear Marian." 

^^Tes, they tell me so; but I think her like her 
father." 

"So she is, in manner, mj dear, as well as I can 
recollect him." 

Mr. Herrick was an exceedingly handsome man, with 
gay polished manners, and possessed a great fund of 
wit and humour. 

" I hope you feel quite well," said Mrs. Herrick to 
Marian; "my brother was saying you were com- 
plaining." 

" Oh,'' said Mr. Herrick, " do you fency Mrs. Fitzroy 
would be out of the fashion ?" 

"How so?" said Marian." 

" It is part of a lady's theory to be delicate," said he ; 
•' you would be considered quite vulgar if you were not 
delicate ; there is my wife, and if you only look at her 
she faints." 

"Never mind him, Marian; this is all because he 
heard two or three girls talking, and he condescended to 
listen to their conversation." 

" No, no 1 you wrong me, dear. I did listen certainly, 
but I could not help it ; they were in the next carriage 
to us, and I suppose they thought I was too much 
engrossed with my book to mind them." 

The dinner-bell rang, and Mr. Harper took Marian, 
and Mr. Herrick gave his arm to Minnie, and Mrs. 
Herrick and Madeleine brought up the rear. They were 
a brilliant little party, and kept up a lively, gay conver- 
sation during dinner. 
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** I cannot think," said Mr. Herrick, " what has hap- 
pened to delay oar friend, Jones. We saw him the day 
before we left London^ and it was agreed that we should 
cross together. He may have had to remain a day 
longer with that young gentleman who is preparing for 
ordination." 

"Ah, yes ! that young fellow we were introduced to 
at Oxford," he said, addressing Mr. Harper — ** King, I 
think, is his name. Jones tells me he has distinguished 
himself very much as a scholar, and is now about to 
enter the church. He is a very singular young fellow; 
he declines every approach to friendship or confidence, 
and no one knows who he ia He never speaks of his 
family; altogether, he appears to be wrapt up in mystery, 
which lends a peculiar charm to one so young and hand- 
^me, in addition to his natural talents, which render 
him an object of admiration and interest to the literary 
world.'* 

*^ And how does Jones happen to have won his friend- 
ship ? " asked Mr. Harper. 

" He was a pupil of his ; and, though he always showed 
him a preference, he never gave him his confidence." 

'* What a charming creature he must be I " said 
Minnie ; *' now, he is just the sort of man I should like. 
Is he rich ? " she inquired. 

*' He has some independence," replied Mr. Herrick, 
who saw nothing extraordinary either in the remark or 
the question. Not so Mr. Harper, who sat near Minnie, 
and said— 

"Perhaps you would like an introduction, Minnie, 
before it is too late ? " 

She blushed crimson, and Marian tried to remove the 
awkwardness caused by Minnie's incautious remark, by 
saying — 

^* One may admire the eccentricity of an ideal charac- 
ter, whereas the reality might be very unpleasant." 

" I have no wish to be introduced to any one of 
unknown or exceptional character, I assure you," said 
Minnie. 
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'^ I only took yoa at your word, dear," said Mr. Harper. 

'^You will have to be more indulgent, then," said 
Minnie, ^' if you and I are to be friends. I am not used 
to have my words watch€d so closely/' 

Mrs. Herrick rose, and the ladies followed her example. 
Just as they were leaving the dining-room, a travelliDg- 
carriage, containing a lady and gentleilaan, arrived. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones were announced. 

^'Tou are a nice fellow to keep an engagement! " said 
Mr. Herrick, coming out to receive his friend. 

'^ You are very welcome at all times," said Mr. Harper, 
as he received Mrs. Jones. 

*^ I vote that the ladies be recalled, and that all cere- 
mony be dispensed with this evening," said Mr. Herrick. 

^' 1 second the resolution," said Mr. Harper. ^Ccnne, 
sister, and take Mrs. Jones to a bedroom ; and, my dear 
sir, would you wish to make your toilet ? " 

"TU just wash my hands, if you please." 

'^ Just come with me, then. You must be very tired," 
said Mr. Harper, as he led the way. 

'^ Yes, a little tired ; but very hungry," said Mr. Jones. 

^^ All right, my dear sir ; you are just in time," 

When they returned to the dining-room, they found 
the ladies re-assembled. A confused introduction todc 
place, in as much as there was so much talk and clatter, 
that, though Mr. and Mr& Jones bowed and curtsied 
to Mrs. Fitzroy and Minnie, neither knew by what name 
the ladies were introduced. Still, the laughter and clatter 
was kept up with great spirit. 

*' Were you late for the train, Jones ? " said Mr. 
Herrick. 

^^ No, indeed," said Mr. Jones ; ^ but we were quite 
upset in our hotel by a young man who became q-uite 
delirious. He was very near doing mischief; it took 
four men to hold him down. You should have heard 
the women screaming, and seen the men flying in all 
directions out of his way. To have any idea of the 
scene " — 

" Was any friend with him ? " asked Mr. Harper. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

*01i! the fairy form is ne'er forgot 

That first- love traced; 
It lingering haunts the greenest spot 

In memoiy's waste. 

Moore. 

Henry Fitzroy parted from Marian with feelings 
difficult to be analyzed. He could not understand her 
self-control, reared as he was in all the petted indul- 
gence of luxury, and gratified in every wish by an 
eccentric and fond father ; and particularly, now that 
he was sole master of a large fortune, he did not know 
what it was to deny himself any thing he wished for : 
thus we cannot wonder that he misconstrued Marian's 
words and feelings, and doubted her love. He was, 
however, encouraged by Lady Milton's promise to for- 
ward his suit as much as she could, therefore came 
regularly to the house. At length the wished-for letter 
came, and need we say how delighted he was to find 
himself the accepted lover and future husband of the 
most beautiful woman in Paris — and, more than all, 
" his first-love," and he the first-beloved of her. whom 
he wooed and won while yet a child. Their happiness 
may be more easily understood than described ; all was 
now joy and pure delight, and Marian's self-denial was 
rewarded. He would sometimes say — " Do you really 
love me, Marian, as you did long ago ? " 

" Alas 1 Henry, I fear I have, and do love you too 
nmch. I often think what should become of me, were 
I to lose you, my all, my early dream." 

" Oh, my own Marian ! there is no fear ; you must 
not give way to such useless thoughts. We shall live 
long and happy, I trust, in our own green isle ; I have 
ordered every thing for our reception." 

There was a great deal of visiting, and congratula- 
tions, and consultations about wedding-dresses and 
bride's-maids dresses. Lady Milton declared it should 

o 
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be a most brilliant affair. Marian would have preferred 
a private wedding, but she was obliged to give way to 
her ladyship, who was very fond of ^claJty and was so 
much indulged by her fond husband, that she had 
every thing her own way without a shadow of strife or 
contradiction. This ascendency she obtained over her 
husband by always consulting his taste and judgment, 
as though she thoufcht them superior to her own, and 
thereby nearly always carried any point she submitted 
to him. She had a decided talent for diplomacy, and 
never failed to come off victorious with her husband. 
Marian in her own happii^ess did not forget her dear, 
kind friends at home in the dear old country. She 
wrote to Mrs. Scott and Minnie, from whom she heard 
but seldom. She begged them to come and be present 
at her marriage ; Minnie was to be a bridesmaid, and 
Mrs. Scott to bless her and smile on her as of yore in 
the hour of her bereavement. She never forgot their 
attention at that time; a gratitude we seldom meet 
with in our journey through life. Knowing their altered 
circumstances she enclosed an order for a hundred 
pounds, a sum she had saved out of her own earnings, 
as a present to Minnie. We need scarcely say how 
acceptable the gift was to poor Minnie, whose broken 
heart would have shrunk from gaiety ; but, with feelings 
undefined even to herself, with her mother s permission 
she promised to be present to witness her young friend's 
happiness. Poor Marian never experienced such un- 
alloyed pleasure ; all was joy, all was sunshine. Her 
friends were vieing with each other to anticipate her 
slightest wish ; even nature, in her ripe flowing beauty, 
smiled on her. She received the most lovely present& 
Lady Binton declined being present at the festive scene, 
but sent her own diamonds (which she found with other 
valuables in the villa) as a bridal gift. They were 
certainly magnificent, such as few ladies possess unless 
royalty alone ; with the gift came a kind, affectionate 
note, blessing her, and calling down the blessing of 
Heaven on their union, assuring her that, if anything 
on earth would induce her to appear again in society, 
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the present occasion would be the strongest inducement 
she could have. She concluded by sajdng she would be 
there in spirit, but hoped to see herself and her future 
husband once more before the event Thus this truly 
pious woman secluded herself from the outer world, only 
living for God and her fellow-creatures, spending the 
greater portion of her means in charity. 

Day after day passed in the most intoxicating gaiety. 
Marian's mornings were passed in selecting such addi- 
tions to her trousseau as Henry wished ; for there they 
would sit surrounded with laces, shawls, bonnets, flowers^ 
and jewellery, brought by the different tradespeople for 
her to look at, and shown in the most tempting and 
insinuating manner ; each trying to make their own 
harvest, sparing neither flattery nor pretty speeches. 
Marian tried on a wreath and veil, which enveloped her 
entire figure, she was led to a looking-glass to see the 
effect of the beautiful head-dress; Lady Milton and 
Henry pronounced it perfect, the milliner looked de- 
lighted at having won so much praise for the very thing 
she was most anxious to sell; she exclaimed — *^0h. 
mademoiselle looks lovely, the wreath is so becoming ! ' 
and she touched the flowers here and there, as if arrang- 
ing them to better advantage ; " but she would look 
lovely in any thing, she is so very haudsome." This was 
aside to Lady Milton, but loud enough for all to hear it. 

" You must decide on that one, love,*' said Henry ; 
1' it is the only one you tried on I like, and her ladyship 
says it is beautiful/' 

" What is the price ?" said Marian. 

^^ Only two hundred guineas, mademoiselle," replied 
the milliner. 

" 'Tis too expensive," said Marian ; " one very much 
cheaper will do. I shall never wear it but once ; one at 
one-fourth the price will please me much better." 

Henry declared she should have it ; it was his present, 
and he should have his way. Lady Milton thought it 
beautiful, but very dear. The milliner was loud in her 
priaises of the lace, saying it could be worn as a shawl 
afterwards (she being anxious to get it off. as it had 
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been in stock a long time, and her employer promised 
her a percentage on the sale if she sacceeded) ; but 
Marian declared she would not wear it, and said she 
would feel much more comfortable in a simpler dress. 
To the great disappointment of all, particularly the milli- 
ner, Marian selected one at sixty guineas, and positively 
declined looking at any more things ; she assured them 
she was weary looking at finery, and must have some 
rest. The milliner went away but ill pleased with her 
success, both for the loss she sustained herself, and the 
dread of meeting her employer, who was a most unrea- 
sonable tyrant, and who told the poor girl when sending 
her with the goods — " If you are any good you can fleece 
them, they have lots of money; mind," she said, *4f 
that veil is not sold, it will be your fault — a child could 
sell to those people." The poor girl absolutely trembled 
to meet her tyrant mistress. " Well, what did you do?" 
she inquired. 

*' I sold three of the most expensive wreaths, and a 
quantity of worked muslin.'" 

" But the veil?" interrupted her mistress impatiently. 

'^ She took the one marked fifty guineas, but I asked 
sixty, and got it," said the girl timidly. 

The horrid woman shrugged her shoulders, and cursed 
and raged like a fury, told the girl she was no good, that 
she knew nothing of trade, ordered her account to be 
settled, and told her she might go about her business 
the next day. The poor girl was heartbroken, knowing 
she had done her best ; the mistress remained in a most 
dreadful temper all day, taking every opportunity of 
venting it on the young lady, who had now made up 
heumind to the worst. It came doubly hard on her, as 
she was the only support ot an aged mother, bnt she 
could not do more than she did ; the tyrant mistress had 
gone to dinner, and the young people were making up 
the tossed goods, when Henry entered the shop ; one, a 
very officious, forward young person went forward to 
attend him. 

" I want to see the young lady who was showing the 
goods at Lady Milton's this morning." 
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" She is not here just now, sir ; but I will show you 
any thing you require." 

" No, thank you, I shall wait if you go and call her/" 

The poor girl, who had only gone to the end of the 
room to hide her tears, came out from behind a looking- 
glass, her eyes quite red with weeping. She came forward 
and tried to smile ; he took her on one side, and said — 

" Have you got the veil I liked so much to-day ? " 

*« Yes, sir/' 

" Well, then, make it up for me. I have got a car- 
riage at the door, and get me a bill and receipt. Mind, 
now, you must not on any account exchange this, as I 
am determined the lady must have it." 

" I shall send it to the caniage, sir." 

*^ Oh, no, thank you I Til take it. There is the money; 
the other veil can be sent for to-morrow." And off he 
went. 

Any of our readers who are doing business in shops 
or warerooms, can easily imagine the poor girl's delight, * 
and the envy of the young person who failed in attending 
Mr. Fitzroy. The mistress just returned from dinner 
and commenced scolding our young friend for not having 
the things made up, and said she had done nothing since 
she left but amuse herself. The girl waited until she 
was done, and then handed her the cheque for two 
hundred guineas. 

" I sold the veil since you went to dinner." 

" To whom, pray ? " 

** To Mr. Fitzroy ; and he requests that we shall not 
exchange it for the ladies." 

" Not likely 1 But it just shows that if any one but a 
ft>ol showed it, the sale might have been effected to-day. 
Of course you have lost your percentage, and it serves 
you right. It will make you exert yourself another 
time.'' 

The poor girl felt the injustice of this, but said nothing, 
hoping she might be retained at least. In this she was 
not disappointed, because she was the best and cheapest 
Land in the house ; even this was a boon to her. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

But the nnion of those generous hearts 
Was dear in God's own eyes. 

S. M. 

It was the night before the bridal, and the happy 
circle at Sir John's were assembled. Marian was more 
grave than usual ; Henry thought he never saw her look 
80 beautiful. There was a loud knocking at the door. 

•'How like dear old Father Dunn's knock," said 
Marian, her beautiful eyes sparkling as she smilingly 
looked back to her childhood. **I remember," she 
continued, " when I would fly like a little bird to attend 
^his knock. Would he were here I " she sighed ; '' it is 
the only thing I want to complete my happiness." 

A very stout, rosy-faced old man, with long grey hair 
and top-boots, entered the apartment, saying — 

'^ And now you are going to fly away from me, Marie." 

Marian screamed with joy — "Oh, sir!" and was 
folded in his arms. 

" My poor child ! " said he. 

The old man turned to Sir John and his lady, saying, 
as he stretched a hand to each — 

*' Pardon me, my dear friends, for entering unannoun- 
ced ; but I wished to surprise this dear child. And oh ! 
if I could but express my feelings of gratitude for your 
kindness and protection to her." 

They welcomed him heartily. 

*' But, sir," said Marian, ** look, who is here ? " 

He turned ; and what was his joy and surprise to see 
his old and valued friends, Mrs. Scott and her dauc^hter ! 

*' And though last, I hope not least, sir," said Henry, 
shaking him by the hand warmly. 

**God bless you, Harry, my boyl" said the old man, 
as tears of joy chased each other down his fine, benevo- 
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lent face. "And so you knew my knock, you little 
saucebox/' he said, as he stroked Marian's beautiful 
golden hair. 

^' Indeed she did,'' said her ladyship ; ^^ and I am sure 
I am glad you are come to complete her happiness/' 

" Oh ! dear lady, I heard what she said as I stood 
listening at the door. Tour servant must think I am a 
queer old fellow ; he was quite put out that I would not 
suffer him to announce me. I think he never would 
have admitted me but for these old grey hairs of mine." 

" But how did you get leave, sir? " said Marian. 

"Indeed, my child, it was a singular chance that 
turned up. An old college friend of mine arrived, and 
I got him to take my place, as he was not particularly 
engaged, and my lord bishop could not then object ; so 
you may be sure I did not lose much time. I set out 
at once, and did not delay a minute on the way that I 
could help, in order to be in time. I would have 
written, but I thought the surprise would be all the 
better ; and now, my children, I bless God I see you all 
well and happy. You must remember I am a very old 
man, and require a good deal of rest ; I know you will 
excuse nae if I retire at once." 

When he had been refreshed. Sir John rose to con- 
duct him to his rqom. The old man bade them all 
good-night, and kissed Marian's forehead as he pro- 
nounced a blessing on her. Henry also took his leave, 
and the little party all retired to refresh themselves for 
the morrow. 

The morning dawned, one of the fairest and brightest 
that ever blessed the earth. The sun shone forth in all 
his splendour, and nature seemed to bask in the warmth 
of his smiles. All was bustle, and the servants were 
astir from a very early hour. Mra Scott and her 
daughter were already up, and joined Lady Milton, 
who took them to have their opinions of the arrange- 
ments for the dejeuner ; the rooms were magnificently 
decorated^ and the tables laid out with all the beauty 
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that art and taste could suggest ; the air was laden with 
the perfume of the choicest flowers beautifully arranged 
on the tables, and in different parts of the room. The 
Scotts were dazzled ; they declared they never saw any 
thing so grand before ; indeed, it was like some fairy 
scene. Her ladyship was pleased to hear the simple, 
unsophisticated praises of her visitors. Marian had not 
as yet been visible ; they proceeded to pay her an early 
visit, and offer their congratulations. When they came 
to her bedroom-door Lady Milton tapped gently two or 
three times, and, not receiving any answer, opened the 
door, thinking her young friend had not risen. She 
entered unheard, and, motioning silence to her two 
companions, pointed to an object that at once edified 
and affected the gay, volatile woman to tears. They 
looked in the direction indicated, and saw that young 
and lovely creature, so soon to become a bride, regardless 
of all the finery that surrounded her, dressed in a loose 
white robe, her hair hanging loosely about her slioulders, 
kneeling in deep meditation, holding a crucifix in her 
hand, lost to every thing about her. There she knelt 
in deep communion with her God. They stood a 
moment and wept in admiration, and left the room as 
noiselessly as they entered. 

" She is like her dear mother, who was good as she 
was beautiful," said Mrs. Scott 

" Oh ! how seldom do we see such exemplary piety in 
one so young, so flattered, and really so beautiful," said 
Lady Milton. " Though differing from her in matters 
of religion, yet we must admire her piety." 

" Indeed, yes,'' said Mrs. Scott ; " my lamented hus- 
band, who was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
revered her mother for her piety and goodness, and 
engaged her in preferrence to all others to instruct 
Minnie and our other children." 

This was a tinge of the former pride and love of con- 
sequence which was Mrs. Scott's characteristic and her 
ruin ; but she wished to let Lady Milton know she was 
not always the humble person she now appeared ; nor 
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had Marian any pretensions to the brilliant career that 
opened up to her. 

" Then I can assure you," said Lady Milton, " her 
mdther might have possessed the hand, title, and fortune, 
of Sir John ; he has often told me of his love for his 
beautiful cousin, and how she rejected him, so that she 
was not bom to teach the children of a Protestant clergy- 
man ; but fortune often plays us strange tricks." . 

Her ladyship saw through Mrs, Scott's remarks, and . 
thought them uncalled for, and Mrs. Scott felt the 
reproacL They separated, and when Lady Milton 
heard Marian stirriug, she went in to her room, and 
embraced and kissed her over and over. 

** And why those tears ? " said Marian. 

" Yon forget, my darling, that we are about to lose 
you, and that your departure will leave a great blank in 
our little circle." Marian tried to kiss away her tears. 
" I trust," said her ladyship, *' that your future husband 
will love you and guard you as you deserve." 

There was a tap at the door, Marian's maid opened it 

" Any admission?" said Sir John. 

Marian rose to meet him ; she threw her arms about 
him, he folded her to his bosom, and kissed her fiair 
brow. 

*' My dear child, I am glad to see you happy, and from 
my heart wish you joy; but I caunot help being selfish 
enough to grieve that we are losing you." 

" Indeed, dear John, half the happiness of our home 
will be gone when she goes," replied his wife. 

'* Yes, my love ; but we must not cast a gloom over 
her spirits, and you know, dearest, we too had a wed- 
ding day," and he kissed his beautiful wife. 

Our old friend, Mary Connor, who cried with joy, 
cries out — " Bedad, ladies, yez will be all late, if ycA 
don't go and dress ! " 

Though Marian had a French maid to attend her, 
Mary looked on herself as a privileged person ; and, in • 
her rapturous delight was setting every thing wrong 
that was right, to the poor French girl's annoyance, who 
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did not know a word of En^i^Iish, and could only show 
her anger by her looks, and an indignant toss of the 
head. 

All was now hurry and fuss ; a quiet observer could 
hear bells ringing in every direction, each one only car- 
ing for their own convenience, so great was the anxiety 
to be in time. The carriages were already in waiting, 
the horses wearing the most beautiful white favours ; 

. the postilions dressed in white and blue, with large 
white cockades in their caps. Nothing could be more 
truly grand, more truly magnificent, than Lady Milton's 
arrangements. There were six bridesmaids; Minnie 
Scott and the Misses Milton were dressed in blue and 
white, the other three ladies were dressed in pink and 
white; Marian looked more than beautiful, she reaUy 
looked heavenly ; in addition to her magnificent point 
lace dress over rich white satin, she wore the diamonds 
presented by Lady Binton. Our readers can scarcely 
draw upon their imagination for any thing so beautiful 
as that lovely bride, in all the pride of her first youth 
and beauty, going forth to bestow her heart's first, pure, 
and best affection on the object of her own selection ; 
such happiness seldom falls to the lot of any human 
being. Her old guardian now came to look at his poor 
child, as he always called her, he looking as happy and 
as grand as possible, in his new suit of black and silver 
buckles, his smiling rosy face and black eyes softened 
down by his long silvery hair ; we cannot present to our 
readers a finer specimen of an old Irish gentleman and 
a good priest than Father Dunn, who claimed the right 
of giving the bride to her future husband. Marian 
knelt down to get the old man's blessing, and then pro- 
ceeded, leaning on his arm, to the carriage that was to 

bear them to the church of . There was a grand 

high mass, after which the " Te Deum " was sung. After 
the service was over, the bridal party assembled round 

• the altar steps ; the ceremony was performed by his 

grace the Archbishop of , assisted by the Rev. Mr. 

Dunn; the happy party returned to Sir John's hos- 
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pitable mansion, where they enjoyed all the happiness 
that is to be met on such occasions. Now indeed all was 
gaiety, the merry peals of laughter rang through the 
house; the clatter of joyous conversation, ready wit, and 
gallantry were all there. The wine began to flow freely ; 

his grace the Archbishop of 9 who had joined the 

liappy party, rose to propose the health of the bride and 
bridegroom, and proceeded to cut the cake. We do not 
know why all the young ladies were so anxious to get 
even the smallest portion off the first cut, but we sup- 
pose there is some peculiar charm attached to it, and 
they of course knew the secret While they were all 
enjoying themselves, the bride stole away and changed 
her bridal robe for the more sober travelling dress ; she 
was most particular in preserving her bouquet, and 
requested her maid to have all her bridal things carefully 
put away. 

" They will serve as mementoes of one happy day in 
mj life,'" she said. 

Now came the parting, the tears, and leave-taking, 
which we shall pass over, as we dislike such scenes, and 
think they should be sacred; therefore we draw the 
curtain. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Lore alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e*en to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, and no man ever loved. 

Shakspbare. 

We shall leave Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy and suite, to 
enjoy their wedding tour. We pass it over because there 
is nothing different to other wedding tours in cases 
where there is abundance of money. They of course had 
their share of accidents, disappointments, and looking 
after luggage, that is attendant on all travellers. We 
pass over the first ten years of their married life, which 
was one uninterrupted scene of domestic bliss, Marian 
having presented her husband, in the second year of their 
marriage, with a daughter, not less lovely than herself. 
She was their only one, and an idol with her parents. . 

** Ten years married to-day," said Marian, as she sat 
with her old friends, Minnie Scott and her mother, in the 
ill-furnished, dingy parlour of a little cottage near the 

parish church, in the little village of , where we first 

made their acquaintance. ** What changes ten years 
make in usl " she continued. 

While she spoke, a pretty carriage drove past. Minnie's 
work dropped from her hands, and she turned deadly 
pale. " That is his carriage," she said, looking at her 
mother. '* He was to be in Dublin to meet the Bishop, 
yesterday." 

'* Who, dear, are you speaking of .^ " said Marian. 

"An old friend. Rev. Mr. Harper, who has been 
appointed to his old living again," said Minnie. 

" Did he ever marry? *' asked Marian. 

^* Yes," replied her friend ; " he married the youngest 
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of the Thompsons. I don't know why," she continued, 
" such a trifling circumstance should upset me so much." 

" You are quite ill," said Marian ; " put away your 
work, and I will help you to-morrow." 

"I cannot put it away; it is wanted by twelve to- 
morrow," said Minnie. 

We must inform our readers that Mrs. Scott and her 
daughter have supported themselves for the last four or 
five years by doing, plain work, in addition to a small 
school which they kept, having no better pupils than 
small shopkeepers' and petty farmers' children, who paid 
them badly; and thus they eked out a scanty living. 

" Well, dear Minnie," said Marian, *' come home with- 
me ; the walk will do you good, and we shall spend the 
evening chatting and sewing." 

"Do, my child," said her mother, glad to let her 
daughter have a little enjoyment. 

"And you will come too, ma'am?" said Marian; 
'* Madeleine will be so glad to see you, and will sing and 
play for you. I fear Henry will not be home early. 
He remains very late at businesa" 

The friends all repaired to Mr. Fitzro/s house. It 
was indeed a very handsome one, but she would have 
been much more happy in an humbler home, where she 
would enjoy more of her husband's affections and con- 
fidence. Of late he never spent his evenings at home, 
always pleading business; and sometimes returned 
morose, and, not unfrequently, intoxicated. But, though 
his wife felt all this acutely, she was never heard to 
blame him or complain. She sometimes would venture 
a gentle reproof to himself, and he would pet her, and 
make all kinds of promises to please her, for he still 
loved her, and was proud of her beauty. But those 
promises were broken as soon as he met any of his fast 
companions. We are sorry to say the commercial world 
furnishes too many such men. 

Marian entertained her friends as best she could ; and, 
with her assistance, the tedious plain-work task was 
soon finished, and Minnie was free to enjoy herself, and, 
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for the time, forgot her sorrows. Madeleine was heaping 
favours on her, and it gave her mother great pleasure 
to see the child's generosity. 

*^'Ti8 wonderful how like your mother you have 
grown I " said Mrs. Scott, as herself and Marian chatted 
together ; " every movement of yours reminds me of her.'' 

*' Would that she had been spared,* said Marian. 

They talked much about the Bev. Mr. Harper's return 
to the neighbourhood, and of old times ; and, when Mrs. 
Scott and Minnie wished to go home, Marian sent the 
butler home with them, and sent her little girl to bed. 
When quite alone, she began to reflect on her husband's 
conduct. 

" Can there be any fault on my part ? " she asked her- 
self. ^^ Do I neglect any thing that might make home 
more happy ? ^ but she could not see any thing for whicli 
to blame herself She feared that some great grief was 
weighing down her husband, and she made up her mind 
to question him on the subject, and know the worst. 
*' Who has a better right to share his sorrows, if he has 
any, than his wife ? " she said mentally. There she sat, 
surrounded by every comfort that money could purchase, 
and yet she was sad; she was alone. The hours never 
passed so slowly ; it was past midnight. '^ It is impos- 
sible,'' she said to herself, '' he can be at business till this 
hour." Her heart sickened as various thoughts rushed 
through her mind. The timepiece struck one. She 
touched the bell ; the butler answered it. 

" You may go to bed, Stephen," said his mistress; "I 
will let the master in.'' 

"Oh no, ma'am, thank you !" said the man; "he is 
sure to be here soon now." 

" But you have been late every night this week ; you 
must be tired, you may go to bed. Tell the coachman I 
shall require the phaeton at half-past ten in the 
morning." 

The servant bowed, and left the room; the young 
wife still kept watch, listening to every footstep, until 
her hearing became so painfully acute that she fancied 
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she heard noises that did not exist at all. The clock struck 
two ; she threw herself on a sofa and wept bitterly, and 
worn out with fatigue and watching, as it had become a 
habitual thing with her, she fell asleep, the traces of 
weeping still on her pale but beautiful face. Her sleep 
was troubled, but still she slept— and, just as the clock 
struck four, there was a loud knock at the door. The 
servant was in attendance ; his master was not drunk, he 
was seldom known to be so, but he looked wild, haggard, 
and disordered. 

" Is the mistress in bed ? " he demanr^ed. 

" No, sir, she is in the drawing-room." 

He muttiered something as he went up-stains ; he was 
not a little pained to see his wife cold and pale with 
watching, and the traces of weeping still visible. He 
looked on her, and the silent reproach of those tears 
smote his heart. 

" I am a villain, and unworthy of such a wife ! " he 
said, as he stmck the table with a violence that awoke 
her. 

She started up, and, seeing her husband, she exclaimed 
— " Ah, Henry 1" 

He folded her in his arms, and pressed her to his 
heart, which at that moment was penitent. 

"Why do you stay up?" he said; "you know it 
annoys me." 

"Why do you stay out?" she replied through her 
tears, "you know it is breaking my heart;" and she 
looked in his face as he held her in his arms, and for 
the first time noticed his haggard looks and altered 
appearance. She started to see the change, and cried — 
*' Henry, for God's sake, tell me what is the matter with 
you ; why will you conceal your sorrows from the only 
one who has a right to share them ? I could bear reverses, 
poverty — nay, 1 could beg with you — but this conceal- 
ment, this estrangement, is dreadful ; I cannot bear this, 
'twill kill me ! " 

He tried to appear composed, and promised to tell her 
all in the morning, and also promised there should be 
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no repetition of late hours again; he would promise 
any thing sooner than witness her tears, or hear her 
complain, things she seldom let him witness. But he 
(like many others equally kind-hearted) never thought 
of the many hours of sorrow and tears, mingled with 
silent reproach, spent in his absence. Oh, selfish man ! 
wilt thou ever know the value of woman's heart ? with 
a woman's confiding love she accepted the promise, and 
in her present hajjpiness forgot the past. They went 
into their daiighter's room as they were wont to do ; 
ifarian kissed the child, but Henry said — " I am not 
worthy to touch a thing so fair ; I don't deserve such a 
blessing." 

His wife pitjed him, and tried to comfort him by her 
kindness; but even kindness sometimes fails to give 
comfort when we feel ourselves degraded before those 
we love, and have injured. The following morning he 
was exceedingly ill ; his wife demanded a performance of 
his promise to tell her the cause of the great depression 
that had seized him. 

** Sit down beside me," he said to his wife. '*I have 
long tried to conceal from you the derangement of ray 
affairs. I have large sums to meet in the course of the 
coming week, and find myself unable to meet them ; I 
have been engaged for some tisie in a speculation, in 
which I have lost all."" 

" And that speculation was the gambling-table!" said 
his wife quietly. He started. " Nay, Henry, do not start ; 
no one has told me. I have heard it from your own lips, 
nights when, in your uneasy slumbers, you alarmed me 
with the ravings of your overcharged mind. Yes ! I 
have long suspected this ; the gambling-table has swal- 
lowed ail — it has made beggars of many. , We can 
retrench our establishment ; we can do without a carriage. 
I can give all these up without a sigh, if you will only 
give up your bad associates for the sake of your wife 
and child." 

" Oh, Marian I 'tis too late, we are beggars ; I lost a 
thousand pounds last night, and I have other debts of 
honour to pay, independent of my other liabilities." 
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His wife was still calm; but he looked like a demon ; 
he was in despair. 

" I see you hate me, Marian, you cannot help it ; I 
have brought you and your child — owr child — to 
poverty." 

" Alas ! Henry, if that were all I could bear it. I was 
nursed in poverty, so 'tis no stranger to me ; but I can- 
not bear to see you so fallen. Yet you wrong me when 
you s^y I hate you ; J do nci^ my fault is that I love 
you too well But, tell me^ is there no way to escape 
this awful fate ? " 

" None, but to pay the money,'' he replied. 

'^ And how much does your debts amount to, includ« 
ing what you call your debts of honour f " 

"Forty thousand pounds." 

" And can you not borrow money, by giving a dis- 
count, that would save you in the present crisis ? and 
then by strict economy, retrenching our expenses, and 
the time so purchased well employed, you may be able 
to avert the disgrace of a failure." 

" Pshaw, woman ! " he replied, starting up in his bed 
with a violence that alarmed his wife. '^ I have b(»Towed 
money again and again, until I am ruined by those 
usurers ; I have been trying to .ward off this crash for 
the last two years ; those London Jews would gnaw the 
flesh off one's bones, they are so rapacious. Oh God I 
oh God ! my wife — my child 1 all made beggars I " and 
he groaned in agony. 

'* Have patience, Henry," said his wife ; " all may yet 
be well." 

" Well ! " he said bitterly, and he ground his teeth. 
*•' Yes, all will be well, and I will have a pauperis grave!" 

His wife left him to his meditations for a short time ; 
she went to her dressing-room and took down a case ; 
she opened it, and looked long and wistfully at its con- 
tents. They were the diamonds given her by Lady 
Binton at her marriage. She had, with all a mother's 
fondness, treasured up the hope of seeing her daughter 
wear them ; she hoped they would have been an heir«r 

p 
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loom in the family, and now to part with them, to pajr 
debts contracted at the gambling-table, and entertain in 
taverns and hotels a worthless band of idlers and swin- 
dlers that pursued her husband. It was a hard, bitter 
struggle, but it did not last long — she closed the case. 

^^ It must be done/' she said firmly ; " he is my hus- 
band, and dearer, far dearer, to me than those baubles." 
She returned to that husband, and again sat by his 
bedside ; she took his burning hand and said — " Henry, 
you know you have acted imprudently, and by your im- 
prudence placed yourself and me in this labyrinth of 
destruction ; you have associated with men whom I have 
cautioned you against ; nay, you have forced me to 
receive them at our table, when I knew too well they 
were leading you to ruin." 

" Hush I " he roared ; " stop your tongue, I can bear 
no more of this ; I am bad enough, without you heaping 
coals on my head. Leave me — leave me, I must be 
alone!" 

His poor wife was startled by the vehemence and 
rudeness of his speech ; and, knowing the violence of his 
temper, left him as he requested, but remained outside 
his door, knowing he would soon repent his rudeness, 
and send for her, but, if she persevered in remaining, 
his violence would be bordering on madness. It was 
her secret fear, he was so changed of late, that he would 
become a lunatic. She had not long to wait; the bell 
rang, the servant answered. 

^^ Qo and tell your mistress I want to speak to her.** 

She, poor thing, was not long in obeying the sum- 
mons ; he stretched his hand and said — ^ Marian, for- 
give me ; if I had received your counsel long ago, matters 
would not have come to this, but I spurned your advice, 
and have got my reward." 

She kissed him and said — " I do forgive you, and, if you 
make the promise I demand, you shall have the means 
to meet your debts ; " and she produced the diamonds. 
** You can sell these, and settle your affairs ; if you could 
only know how much it costs me. to part them, you 
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would refuse me nothing." He remained silent; she 
continued — " I only ask three things in return ; namely, 
that you entirely give up the society of those men that 
I object to ; that you spend your evenings at home, and 
only say what is wanting to make you happy in your 
home; and that you will attend to your own business, 
as your father did, and thereby leave your child indepen- 
dent, as he left you. Will you promise ? " They re- 
garded each other for some time : at length, not receiv- 
ing any answer, " You hesitate," she said. 

" No, Marian, but your self-sacrificing kindness cuts 
me to the soul ; I willingly make you the promises you 
ask, but I cannot accept your offer. I cannot deprive 
you of a gift so valuable, and which I know you prize so 
much ; I am not yet so degraded as you think." 

" If you do what I require, I shall be more than repaid ; 
I did prize them, but I prize your honour and happiness 
more. Dear Henry, do for once listen to your wife's 
warning voice, listen to reason, and escape the danger 
that threatens you." 

" Well, Marian, I will do as you wish : I will become 
a new man, and do as my father did ; but, my darling, 
I can raise the money on the diamonds without selling 
them, and you shall have them again." 

" Well, just do as you think best ; but only become a 
good and sensible man, and I am satisfied even though 
I never see them again." 

They were now exceedingly happy ; Henry rose and 
went to his house of business, his wife was going into 
town, and they drove in together ; it was a happy day 
to her, at least so she thought. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

*Twa8 early day — and snnliglit stream'd 

Soft through a quiet room. 
That hush'd, but not forsaken, seem'd 

Still, but with nought of gloom. 

Hbicavs* 

The fourth day after the trying scene described in 
our last chapter^ Marian sat alone in a spacious drawing- 
room; her youthful face bore evident traces of deep 
thought and anxiety. She had been anxiously watching 
the English post, in hope ot getting, a letter from hei 
husband, who started for London to settle his affairs, or 
rather to raise funds for doing so, the day after she had 
given him her much valued bridal gift. He had promised 
to become a new man — he made wonderful resolutions, 
which she received with all the confidence of her young 
fond heart; he promised to write every day, and of 
course she looked forward to the pleasure of a letter &om 
her newly converted husband. At length the postman's 
"rat tat" startled her, her heart beat violently, and her 
breath came thickly and quick. The servant entered, 
and placed two letters before her and retired ; one was 
addressed to herself in the well-known handwriting of 
Lady Milton, with whom she corresponded regularly * 
since her marriage, but never by the slightest hint 
alluded to her husband's faults, or any of her domestic 
sorrows — his faults were buried deep in her own heart, 
aiyl her sorrows were her own ; she never intruded them 
on any one, though she was a patient listener and con- 
soler to all who confided their sorrows to her. The 
second letter was addressed to her husband in a hand 
unknown to her ; she looked at the letters, and put them 
away from her on the table. " What can this mean?" 
she mentally asked herself; " he has lost two posts — can 
he be ill, or has be met with any accident on the way. 
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er can it be possible he has only been playing the hypo- 
crite and deceived me ?** Her chin rested on her hand, her 
face pale and cold as marble, a large tear glittered on 
the threshold of her soft blue eyes, and stood there 
strolling between lore and grief; if taken as she sat, 
she would have furnished a beautiful subject for a pain- 
ter. There was a dreadful conflict in her heart, dark 
thoughts passed there with the rapidity of lightning ; 
but still old confiding love fought there too, and, strug«- 
gling with her thoughts, she rose from her seat, and 
going towards the window, as if to look out, from her 
own heart she said aloud, '^ No, Pll not blame him ! 
Various circumstances may have occurred to prevent him 
from writing so soon — I am sure to have a letter by the 
next post" At this moment she was aroused by a hand- 
some carriage driving up to the door — she sat down to 
await the announcement — the servant entered and an- 
nounced the Bev. Mr. Harper. As she rose to receive 
him, a tall, handsome, dignified young man, accompanied 
by a little boy and girl, all in deep mourning, presented 
themselves. Marian received them not only courteously 
but kindly. 

^^ Dear Mr. Harper, I am so delighted to see you," she 
said, as they shook hands warmly. 

^^ And I am equally glad to see you, and renew our 
acquaintance,'^ he replied. ** Allow me to present my 
little boy and girl to you ;" the children acknowledged 
the introduction gracefully, and sat down. 

" Who are the children in such deep mourning for ?" 
she inquired* 

"Their poor mother," he replied. **Alasl Mrs. 
Fitzroy, what great changes have taken place since you 
and I laist met! I find every thing so altered. I remember 
you only as I last saw you, a bright, sunny, little girl — 
if you remember, you were about being punished by 
your dear mother for assisting Henry in trampling down 
Aunt Bachel's flowers, and I begged you off" 

Marian blushed, and said, as she smiled at the recol- 
lection. " I fear 1 was a troublesome girl." 
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" And now you remind me bo much of your deat 
mother— only, of course," he added, " she looked older. 
Is it not strange that ten or twelve years should make 
such a difference ?" 

** Yes, indeed," she replied ; " but it is very singular 
that the same remark as to the resemblance I bear my 
dear mother, was made only a few evenings since by our 
old friend" — she hesitated, blushed, and became quite 
confused — she had for the moment forgotten the pain- 
ful relation in which he stood to the friends alluded to. 
A rich colour suffused his face, too, as he quietly in- 
quired " By whom ?" 

Madeleine came scampering into the room and relieved 
the awkwardness of the moment ; she drew back when 
she saw visitors with her mamma ; she was frightened, 
because she had frequently been checked by her mother 
for a habit she had contracted of constantly humming 
and skipping into a room. She was not a little abashed 
to find herself doing so, and strange visitors present 
Her mother did not choose to notice it, but called her 
and introduced her to Mr Harper and his children. 

"Go, my love, and order luncheon, and then take 
jovLV little friends and show them the garden, and let 
them have some fruit We have some very fine 
peaches,'' she said, addressing Mr. Harper. 

" And they must have bouquets, too, mamma — mustn't 
they?" said the beautiful child, as she kept humming 
snatches ot airs, and hopping from one foot to the other, 
unconsciously, " Mustn't they, mamma ? " 

"Certainly," said her mother, not pretending to 
notice her daughter's movements. " How long have 
you been amongst us ? " asked Marian. 

"Scarcely. a week," said the divine, "and I am 
making a round of visits, and renewing all my old 
acquaintances ; that done, one gets on so much better. 
I wished to inquire from you about our mutual friends, 
the Scotts," he said, with much apparent calmness. " I 
should like to visit them (though it would cost me some 
pain), but feared it might not be agreeable to them; 
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but we must all forgive and forget. Do, like a dear 
girl, tell me all about them. You need not fear to pain 
me by speaking freely, as I presume you know all that 
occurred on that fatal occasion. Since then I can hear 
-every thing calmly, and bear every thing patiently.'" 

" Well, indeed, Mr. Harper, I never heard the par- 
ticulars of that sad event you allude to ; but I got a 
sketch of it in a letter. If you recollect, I was in Paris 
at the time, and poor Minnie suddenly became cold and 
reserved ; she wrote but seldom, and her letters were 
cold and studied, and I was too proud to intrude on any 
one's confidence.'* 

" Poor child ! " said he, " she did not give her confi- 
dence to any one that would be a friend to her ; but she 
blindly persisted in confiding in one, who (I am justi- 
fied in saying) never yet respected the confidence of any 
human being, and who would have led her to destruction 
but for my interference. Alas ! she was rescued at a 
dear price ; it cost her father his life, and me a long 
and severe illness, that was well nigh proving fatal. I 
was staying at Mr. Thompson's ; I can never forget their 
kind attention on that occasion. His youngest daughter 
never left my bedside during my illness ; she won my 
gratitude, and my love to a certain extent. I married 
her in two years after ; and, though she was all that a 
fond, good wife ought to be, and I loved her much, yet 
she never for one moment supplanted Minnie in my 
heart. No I the love I bore her seemed to spring from 
a different source; yet we lived affectionately and 
happily, and I have reason to mourn her loss." 

^^It was a great pity," said Marian, as she wiped 
away a tear. *' Come down to luncheon ; we shall talk 
more about it again.'' The children were sent for, and 
all partook of the repast. ^' I regret that Henry should 
be absent, but his stay will not be more than a week or 
ten days ; he will be so glad to see you.*' 

" But, dear Mrs. Fitzroy, you will be good enough to 
manage a meeting between myself and the Scotts. If 
you wish, you may say that I asked you to do so " 
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'^ Then come and dine with me to-monow, and I shall 
invite them also." 

It was agreed. There was a knock at the hall-door, 
but no one was announced, and Marian did not mind. 
When the servant opened the door, he met a well-- 
known visitor. 

" Is the mistress in ? " she inquired. 

'^ Yes, miss ; she has some strange gentleman, a friend 
of the master's, at luncheon — walk in." 

" No," she replied, " but I shall wait in the drawing- 
room until the visitor goes. Don't you say any one 
called." 

" Very well, miss," said the man. 

Poor Minnie was returning from the person for whom 
she was doing the plain work, and had some of it back 
to rip and re-do for some whim or caprice of the lady. 
iShe called to consult Marian, as she did not herself 
understand how to rectify the mistakes. She knew 
Marian could instruct her, as she used to make all I^er 
own dresses ; when a girl her mother taught her to do 
so. Mr. Harper's carriage returned, and he was about 
to take his leave, when he found he had left his gloves 
on the drawing-room table. 

^^ The servant will bring them," said Marian, as she 
moved to touch the bell, 

" Oh, never mind, thank you 1 " said he, and he ran 
up for them himself. When he opened the door, 
Minnie — who had been attracted by the sound ot 
carriage-wheels to the windos^, and who had recognised 
the servant, stood looking out expecting to see her 
former ill-used lover s departure — on hearing the door 
open, turned round, and what was her pain and morti- 
fication to see Mr. Harper standing before her 1 He was 
not less surprised to see her. Recovering herself, she 
tried to escape by leaving the room, but she was inter^ 
cepted by him ; he stood between her and the door, and 
stretching out his hand, exclaimed — 

'* Oh Minnie 1 dear Minnie I is it possible that years, 
and absence have not assisted you to overcome your 
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hatred to one who always meant kindly towards you ? ''. 
He took her unresisting hand in his — '^ Let us, at least, 
be friends ; only don't hate me, and you will make me 
happy." 

She trembled violently as she said, — '* I never hated 
you ; I have acted wrong towards you, towards myself, 
and towards my family, but I have been sadly punished." 

He involuntarily drew her to him, and her head droop- 
ed on that bosom that might have been its proper rest- 
ing-place, and that would have fondly sheltered her from 
all the rude blasts of fortune, and the coldness of an un- 
kind world. '* I am unworthy of your forgiveness, or 
your friendship,'* she said through her tears, as she 
struggled to free herself from his embrace, but he pressed 
her more warmly to his heart Those feelings that for 
twelve long years had lain buried in his inmost heart 
burst forth to life, and was poured forth on the long-lost 
object of their idolatry. My long-lost love," he said, 
*' why struggle to be away from that resting-place that 
wad yours since you were a child, if you would only accept 
it ; which shall be yours now until Grod shall be pleased 
to break the tie that will make you mine, and that will 
give me a right to guard you and protect you while life is 
spared to me ? Only say you will try to love me, dearest, 
and all will yet be well and happy." She sobbed as 
though her heart would break ; she could not speak a 
word. 

** Why do you weep, Minnie ? do I distress you, or 
have I still a rival ? If so, my dear child, only speak and 
be candid, and I shall never more pain you by word or 
deed ; believe me, your happiness is most dear to me, 
and shall ever be. What makes you cry, love ; have I 
pained you T " 

'* Oh no I " she at length replied, "it is your words of 
kindness and affection that make me weep. But such 
tears are not of pain, but of gratitude and of love. I have 
always loved you, though I have acted so inconsistently. 
Would that I could atone for my sin by the devotion of 
twenty lives ! " 
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" God bless you, my own darling ! you have already 
more than atoned by those dear words of affection." 

He led her to a seat, and took one beside her himself. 

When Marian found Mr. Harper not returning, she 
thought perhaps he had not found his gloves. She went 
up to assist in the search ; but what was her surprise to 
see her little friend folded in the arms of him who, but 
half an hour before, was plotting to bring about a meet- 
ing, in order to spare her feelings 1 She wisely, and 
with a woman's quick and delicate perception, retired, 
and drew the curtain on a scene that should be held 
sacred* We feel that we have intruded too long on the 
privacy of their feelings, and take the hint from Mrs. 
Fitzroy, and retire from a scene that we have no right 
to intrude on, and leave Mr. Harper, who lost his glove 
to give away his hand, and his heart as well. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The love of gaming is the worst of all ills, 
With ceaseless storms the hlacken*d soul it fills ; 
Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in disgrace, 
And turns an angel's to a demon's face. 

LiTTLBTON. 

We must follow Henry Fitzroy, whom we saw part- 
ing with his wife, mailed from head to foot with good 
resolutions and intentions. He intended to write to his 
kind, forbearing wife, every day ; but, alas ! they say — 
*' Hell is paved with good intentions ; " and he, poor 
misguided man ! was not proof against those kind, atten- 
tive companions of the gaming-table, the gin-palace, and 
the sod. He was not many hours in London when he 
met three or four of his old and, strange to say, valued 
associates. 

" Hallo, Harry, my boy 1 are you up for the Derby.? 
Glad we have met you, old boy; we are never right 
without you — ^you are the life and soul of our party I " 

Henry looked grave, and said — 

^* Not this time ; it is perfectly impossible. I have 
come up on business, and will be. returning in a few 
days." 

** What, not see the Derby run ? Why, man, what 
ails you ? are you mad? We have a thousand pounds 
staked on the first race. Why, it will be the grandest 
race you ever saw ; you must be mad ! '^ 

(Alas ! he was indeed mad on that particular point, 
horse-racing.) 

" Oh, no I " said a second ; " he is only a little * hen- 
pecked/" 

" Or perhaps hard-up," said a third. " By the way, 
you have not paid me that money I advanced you the 
other night" 
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^^ T am not so hard- up as you think ; you shall have the 
money this evening. ** 

•* Very well ; that will just do.** 

" I say/' said another, *' will you dine with us ? We 
have ordered a private dinner at six, at the Cathedral ; you 
may as well join us, though you won't go to the races/' 

•' No, thank you ; I must be off Perhaps Pll see you 
to-morrow/* 

" Didn't I tell you,*' said the second speaker, " he'd be 
afraid the wife might hear it ? I knew he was ^ hen- 
pecked/ '* 

Poor Harry's blood got up at being told he was afraid 
of his wife. They had some hot words ; and at length 
one more wily than the rest, said — 

" Well, then, if you are free to act as you like, behave 
like a man, as you always did. Why, you arfe becoming 
an old woman under this petticoat government/* 

** I tell you/' he replied, " I never was, nor never will 
be under petticoat government ! " 

"Well, all right, old boy; come along! We must 
have something to wash all this talk down.'' 

They turned in, to use their own phrase, and had a 
round of brandy-and-water, which of course Henry paid 
for. They would not part with him until he promised 
to dine with them at six o'clock, Henry repaimi to his 
hotel a good deal shaken in his resolutions, and quite 
determined to show his friends he was neither hard-up 
nor ** henpecked.'* He must raise the money, then 
return to his hotel, write home, and just have time to 
dress for dinner. When he was entering his hotel, he 
met an old friend who always accommodated him with 
loans, and with whom he intended to tre^t about the 
diamonds. He took him to his room, showed him the 
treasure, which surprised even the wily Jew. We have 
already and truly said—" such ornaments were not to 
be seen, unless in palaces." 

** 1 want a few thousand pounds ; you can have the 
diamonds as a pledge. They will make your fortune if 
it were only by showing them." 
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" Ah ! we London chaps don't mate our money so 
easy ; but of course you shall not be inconvenienced. 
How much do you want ? you must not be unreasonable." 
And his little black eyes twinkled as he greedily eyed 
the diamonds. *' How much, eh ? " 
"Twenty thousand pounds," said Henry. 

The man of money shook his head, and gave a long, 
peculiar whistle. 

" Too much — too much ! " he said seriously. 

** Must have it," said Henry ; " less won't do. Beside, 
you well know their value. They formerly belonged to 
an Indian princess, and was presented by her to my wife 
on the occasion of our marriage ; so that I would not 
lose them for any money, and, believe me, I would not 
confide them to any man but yourself." 

•^ Yes, but you ask too much money," persisted the 
Jew ; *' it is not easily got" 

*' I tell you, I must have it," said his host impatiently. 

'* Very well, I suppose if you must, you must — you re- 
main here, and you shall have the money. I shall not 
be long, I shall bring my own carriage ; it is not prudent 
to carry money or valuables through the streets of Lon- 
don. When I return I shall give you a cheque for the 
amount." 

** I would rather you would bring me the money, as I 
shall require a considerable sum this evening." 

" But now, my dear fellow, is it prudent to have so 
much money about you? No, no — you must not; you 
can have any sum you wish, say one thousand pounds, 
as you say you have to pay the greater part away to day, 
and you shall have an order payable on the bank of 
Ireland for the remainder." 

He saw that Henry was about to remonstrate, but he 
interrupted him, saying — 

'' See now, my friend, I advise you for your good ; if 
I did not respect you, I need not care a d — ^n what 
became of you; but I see what you are about — ^you are 
going to the races — ^you will stake all, and come home 
perhaps a beggar." 
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'^ Well, then, I thank yon for your advice, and I accept 
it," said Henry ; *' I always fonnd you a worthy fellow.^ 

The little man departed, and returned very soon with 
cash one thousand pounds, and an order on the bank of 
Ireland for the balanca He returned to his carriage 
and bore away the treasure. Henry put fifty pounds 
into his purse for his own use, and two hundred pounds 
he owed his friend, **a debt of honour," and carefully 
locked up the remainder ; he looked at his watch, it was 
ten minutes to six ; he had not a minute to spare, and 
must defer writing to Marian until the morning. 

*^ I am sorry for this," he said, " she will be disap- 
pointed a second time, and may begin to smpect^ but I 
can't help it/' 

He made a hasty toilet, and went off to meet his 
friends in high spirits, and flushed with excitement and 
wine, for he had been drinking all day. They wer^ 
waiting for him. While dinner was being served they 
chatted away about the races. 

^* I hope, Harry, you did not forget to bring that little 
matter, as / am really haii^up f " 

*' All right ! " said Harry, slapping his pocket exult- 
ingly. '^ 1 am able to pay you, and lend a trifle if you 
want it ! " 

"Bravo, old boy ! Harry's himself again." 

The wretch laughed loudly at his own speech, as if he 
had said something exceedingly witty, and his compa- 
nions laughed too, though they did not hear exactly what 
was said, but of course took it for ^^ranted it was some- 
thing very good. They did ample justice to the splendid 
dinner, which, by the way, had not been ordered until 
after they had parted with Henry in the morning, nor 
had they the slightest intention of paying for it. It was 
only a bait to lure their victim; once in their hands, they 
knew they could work him by touching slightly on his 
weak points. They drank freely, and sat to a late hour; 
at length they called for their bill, and desired the waiter 
to bring them a receipt stamp, and a pen and ink, and 
paper. 
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** I'll trouble you now, Harry," said his friend ; '^ here's 
your receipt, I know you never pay money without one." 

^^ Never !'^ said Henry, as he handed him the money. 

The waiter handed the bill; the gentleman of the two 
hundred pounds, and who confessed to being hard-up, 
was to pay, and was about doing so, or at least pretended 
to be, but Henry insisted on paying the bill ; they all 
protested against such a proceeding, and were quite 
indignant by the wayj but Henry was always wayward 
and boisterous, and for peace sake they had to submit to 
his '^unreasonable" interference. Before they broke up 
they made their arrangements for the races ; for Henry 
could not resist, he was in that state of intoxication that 
he would do any thing they asked; in fact, he became so 
helpless that they found it necessary to call a cab and 
leave him at his hotel. This act of kindness was per- 
formed not from any good-natured motive, but because 
they could not do without him at the races, he being 
known as a very rich man ; it was their interest to be 
seen in good company, therefore they took care he should 
be forthcoming the next day, by leaving their helpless 
victim safely in bed in his hotel. The next morning he 
was sick, and was not up when his companions called ; 
they insisted on his rising, he had a bottle of soda- 
water, and a glass of brandy in the bed, he then took a 
bath and dressed ; after that, they all joined him at 
breakfast, merely to please him. They declared he whs 
becoming a perfect tyrant; indeed, lately he assumed that 
character, he had lost nearly all traces of his former self. 
He was once a fine, intellectual, generous, noble fellow 
(in the most literal meaning of the words), but now, by 
habitual intercourse with low, bad men, or in dther words 
drunken swindlers, how degraded, how altered he had 
become I It flattered him to be considered the lion or 
the bully of the party; indeed, he was degenerating sadly, 
there was scarcely any trace of the former man left. 
When breakfast was over, they were hurrying him ofl*, 
but he replied — 

" Oh, by Jove I I cannot go until T first write a few 
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lines to the missus. I have not written since I came ; she 
will certainly think I have been swallowed by a shark 
coming over — ^and she might think so truly, but they 
were land-sharks that followed him. It would not suit 
their purpose now to put him out of temper, by taunting 
him. about being ^^ henpecked;" hence they let the little 
attention to his poor wife pass unnoticed, and he sat 
down and wrote a hypocritical letter, pleading business 
as the cause of his apparent negligence, and begging her 
to make herself as comfortable as she could for his sake. 
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^ No, he bad no one with him ; but a gentleman who 
had been in search of him was attracted by the uproar, 
and was very much frightened to see him in such a state. 
He, however, had great presence of mind, and sent for 
a doctor ; he is a fine young fellow. He was writhing 
in a fit of apoplexy when the physician arrived : his 
fiiend seemed greatly interested about him. I went 
down to inquire for the poor young man, and had a long 
conversation with his friend. He appeared very much 
distressed about breaking the intelligence to his wife. 
They are Irish people, and must live somewhere near 
this. I offered to call on the lady, and break it to her 
as gently as possible* Mr. Jenkins, that b the gentle- 
man's name, gave me a letter to her. She is a Mrs." 

They were all paralyzed by a loud scream from Made- 
leine, who had been watching her mother, who had been 
listening attentively and struggling to suppress her 
feelings, but who had sunk back^ while blood oozed from 
her mouth and nose. The poor child became frantic 
when she saw the blood. She was sure her mother was 
dead. Every one tried to render assistance, but none 
knew the cause of her sudden illness. But Mr. Harper, 
who, the moment he heard Mr. Jenkins's name, and saw. 
the letter address to Mrs. Fitzroy, knew that poor Henry 
was the victim of his own folly. While Mrs. Herrick and 
Mrs. Jones were trying to restore Marian, Mr. Harper 
explained all to Mr. Jones and Mr. Herrick. They were 
all greatly alarmed, as the blood continued to come freely. 

^ Keep her sitting up/' said Mr. Herrick ; '* if she 
lies down the blood may suffocate her." 

Mr. Harper rang the bell, and told the servants to go 
in haste for the nearest doctor. Madeleine was incon- 
solable. She kept next her mother, wiping away the 
blood, and calling — 

^' Mamma, darling mammal speak to me; and open 
your eyes 1 " 

The poor thing began to revive, and was recovering 
when the doctor arrived. He desired her to keep very 
quiet ; he also recommended her to be taken home, but 
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Mr. Harper woald not allow her to be removed, but 
ioBisted that she shoald remain, and that his sister would 
take care of her. Bat poor Marian was unnsed to 
indulge herself in care of that kind ; her husband's 
irregular way of living for the last three or four years, 
had called forth all her energies and self-deniaL She 
had learned to *^feel a pang, and wear a smile ;" and 
yet she was never heard to blame him. We cannot say, 
"even in thought/' as it is impossible even to imagine 
what train of thoughts will pass through the mind and 
heart of a proud, high-minded wife, who has given her 
heart's first and best afiections to the husband of her 
choice, while she sits heart-broken, neglected, and lonely, 
counting the weary small hours; waiting for him who, 
regardless of himself, wife, or child, is indulging in the 
false pleasures that has laid all his better feelings dor- 
mant, and from which he will awake a ruined beggar; 
and then, when he is deserted by his former associates 
and the world, he flies to that gentle, neglected wife, 
and expect<s consolation, and, strange to say, receives it I 
But, oh ! how mistaken is the selfish man who will say 
— •* Oh ! she is an angel ; she is the most forgiving, 
affectionate creature in the world 1 She forgets every 
thing the moment she sees me." But, alas ! in his hurry 
to fly away even from his own feelings, he never pauses 
to look into the neglected, waste domain of her heart, 
where every entrance is choked with weeds and thorns. 
If he did, he would not find the entrance so easy as he 
thinks, and as it was of yore, when it was a green sunny 
spot open to receive him, and only him. Let him not 
deceive himself by thinking those sharp, bitter thorns 
(placed there by himself) can be removed thus suddenly. 
Alas I the sun has set on that once bright, warm heart ; 
it can never be thoroughly warmed again ; and, if it is, 
it is only an artificial warmth. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Twere Tain to paint to what his feelings grew, 
It even were doubtful if their Victim knew j 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When all its elements convulsed — combined, 
Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 
And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 
I That juggling fiend — who never spake before, 

! But cries — " I warned thee ! ** when the deed is o*er. 

Byron. 

After four weeks of severe illness, that was very near 
proving fatal, Henry Fitzioy returned to his home in 
care of Mr. Jenkins, who was indeed a faithful friend. 
His affairs bad become so deranged that he had to make 
an assignment of all his property to his creditors, who 
were to allow him a dividend. They were now without 
a home, and were obliged to have furnished lodgings. 
It was a sad, sudden change to his poor wife and child, 
to be thus launched from easy independence and luxury 
into absolute poverty ; for now they were entirely depen- 
dent on Henry's care and support. For some time he 
was very helpless, and his temper exceedingly violent. 
There never was the slightest allusion made by his wife to 
the dishonourable way he acted in making away with her 
valuable ornaments ; the doctor strictly forbade any refe- 
rence to the matter whatever, as he feared that excite- 
ment might destroy reason. He was not allowed to touch 
any exciting drink, but to be kept as quiet as possible, 
his health being very much impaired both in mind and 
body. The poor, heart-broken Marian, whose health 
was indeed shattered by recent sorrows, had to attend 
him night and day through all this excitement and 
occasional delirium, and, by her quieb, careful nursing, 
very soon had the satisfaction of seeing him restored to 
health again. He now promised to lead a new life, 
and by care and industry to build himself a fortune. 
He would often say to his wife — " I know I shall make 
money in the retail trade. We shall have a small house. 
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and I shall manage it myself. The only drawback 1 
have is, that you do not understand the trade." 

" But I can learn," she would say ; " and I am willing 
to do any thing and every thing to help you." 

" But you will be ashamed of your grand friends to 
be at business," he would say ; •* that is the way with 
women in this country.'* 

" We shall see," said Marian. 

Thus he went on, and continued very abstemious for 
some time ; but as the time drew near of his getting the 
&ve hundred pounds promised to him by his creditors, 
he broke out again as bad as ever, excepting that he had 
very little money to spend, and few would trust him. 
Night after night his wife would wait up for him, and 
dread his coming ; for cow he had become such a tyrant, 
and so degraded by habitual drunkenness, that she dare 
not retire to rest before he came in, nor complain, nor 
ask him why he remained out. He had become so 
perfectly savage and selfish, that sometimes he would 
have his daughter disturbed out of her sleep, and have 
her dress herself, and make her sit perhaps for an hour 
playing the piano for him, until he would fall asleep in 
his drunkenness ;' while his poor wife would shed bitter* 
tears, but dare not say a word in remonstrance, for fear 
of causing an outbreak that would disturb the people of 
the house, who were complaining very much already. 
Night after night passed in the same way, and Marian 
was not a li£tle puzzled to find out how and where he 
got the means to procure the drink. She feared he had 
recourse to the gambling^table again. As for herself 
and her daughter, they were often without their dinner, 
or the means of procuring it. One day she was in very 
great distress, and she was looking through her papers ; 
she opened a letter, it contained a twenty^pound note ; 
she looked at it long« while the tears ran streaming 
down her pale cheeks. There was her child hungry, 
and here she had the means of procuring food, but her 
mother's dying words would come hissing in her ears-*— 
" You must never use it." This, indeed, was a test of 
obedience and maternal love, but she had learned for- 
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bearance and self-denial, and this she looked on as a 
trifle, though her fond heart ached to hear her child ask 
•p— ^' Mamma, dear, why will you not buy dinner? 
There is a great deal of money in twenty pounds ; really 
my bead aches with the hunger/' 

<< My darling, I dare not use this money ; and, lest 
you should blame your mother, sit down, and you shall 
hear the sad history of tl at money. But you must 
never speak of it to your fatuer." 

She then related to her child all her early sorrows* 
That child had become prematurely a woman, and was 
her mother^s only companion and confidant 

^' Dear mamma, put it away ; it would be very wrong 
to use it," said Madeleine. 

" God bless you, my child 1 I thought you would 
approve of your poor mother's conduct when you heard 
the particulars." 

She collected some articles of jewellery, and she and 
her daughter repaired to a jeweller with whom she had 
been in the habit of dealing, and who knew of her 
recent distress. She asked him to purchase the oma^ 
ments, saying she wanted money, or she would not think 
of parting with them. 

" What do you ask for them ? " said he. 

*' Whatever they are value for," she replied ; " I want 
the money." 

" I would not give more than ten or fifteen pounds 
for the lot; they would not be worth more to me, as I 
will have to sell them again." 

** Very well," said Marian ; " I will take fifteen pounds, 
though I know they are worth a great deal more." 

" Ah, yes I to you they are," said the clever shopkeeper, 
who took possession of the ornaments, and paid down 
the money. 

When they left the shop, she said— "Now, my dar- 
ling, you shall have your (unner ; this little sum, care- 
fully laid out, will laist us for some time, and keep us 
from Want."' 

At length the long-looked for time arrived for being paid 
the five hundred pounds Henry now tried to keep him- 
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self steady, as he was about to meet his creditors. He had 
already taken a house in a leading street, and was mak- 
ing all the necessary alterations. He was to go to London 
in a few days, but this time Mr. Jenkins would go with 
him. At first Henry objected, but at length consented, 
when Mr. Jenkins said he would go at his own expense 
Of late, Hen^ had become very mean ; his poor wife 
had secretly begged Mr. Jenkins to go with him and 
mind him, lest the small sUm that was now their all 
might go the same road the twenty thousand pounds, the 
price of her diamonds, went. She no longer had con- 
fidence in her husband; she handed Mr. Jenkins ten 
pounds out of her little store to defray his expenses, 
which he took. 

"It is a great pity to give away all our money, 
mamma/' said Madeleine (when Jenkins was gone). 

" 'Tis a pity, my love, but 'tis better to lose that than 
lose all ; besides, Minnie and Mr. Harper will be home to- 
morrow, and they will lend me any thing I may require." 

" I am glad Minnie is to be home, then we shall not 
be so lonely," said Madeleine. 

Henry was in high spirits, and was now all fuss and 
hurry, preparing for his journey ; he was still only half 
satisfied to allow Mr. Jenkins to go with him. 

" I cannot think," he said to Marian, " what makes 
that old fellow so determined to come with me, and at 
his own expense, too." 

" I don't know, I am sure," said Marian ; " unless 
that he is fond of you, and likes your company." 

This was a weak point with Henry ; he liked to think, 
and for others to think too, that he was a great favou- 
rite ; she knew this, and thought it the best way to 
reconcile him to Jenkins's company. The idea of so 
much disinterested friendship flattered him, and he said 
— " You are right, Marian, the poor fellow is fond of 
me, and, after all, he will be very useful to me ; and one 
can't well cast off such a faithful friend — and he is 
faithful ; for I have done my best to insult him, but^ 
egad ! the more I insulted him the more he stuck to iine 
— it's very strange I " 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Oh, my love ! 
Cast thy heart's gold into the furnace flame. 
And if It come not thence refined and pure, 
I'll he a hankmpt to thy hope ; and Heaven 
Shall shnt its gate on me. 

Anon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper, whose marriage had been 
celebrated privately for certain family reasons, have just 
returned from Killarney, where they spent the first week 
of their marriage ; they also spent a few days at Derry- 
nane, on special invitation from its hospitable owner, the 
high-souled and "immortal Daniel O'Connell/* whose 
memory should be dear to every Irish heart, and the 
favour of whose warm friendship was highly valued by 
Mr. Harper and his fair bride. Minnie had become a 
new creature : it is wonderful how much the influence 
of a wise, good husband can do, in forming the future 
character of his wife, if he be a man of superior mind 
and talent ; she looks up to him like a child, and tak^s 
a decided tone from him. Thus it was with the volatile 
Minnie; companionship with a man like Mr. Harper 
could not fail to work a great change in her, who looked 
on him as a being superior to all others, and who felt 
herself his debtor— immeasurably his debtor. She was 
determined to show her husband and the world she was 
not ungrateful or unworthy of the prize she had won. 
She constantly thought of Marian's many kind lectures, 
and adopted them, while she secretly blessed her for her 
many timely reproofs, given with so much disinterested 
friendship, regardless whether they were pleasing or dis- , 
pleasing. She was deeply grieved to hear of all Marian 
went through since last she saw her ; her first visit, when 
she returned, was to her old and valued friend. She 
was greatly shocked to see the dreadful change sorrow 
had made, even in two months ; their meeting was a 
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strange mixture of joy and pain ; they laughed and wept 
alternately. 

" You see, dearest Marian, I have not waited for you 
to visit me first; having heard of your sorrows, I 
hastened to give you all the comfort I can." 

" I feel your good-nature very much, indeed, Minnie, 
and have to congratulate you on the great improvement 
in your appearance and manners." 

" Oh, my dear ! '* said Minnie laughing ; ** I told you 
often, as the parson's wife I would be very good." 

" What about the parson's wife ?" said Mr. Harper, 
who just came in on the word. 

^ That she is a most delightful creature," said Minnia 

^^ So the poor parson thinks," said her husband, shak- 
ing her tiny little hand affectionately. 

The pious man was very much pained at the recital 
of Marian's trials, all having come so quickly as though 
they were treading on each other's heels. 

" It is ever thus, my dear child," said he; ^* one sor- 
row never comes alone. Almighty God in his wisdom 
sends those trials as messengers, to remind us that a 
l)etter life awaits us, and we should all receive those 
blessed messengers cheerfully, and meekly bow with the 
conviction, that grief is sent us for our good." 

" My dear Mr. Harper," said Marian, " I could bear 
every trial attendant on poverty, if Henry was not 
changed ; but to see him so reckless of self, wife, and 
child, going on taking that horrid drink, that has de- 
stroyed his reason, his affections, in fact, every trace of his 
former self; this it is that is eating me up — this it is 
that is killing me ; and, believe me, I could embrace 
death willingly, but for leaving this poor child after me, 
a prey to poverty, sorrow, and neglect, knowing, as I do, 
that there is nothing for her unfortunate father (if he 
continues to live as he has done for the last three months) 
but a lunatic asylum ; indeed^ I often fear I will be an 
inmate of one myself" 

'* But, my dear friend, you must look to the bright 
Fide of things," said Mr. Harper (who inwardly felt how 
hard it was to do so under such trying circumstances); 
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of cotirse year situation in life will not be as easy as it 
was, bat you may find more bappiness in your humble 
situation than you did when you were surrounded by 
ease and luxury. I know it will be hard on you, reared 
as you have been, to stand in a shop and meet the public, 
but then it is a wife's duty to help her husband in all his 
necessities; because," he added, looking archly at his 
wife^ ^ she promised at the altar to take him for better 
for worse, therefore she should be prepared to rough it 
if circumstances should change, or clouds burst over 
him. Here it is that women shine most — men could 
never bear up against great trials, whether caused by 
themselves or otherwise, if it were not for the soothing 
influence of woman's patience and unchanging love. 
Gome, DOW, cheer up ; and I'll stake my life on't Henry 
will be a better man now that he must work, and he will 
work cheerfully, having you at his side to help him." 

"I hope so," said Marian; **ril work willingly as 
long as God spares me; but," she said, shaking her 
head sadly as she looked on her daughter, ^' I fear that 
will not be very long." 

*• Don't you know what you used to say to me ? " said 
Minnie ; ^^ ' this all comes trom depression of spirits,' and 
vemust have no more of it You must come and have 
a drive with us before dinner, and of course you will dine 
with us now ; you have no excuse, nor will we take one. 
Come, Madeleine, take your mamma off and get dressed ; 
the air will serve you both, it is such a charming day.'^ 

When they went to dress, Minnie said, ^^Poor Marian, 
after all your brilliant prospects I little thought to see 
you thus ; it must be a dreadful thing to have a bad bus* 
hand!" and she threw her arms round her husband's neck, 
saying, as she wept, with mingled joy and grief, '^ My own 
darling, I never loved you so much as I do at this 
moment ; this will be a useful lesson to me : it teaches 
me how invaluable you are." 

'' God bless you, my love 1 but you must not distress 
yourself so much," said he ; *^ it is not good for one's 
health, and you must take care of your health now, for 
my sake ; it would never do to give me another chance/' 
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<^ Oh ! do not talk like tliat ; I do not like it,* said his 
wife ; " but, tell me, what kept you so long ? were the 
spoons not crested ?" 

^' Yes, dear, they are all right. I was talking to Mr. 
Thomson, the young man in the shop ; he was telling 
me about some of Henry's doings, and of the poverty 
poor Marian is reduced to ; only fancy, she sold several 
ornaments of great value, for fifteen pounds, not more 
than a week ago. Mr. Thomson says they are worth 
three times the amount ; he told me it went to his heart 
to see them sacrificed (knowing her distress), but it was 
the old gentleman who bought them, and he dare not 
say a word." 

" Poor Marian !" said Minnie. 

"Til tell you, love," said her husband, "what I was 
thinking of; Marian has been very kind to us both, and 
if we bought them back, and presented them to her, 
they would be a pleasing gift.'' 

«0h, delightful r said Minnie; "but TU tell you 
what will be better still : Madeleine's birthday occura 
some day in this month, and, if they were presented as a 
birthday gift to her, wouldn't that be nice 1" 

"It shall be as you wish, dear," said her husband; 
"I will buy them, and you shall present them when 
and how you please ; but I think it will be a compli- 
ment she will appreciate." 

Marian now came in quite ready for the drive, and 
they drove oflF, and looked happy. In the course of the 
evening, Minnie asked — " What age is Madeleine?" 

" She is twelve years old to- day," said Marian ; " this is 
her birthday, but I did not remind her of it, as I could 
not celebrate it in any way. I had hoped her father 
would have taken some notice of it," she said in an 
under tone, " but he did not even send a line," 

''I did not forget it, then, mamma," said Madeleine. 

Mr. and Mr& Harper exchanged looks ; and, after a 
little time, Mr. Harper asked them to excuse him, but 
that he was obliged to go out on urgent business for 
about an hour ; Minnie will take care of you while I am 
away. Marian begged him not to make any apology. 
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bnt do jast as he liked. Minnie was in ecstasy. She 
always delighted to surprise people. 

"How truly blessed you are!" said Marian, as they 
sat together ; " believe me, when I tell you there are few 
such men as your husband/' 

" He is so good, so kind, I am afraid he will spoil 
me," said Minnie ; " he is so indulgent, and considerate ; 
in fact, he anticipates my every want and wish." 

While they were talking, Madeleine, who was sitting 
at the window, cried out, " Here comes Mr. Harper on a 
car." Minnie, who never had a great stock of patience, 
could not restrain herself, but ran down to meet him. 

" Did you get them, love," she asked before he had 
well entered the hall. 

"What an impatient little thing you are!" he replied 
as he handed her the case. 

" I was only afraid that, perhaps, he would not give 
them to you as they are so valuable!" said she^ as she 
pocketed the prize. 

He was greately amused at the earnestness with 
which she entered into the scheme. 

" Well, how did you get on without me ?" said he to 
Marian, as he took a seat beside her. 

"Very badly, indeed," said his wife; "you said you 
would only be an hour away, and it looks three hours to 
me. 

^''Not so fast, little saucebox," said he, drawing out 
his watch. ^' I was not an hour aWay ; it wants ten 
minutes of the time yet." 

" Well, it looked more to me," she said, nodding her 
little head to him. The things were burning her ; she 
could not keep quiet. " And so you got no birthday 
gift?" she said to Madeleine. 

"No, indeed 1" said the poor child ; "I was forgotten 
this time." 

**Not quite forgotten," said Minnie ; "there is a nice 
gift, with Mr. Harper^s and my best love ; we hope you 
will like them." 

Madeleine kissed and thanked her before she opened 
the case. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

The lore 6f youth, the hope of better years. 
The soarce of softest withes, tenderest fears. 

Btsox. 

When Henry Fitzroy found himself once more at 
the head of an establishment, though small, and in pos- 
session of a certain sam unfettered by debt, he knew 
he must now try and husband that sum, so as to provide 
for his family, and meet his creditors punctually. He 
could easily judge, from the reproofs and advice he re- 
ceived from each, when he waited on them to have his 
accounts opened, that if he stumbled again, or if it came 
to their ears that he ever again indulged in his gambling 
propensity, there would be very little commiseration for 
him, and he need not expect any mercy at their hands. 
What had been done was not iu consideration of him, 
but of his wife and child ; he was now bound up and 
straitened on every side; he assumed a character and 
must support it ; and he tried to do so with a cunning 
peculiar to persons who are insane on any particular 
point. When he dined out, or mixed with commercial 
men, he drank nothing but water ; but at home, when 
no stranger was present, he indulged freely in wine. 
This, however, the doctor told Marian would be more 
useful than otherwise, for two reasons: first, it was 
nutritious; and, secondly, that it would be injurious to a 
constitution so accustomed to stimulants to leave off 
drinking altogether. All went on very well for the first 
and second year; he was doing a flourishing trade in a 
small way, and Marian was most useful to him; she 
entered into every thing as though she had been brought 
up to it, and became an immense favourite with the 
customers and the public generaUy. Her extreme 
youth and beauty, softened down and tempered by 
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sorrow, rendered her an object of attraction and 
sympathy to all who knew her. She trained her 
daughter to basiness, though at first she feared her 
health would sink under the fatigue ; but still the poor 
girl persevered sooner than be separated from her mother, 
to whom she now clung with additional fondness: in 
proportion as her father became selfish and unkind to 
herself and her mother, the affections of both mother 
and child became stronger. Henry was jealous of his 
daughter's affections to selfishness; he could not bear to 
see her show the slightest preference for her mother, 
and this in itself was most unreasonable, inasmuch as 
lately he became so tyrannical. He was an object of 
terror and disgust to every one in his house, but more 
particularly to his child, who trembled at the very sound 
of his voice : to a naturally frank, honest nature like 
hers, it was a great trial to be obliged to assume an 
amount of affection for her £sitber which she did not 
feel, and which he did not merit; yet he exacted 
it, and she must compel her heart to yield a treasure 
which was nearly extinct, and destroyed by him who 
now demanded it. Still it must be done, be it sincere 
or insincere ; there were times, too, when he would con* 
fiider it a &ult to see his wife and daughter chatting 
confidentially together; but Marian bowed patiently to 
every restriction, and counselled her child to try and 
please him, in order to keep him at home. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and Marian hired a piano, and 
would sing and play all his favourite airs ; things that 
used to charm him so much, and did still for the time 
being. Madeleine played and sang delightfully too, and 
he was proud of her, as well he might ; but he soon 
tired of those little refinements, and at length grumbled 
about the expense of the piano, which was eventually 
sent away — a circumstance which pained Marian very 
much, as their little musical entertamments relieved the 
ennui of her own and her daughter's life. But she 
passively submitted to all he proposed, while her health 
was gradually giving way. He now began to feel the 
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restraint he put on himself irksome, and did not see the 
necessity of continuing it, as he was becoming a little 
more independent. He began by little and little to 
drink whisky-punch, until he came to drink the raw 
whisky ; the latter he cunningly concealed from the 
world for a long time, though it was a common practice 
to oblige his delicate wife to rise from her bed at four 
o'clock in the morning, to bring him half a glass of raw 
whisky^ always pretending he required it medicinally, 
as of late he had constant pains in his stomach ; this of 
course being nothing more than an excuse to overrule 
her scruples. It was a sad sight to witness that young, 
handsome, and learned man reduced to such a 
state of degradation — man who has been sent forth 
from the hands of the '^ great Artist" as being the most 
perfect, the most beautiful of his works, and for whom 
all other created things were made to minister to his 
comforts and his pleasures Man, who has been en- 
dowed with reasoning faculties, and an immortal soul, 
which raises him so near the dignity of the Godhead, 
to be thus reduced far below the level of the brute ! 
grovelling with that one destructive, gross passion — 
drunkenness ; for the indulgence of which he is ready 
to sacrifice wife, child, home, and happiness. He at 
length became perfectly reckless, and careless of home 
or business ; the responsibility of which he left entirely 
on his wife. He would be absent for whole days, and 
come home at night like a demon, finding fault with 
every one and every thing. On other occasions he 
would come home in such a helpless state of intoxica- 
tion as to be unable to assist himself to bed ; then would 
come two or three days' illness, accompanied with an 
imperative demand on his wife's whole time and atten- 
dance, leaving the business to get on as best it might. 
On such occasions he would become extremely pious, 
and always attack Marian on the subject of religion. 
He would sit for hours with the sacred volume before 
him, trying to convince his wife of the error of her 
way; and sternly prohibiting her interfering with his 
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daughter's religious principles. He would look to them 
himself, and yet he had long since insulted and banished 
from the house the only Protestant friends his wife and 
child had; namely, Mr. and Mra Harper, who were, 
good, kind friends indeed. Mr. Harper would not suffer 
his wife to subject herself to further insult, but braved 
every thing himself, and called frequently to sit an 
hour and comfort Marian, but never dared by word or 
deed to interfere with her own or her daughter's 
principles, which were strictly Boman Catholic. Some- 
times Henry would call on him to decide which way his 
daughter should go. 

His answer was generally to the following effect — 
" My dear friend, it is now too late ; you have neglected 
this important point too long. Tour daughter is now 
come to an age to judge for herself; she is approaching 
womanhood, and must be left free to exercise her own 
feelings on that all-important matter." 

To which Henry would scornfully reply — " You are a 
disgrace, sir, to your calling, and to the church you 
belong to. In heart, sir, you are a Papist ; I cannot 
recognise you as a friend of mine." 

One evening, after quarrelling with Mr. Harper, who 
had just left him, Madeleine brought a letter to her 
father. "The man is waiting for an answer; he has 
been here three or four times to-day.*' 

He read the letter, and changed colour quickly — 
" Did your mother see him?" 

" Yes, papa — she saw. him this morning, but not this 
time/' 

" Go and tell her to pay this man. I owe twenty 
pounds, and he has been sent for it." 

" Mamma is very ill ; she had to go to bed, and I 
cannot disturb her. Besides, I know she has not got so 
much money." 

" How dare you refuse to do what I desire you ? " 

" I am very sorry to refuse you any thing, papa ; but 
it is very unkind to fret or annoy mamma, and she 
sick." 
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^ Leave me/* he said, ^' and send Mr. Jenkins to me.** 

When she left the room, be exclaimed — ^^Ton my 
word, bat that lady is coming out I Ha I Jenkins, how 
are you ? Is it possible that there is not twenty pounds 
in the honse?" 

^^ Quite possible, sir; we have not taken twenty 
shillings the last three days. Business is very bad." 

" This is too bad I '' he replied.; " I forgot all about it.*' 

He went up to his wife, whom he found very ill ; she 
liad been complaining for nearly a week, but tried to 
baffle it. Madeleine was sitting on the side of the bed 
weeping bitterly. He was frightened to see Marian so 
ill ; his heart smote him as he looked on the pale wreck 
of youth and beauty before him. I did not know you 
were ill, my love," he said, kindly ; " why did you not 
send for me?'' 

" I am better alone," she coldly replied. " Henry,*' 
she continued, ^^ will the grace of God ever touch your 
heart ? or will you never give up the socieiy of those 
heartless ruffians, who are bent on ruining you, and 
breaking my heart ? but,*' said she, ^ 'twill soon be over." 

'^You should not have come to your mother when 
you knew she was so ill," said he, addressing his 
daughter. 

^ Madeleine has told me nothing," said his wife ; " I 
knew more than she could tell me. A letter came here 
for you the day before yesterday ; I knew who it was 
from (I B&vr him walk up and down the street watching 
you) ; I opened it, and answered it» and for once I 
defeated him. There is his letter ; I hope he will show 
you mina" 

" Marian, you have acted very wrong," said Henry, 
while he restrained his anger with difficulty; ^Hfais 
accounts for the letter I have just received. You see by 
your imprudence you have brought me into trouble.'' 

*• Oh, no ! " said she, ** I have kept you out of trouble." 

'^ Not at all ! " said he, impatiently. '' I owe the fellow 
twenty pounds ; he insists qu getting it, and his servant 
will not leave the house without it All this comes from 
your interference." 
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*' His servant ? '' said Marian, scornf ally. ^^ A respect- 
able attendant, trnly 1 but may easily be better than his 
employer. His servant, as you call him, has given me 
no small annoyance for the last three days, standing 
about the door watching every one that went in and out, 
of course expecting to see you, and who is no other than 
the dirty, red-faced, drunken fellow that holds horses at 
the hotel door." 

'^ What cash is there in the house ? '' said he, not 
noticing her last remark. 

^^ One pound in silver, and one pound in gold,'' replied 
his wife. 

"What am I to do?'' he said vehemently, as he 
walked about the room ; ** you have ruined me ! " 

" Oh, no ! " said his wife ; " it is not likely he would 
have made you a present of the debt. However, you 
shall never have to sayyour wife brought you into trouble. 
Go for my writing-desk, darling," said she to her child. 

Madeleine did as she desired. She opened it and took 
from it a letter, and handed it to her husband. 

** Take this," she said ; ** it was sent to me in an hour 
of deep affliction many years ago, when one parent was 
lying dead, and the other dying. My dear mother seemed 
very much pained by it, and told me I must never appro- 
priate it to my use ; nor have I, though, since I became 
your wife, I have suffered cold and hunger. Yes ! do not 
start ; I and my child have looked at the contents of 
that letter, and we both suffering from cold and hunger, 
and would not touch if 

He had opened the letter, and it dropped from his 
hands. He buried his face in his handkerchief, and sob- 
bed convulsively ; his great frame shook with emotion. 
Those three little words, written by himself so many 
years ago, when his heart was pure and good, disabled 
him more than blows could have done. 

^ You never loved me, Marian I " said he, as he rushed 
from the room, leaving the letter and money where it 
fell. 

*< Take that money down to Mr. Jenkins, and say I 

8 
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desired him to pay the man — ^and get a receipt," said 
Marian to her daughter. 

As Madeleine was going down, she met her father with 
his hat on. 

" Where are you going, child ? " he inquired, in a 
hoarse voice. 

" Mamma sent me with this money to Mr. Jenkins to 
pay the man, and get a receipt." 

**ril pay him myself," said he. 

^' Don't go out, papa/' said his daughter ; " I don't 
think we will have mamma very long." 

''Nonsense, child I it is only a cold she has got ; and 
I will be back very soon. You should stay with your 
mother." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

His steps the chamber gain — ^his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not, yet foretold ; 
He gazed — ^how long we gaze, despite of pain ? 
And know, but dare not own we gaze in vain I 
In life itself, she was so still and fair 
That death, with gentler aspect, wither*d there. 

Btbon. 

Henby hastened to his companions, and in their com- 
pany soon forgot his mortifications, his penitence, and 
his home. They delighted to send him home in a state 
of intoxication, and availed themselves of every oppor-* 
tunity of doing so. He tried his luck again at billiards, 
and won all before him. This elated him so much he 
thought of nothing but the present hour. He *invited 
them to supper ; or, to use his own slang, he said — 
*' Come, boys, as fortune has been so good to me to-night, 
111 stand a supper." 

We leave them to enjoy their boisterous, fiendish mirth, 
and take our readers to a very diiferent scene. When 
Madeleine returned to her mother, she found her very ill 
indeed. The excitement was a great deal too much for 
her ; she was gasping as if for breath, and could not 
speak. She tried to answer her child, but utterance was 
denied her. Madeleine was terrified, and rang the bell 
violently. She met the servant, saying — 

'^ I think mamma is dying ! run for the doctor, and 
tell Mr. Jenkins to come to me." 

The kind old man ran up, greatly excited, for' he 
thought Mrs. Fitzroy only complained of headache ; he 
never dreamt of danger. He went into the room, and 
he was surprised to see such a dreadful change. She 
looked from him to her child. 

*' Don't be frightened,' said he, taking her hand, ^* the 
doctor will be here in a^few minutea" She smiled, but 
no sound escaped her. ' . * 
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'* Will yon take a car and go for Mr. and Mrs. Harper?" 
whispered Madeleine. '^ Beg of them to come to me.'* 

The old man thought it would be a good thing to 
have some friend with the poor child, and went o£ He 
was not long gone, when Marian stretched her hands 
and made an impatient effort to rise. Madeleine assisted 
her ; and the moment she sat up, she commenced to throw 
np quantities of blood. Madeleine had to support her, 
therefore; bein^ alone, she could not stir to get a basin 
to receive the blood. The bedclothes were all saturated ; 
it was a sight that might well have unnerved a more 
experienced nurse than poor Madeleine. 

*^ God bless yon, my darling ! '' said lier mother, as she 
leaned heavily on her arm ; ^ and, thank God, I have 
got my speech. I wish you could prop me up, dear ; I 
should not like to lie down, if possible." 

" Try and lean on me, mamma dear, for a few minutes. 
Some one will soon be here, or, if you lie down while I 
go over to the bell " — 

^^ Oh, my love I if you don't keep me up I will be 
suffocated." 

'^ Mr. and Mrs. Harper were the first to arrive. They 
were both greatly frightened to see such a quantity of 
blood. Mr. Harper relieved Madeleine, who was nearly 
exhausted, and Minnie got pillows and propped the poor 
sufferer up. The doctor came soon after, and said he 
would not torment her with medicine, but ordered a 
spoonful of brandy in a little water, to be given her every 
fifteen minutes. 

^* Doctor, tell me sincerely how many hours you think 
I have to live." 

^ Oh, my dear ! " said Mr. Harper, ^' yon mnst not talk 
in that way." 

^ I am not afraid to die, thank God," said she firmly ; 
^* but I should like to have some idea how long I may 
liave to prepare." 

'*' My dear friend," said the doctor, ^ I will not deceive 
yon, as you ask me in the way you have done. You may 
be spared twelve hours, but if you get the least excite- 
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inenty tod that th^ bleeding comes on again, yoii may go 
6fF in five mlnutcfs; therefore, I cannot impress the 
necessity of quiet too much on yourself or friends." 

*^ Then/* said Marian, ^* I should like to see a priest/* 

"Impossible! you are too weak," said the doctor; "by 
taking a little rest, you will have more strength to settle 
your affairs in the morning." 

'^I shall do as you wish, but I wish to have the clerjgy- 
man in the house, in case I get worse before morning." 

" It would be better," said Mr. Harper ; " and I anx 
sure your friend Father Murphy will come. TU write 
to him.** 

The bedclothes were changed, and every thing was 
still as the grave. She slept a little, while Madeleine 
Sat watching every breath she drew. We scarcely ever 
Saw any thing more perfectly lovely than she looked, as 
she lay there in the hands of death. The doctor, having 
heard the particulars of the scene with Henry, desired 
that he should not be allowed into the roOm for fear of 
any new excitement, which would carry her off at once. 
" I will see him in the morning/' he said. 

Alas ! Henry did not make his appearance until near 
three o'clock in the morning, and was so powerless that 
they had to carry him into the parlour, where they had 
it bed prepared for him, and where he slept until ten 
o^clock the next day. As the morning dawn^ Marian 
became very restless ; several times Madeleine had to 
wipe away the silent tears thiit coursed their way down 
her pale face, still she did not complain. No one re- 
mained in the room but Madeleine and Mrs. Harper, 
so that the modt perfect'quiet was preserved. Mr. Har« 
t)er and Father Murphy sat id an adjoining room ; these 
two men were not at all on friendly terms — "on the 
contrary." 'Nevertheless, the most courteous civilities 
passed between them. They were both doing a work of 
mercy, and we trust were actulEtted by the proper motives, 
** the -pure love of God.'* 

Marian slumbered for nearly an hour, during which 
time they watched with the most intense anxiety. At 
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length she awoke, and complained of thirst ; she refused 
.the brandy and water and the wine and water which she 
had taken alternately ail night, and asked for cold water. 
She kissed her daughter, and inquired if her father had 
Qome home. 

, *' Yes, mamma, he is down-stairs,** she replied with 
great tact ; ^' the doctor desired that you should not be 
disturbed." 

" Yes, my child, I know 'tis better. I wish to be alone 
for a short time, so you and Mrs. Harper may go and 
take a little rest. Tell Father Murphy I wish to see him." 

They did as she wished, Madeleine staying a few mi- 
nutes behind to make some arrangements she knew to be 
necessary. A cold chill passed through her heart as she 
ut a snowy white napkin on a small table beside the 
ed, and on it placed a pair of wax-lights and a finger 
glass containing holy water.* The priest, who had taken 
his seat at the bedside, beckoned Madeleine to leave the 
room ; she did so at once. Mrs. Harper had ordered a 
cup of tea, and it was quite ready when Madeleine 
joined her; they were both much fatigued after the 
night. 

" I think you should both lie down for a couple of 
hours at least," said Mr. Harper. 

''Yes," said Madeleine, ''you must lie down, Minnie ; 
but I am not tired, and feel quite fresh, tea is such a re- 
freshing beverage.*' 

Mrs. Harper refused to take rest, and Madeleine said, 
*'Do, dear Minnie; I may require your kind services 
sooner than you think, and you will not be able to assist 
me when I want you, if you do not take rest." 

'" Go, Minnie," said her husband ; " you know you 
are not strong, and require care.** 

At length she consented to go to Madeleine's room, 
a small one off the room they were sitting in ; Madeleine 
made her very comfortable, and she soon slept When 
the poor girl returned to Mr. Harper, she wept bitterly 

* These arrangements are nsnaUy made hj Catholics when any friend 
is about to receWe the last sacraments of the church. 
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and long, for he did not interrupt her for some time» 
knowing that the tears would relieve her overcharged 
heart. At length he spoke words of comfort to her, and 
bade her not weep. 

' " Ah I " she replied, " it is easy to say ^ don't cry/ but 
it is hard to see my darling mother passing away so sud- 
denly and so quickly ; and such a mother ! And, instead 
of my father being here to comfort, to support her, and 
thereby smooth her passage out of this world, to see him 
lying a drunken, insensible heap, most disgusting to look 
upon 1 " 

" But, my child, he is your father, and you are not to 
judge his actions ; he is very unfortunate, I grant you, 
but it is your duty to pray for him. Believe me, when 
he awakes to a full sense of his bereavement, he will 
require all your forbearance and all your prayers." 
. Father Murphy opened the door, and beckoned Made- 
leine to come to him ; he placed his finger on his lips 
to impose silence. She lighted the candles, and knelt 
down while the priest anointed the poor sufferer; then 
she propped hei* up, and sat beside her so as to support 
her up while she received the viaticum, and assisted her 
to recite the usual prayers in a gentle tone. It was a 
most affecting scene, and indeed a most imposing one, 
to see that young and beautiful mother passing away so 

{)iously and so resignedly, though all that bound her to 
ife stood before her. She knew that God had called, 
and she was ready to obey the call cheerfully, and give 
up her only treasure in life to his divine keeping. She 
was now left to her own meditations : we trust they were 
pious and good, for who can dare judge the sincerity of 
what is passing between the creature and the Creator, 
while preparing for that awful journey " from life to 
eternity?" Marian held a large crucifix in her hand, 
which she pressed to her lips several times, and appeared 
quite absorbed in prayer ; so much so that she. did not 
appear to notice any one, or any thing about her. 
Madeleine heard the parlour bell ring violently, and 
heard her father speaking in an angry tone to some one ; 
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^he be^ed Mr. Harper to go down and speak to him, and 
infonnhim of the dangerous state her mother was hi. . 

When Mr. Harper went down he met the doctor and 
the nnfortnnate Henry, who was still under the influence 
of drink; he could not stand, his head was reelings and 
he trembled like a leaf He was inclined to be veiy 
cross, and only had a confused recollection of what had 
passed the night before, but was keenly alive to the 
numiliation of being thus exposed to his friends. He 
rang the bell ; when the servant came, he inquired impe- 
riously — " How dare she send visitors to his bedroom?** 

*^ I did not send visitors to your room, sir." 

" Compose yourself, my friend, and prepare yourself to 
hear an awful fact : your child sent me down to stop the 
uproar you were making, lest it would disturb her 
mother, who is in the agonies of death. I am sorry to 
meet you thus, but I have been in the house all night, 
and helped to carry you to that bed."* He trembled 
violently, and craved for half a glass of whisky, which 
Mr. Harper at first refused, saying — " No, Henry, you 
must keep yourself in a fit state to see your poor wife 
before she expires." 

« I must have it I " he exclaimed : " Til die if I don't 
get it!" 

The doctor, who had just come down from the invalid, 
said to Mr. Harper — " It is better to give it to him." 

He took the accursed draught, and appeared better ; 
he dressed, and had his breakfast before he went to see 
his wife ; he was surprised to see Father Murphy, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper, sitting down as a matter of course 
to breakfast. The doctor was invited to join them, and 
accepted the invitation. 

"Where is Madeleine.^" asked her father; **8he 
must come to breakfast." 

'^ I am sure she will not leave her mother," said Mr. 
Harper. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " said he ; ^ the servant can take her 

J lace. Go, and let Miss Madeleine down to breakfast, 
[ary." 



The servant rttorficid. 

" She'll iidt 'Colne, sir; and ishe bid me not to go up 
again." 

■Mentyutattecl up,*but 'the dotitor held him, saying— 
" Are you ma^, sir? I insist on the most perfect quiet 
bein^ observed in the house ; and it is only on certain 
conditions you can see your wife/' 

"Why, doctor, what's the matter ? " 

" Your wife is dying, sir; and that is n very serious 
matter'*' 

"'Egad! it is," said Henry; « but I don't believe it ; 
you are just trying to frighten me. I know I was a bad 
boy last night, but it won't occur again," he said, and 
looked exceedingly foolish and disgusting. 

Mr. Harper thought of Madeleine, and was glad she 
was not present ; just as breakfast was over, the servant 
told Mrs. Harper she was wanted. 

She returned very soon, and said — ^^ Marian wishes to 
see you, Henry." 

He turned deathly pale; he felt the guilty thing he was. 

"Mind," said the doctor, "you cannot be too cau- 
tious, as the least ejccitement will cause a return of the 
bleeding, and may cause instant deaih." 

" I cannot go alone ; come with me. Harper," he said 
nervously. 

He was greatly agitated when he saw his beautiful 
wife so changed ; he was not yet quite sober, aild she 
observed it, she was so accustomed to see him in the 
same state ; he took her hand, and merely pronounced 
her name. 

" God forgive you, Henry !" she replied ; *^ and bring 
you to repentance. I have one favour to ask, and I 
hope you will not only grant it, but keep it sacred ; it is 
my last, tny dying wish 1" 

" Any thing, my darling ! only name it," said he. 

^* Well, then, that you be kind to this poor child I 
leave behind me ; would that I could take her with me, 
but God's win be dote'I And also, that you will nevefr 
interfere with her religiotis principles." 
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^ It shall be as you wish,"* said he firmly. 

^^You know, Henry, yoa have made me promises 
before, and broke them, bnt this is the last!" She 
looked at him, and stretched her hand, which he clasped 
as he looked on her. ^^May God forgive yoa!^ she 
said again, and withdrew her hand. 

He was taken from the room, and all was quiet again ; 
the business went on down-stairs as before, and Henry 
resolved not to go out, but to keep himself respectable 
before those friends that were about his wife. A great 
change had come pn Marian ; her colour changed, her 
sight got dim, and the cold sweat of death was on her, 
and her lips became a yellow colour ; they moved as if 
in prayer. She called her daughter as though she was 
in a distant part of the room, but in reality she was 
close beside her, and said — ^^ I am here, mamma." 

. '' Darling ! I did not know you,'' she said ; my sight 
is failing me." She was groping for something on the 
bed. 

'^Are yon looking for any thing, my child?" said 
Father Murphy. 

'' The crucifix," she replied ; she took it and kissed 
it ; she then called Mr. Harper and Minnie, and shook 
bands with them. " You have been very kind to me, 
may God bless you both I I know you will not forget 
to look after Madeleine." They both promised; she 
then thanked the priest, and asked him to pray for her. 
Then she took her child's hand in the cold icy clasp of 
death, and said — " My darling, I am about to leave you, 
but God will protect you and provide for you, as he did 
for me ; and if it be his will that your path should be 
thorny, as mine has been, try and bear it as your poor 
mother always taught you, patiently ; and be good and 
kind to your father. Where is he ? Ah ! he is not 
here," she said, as she looked about her. They sent for 
him, but he was out. ^^When I am gone," she said 
(after she had kissed her child), ^ write to Sir John and 
Lady Milton ; ask them to forgive my silence, and tell 
them aU my sorrows^ and say I loved them to the last." 
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" Whom do you wish to write, mamma ?" said Made- 
leine. 

" Father Murphy, of course, no one else knows ; he 
has been the depositary of all my woes. Now, sir," she 
said to the priest, " will you read the litany for a happy 
death for me ?" 

They all knelt down, and joined in that beautiful 
prayer ; she held the crucifix in her hand, and repeated 
the words distinctly until near the close of the prayer, 
when her voice died away, and her hands relaxed their 
hold ; a little white froth came from her mouth, slightly 
tinged with blood, and all was over. Madeleine was 
taken from the room, and cared for by Mrs. Harper. 
At seven o'clock Henry returned, as he thought, very 
early ; but alas ! too late. When he put his hand on 
the knocker he started back, and for the first time 
noticed that the house was shut, and crape on the door : 
he had been drinking, but the shock sobered him. 
When the door was opened he asked no questions, but 
walked up to his wife's room, and stood at the foot of 
the bed. There he gazed long and painfully ; he felt 
and looked like a criminal, as he looked on the remains 
of his once beautiful and loving wife, and who was still 
beautiful even in death. At her side sat a creature like 
an angel of pity, that reminded him of what her mother 
was (so fair, so good) eighteen years ago — he wept— 
he wept ! 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

Tet sometimes, with remorse, in Vain 
I wish she had' hot fored affatn ; 
She died ! 1 dare- not tell thee how, 
Bat look — ^*tis written on my hrowl 

Btbon. 

Henry Fitzrot was reiy much affected by the «hock 
of bis wife's death, inasmuch as be was frightened, for 
as yet he did not feel the great loss be bad sustained ; 
and his once pure, good heart was so choked np<by vide 
and selfishness, that bis purer and better feelings bad 
Iain dormant for years, and still slept, but was '^dis^ 
turbed" (without being awakened) by the stings of icK)ti^ 
science as be looked on ibe cold, lifeless form before 
him. It is awful to look on deatlil We are chilled 
by the rigidity and the solemnity of the scene ; aud, oh ! 
we pity those who vainly look on the remains of those 
whom they have wronged in word or deed. They may 
grieve — ^they may weep ; but 'tis all in vain ! the injured 
one hears it not, knows it not. All earthly hope is o^er; 
the hour of retribution is past, Alas I alas ! that we 
do not act wisely, and do good while we can, and thereby 
leave no food for that most terrible of all tormentors, 
** remorse.'* Henry would have given worlds if he could 
recall his beautiful but injured wife, that he might atone, 
by a life of penitence and kindness, for the sorrows that 
had brought her to an early grave ; but 'twas past He 
sat down and gazed on the helpless, stricken form of 
his beautiful child — " her child " — that bud of promise, 
so fair, so lovely, so like the lost one torn from the stem 
that supported it, and now drooped and lay withering, 
a still greater reproach to the destroyer. 

^ She does not even notice me," thought the wretched 
man; " I feel she hates me, and has reason to do so ; it 
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is a fearful thing ia be despised by one's own child ! 
Would I could speak to her, it would comfort me; but 
I cannot — I dare not I Qod foi^ve me !" he said aloud; 
his wife's words were riqging in his ear. He kept him- 
self sober as long as the picture of death was before him ; 
but no sooner were poor Marian's remains in the earth, 
than he yearned for some excitement, in the vain hope 
of stilling the voioe of consdence. Madeleine was 
silent, but kind to hini, and Mr. Jenkins begged him to 
look into his affairs, which were in a very deranged state. 
There was very little money coming in, and the expenses 
were heavy; bills were coming due, and no means to 
meet them. 

'' There must be a crash, I see no means of prevent^ 
ing it," said the honest old man ; ^^ and you really must 
take your affairs into your own hands, I am not willing 
to have the responsibility*" 

But Henry hoped against hope, until the fatal fourth 
of the month came, and the next month he was made a 
bankrupt; his creditors had no mercy on him, and 
friends he had none, not even to go security for his ap- 
pearance. His situation was pitiable. There he was, 
deserted by the world and despised by his friends ; he 
had no friends now save his b^utiful child, who might 
be seen every morning at tea o'clock entering a certain 
narrow lane in the immediate vicinity of Thomas Street. 
Her deep mourning robes lent an additional charm to 
her graceful form, as she leant on the arm of a Protes- 
tant clergyman, who generally attended her to the 
Marshalsea every morning, and called for her in the 
evening (namely, Mr. Harper). He dared not go in to 
see the prisoner^ in consequence of having refused to go 
security for him, but he promised to look after Madeleine, 
and he kept his promise, though she was forbidden by 
her father to accept any service from him ; but of course 
did not feel bouna to obey such a command, particularly 
as she knew Mr. Harper's motive for* refusing was a 
good one — which was to keep him from the further 
ruin of the gambling-table. She sat with her finther all 
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day, and cooked for him, bnt he soon became tired of 
her society ; he would leave her for hours to play ball 
with some new acquaintances he had made, and with 
whom he spent any little money he was in possession of. 
Madeleine suffered many inconveniences during those 
visits, caused by the insolent curiosity of a number of 
degraded libertines who were always lounging about the 
yard ; they had heard of her extreme beauty, and sacri- 
ficed every feeling of pity and delicacy to get even a 
look at her as she passed in and out. But her thick 
crape veil nearly concealed her face ; and one would 
think her attention to her father and her sable robes 
would have secured respect, even from such men. Every 
morning of late she found her father in bed, and the 
room filled with the smell of tobacco-smoke and whisky- 
punch ; she knew he had no money, and was at a loss 
to know how he got the drink. At length she asked an 
old woman, who used to sweep up the dirty room, if her 
father had any visitors when she left. 

^' Oh, dear ! yes, miss ! he does have lots of company 
every night, but they must all turn out at eleven o'clock. 
He won a lot of money the night before last, and the 
gentlemen made him give a party last night ; it is a 
pity he is so good-natured. There are three gentlemen 
that come here every evening when you go, that appear 
to make a regular hand of him ; they are often waiting 
in the next room for you to go." 

" Ah ! he need not be here but for those three men," 
said the poor girl. 

"I heard the gentleman in the next room say they 
are professed gamblers," said the old woman; "but, 
sure, it is nothing to me: they had a row last night 
. about you, miss." 

** About me ! " said Madeleine, in surprise. 

" Yes, miss ; you know they are all mad about you ! " 

" But they don't know me ! '* 

" Oh, indeed* they do, miss ! " 

" What did they say ? " 
. " One of the gentlemen that comes to your father was 
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very, druuk, indeed they were all so (excepting a young 
gentleman that lives next room ; he is in for attempting 
to run away with a ward in chancery) ; but your father's 
friend wanted to drink your health. Your father was 
only able to say, *No, no — ^not here;' but the other, 
who saw he was nearly powerless^ said — * Of course we 
are not good enough to utter the proud beauty^s name/ 
They had the party in the next room, because it is 
larger than this ; it is occupied by two, and they were 
asked to lend the room, and of course to join them. And 
my young gentleman, as I call him, said — ' Of course 
you are not ; and, if you were a gentleman, you would 
not mention any lady's name in such a company, and 
you must not attempt to name the lady in this room.' 
Mr. Birch said he would, and called on them to fill their 
glasses, and was just saying, ' Here's to the health of the 

beautiful Madeleine' and, before he had time to 

finish your name, my young gentleman knocked him 
down. Your father was greatly hurt, and they all fell 
on Mr. Talbot and treated him very badly. Mr. Talbot 
says he knew your mother, that he met her in Paris at 
Sir somebody's — I forget the name ; they had dreadful 
work, and the governor came and turned them all out — 
it was just the time for visitors to turn out ; then your 
father had more drink by himself, and a smoke. Oh, 
my dear, it is a bad school for any young man ! " 

" And you say my father is hurt ? " 

^^ Yes, miss, his face is cut ; but he has the hair drawn 
over it, to hide it from you." 

" And where is my father now ? " 

'* He is gone in to see Mr. Talbot, who is very ill." 

Madeleine had breakfast ready for her father when he 
returned. He was in his shirt-sleeves and stocking-feet, 
unshaven, unwashed, and his beautiful hair mattea with 
blood ; his face was very pale, he was indeed a horrid 
picture to look on. 

" Good-morrow, Madeleine." 

"Good-morning, sir! What has happened to you, 
father ? You look frightful ; 'tis plain you have been 
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drinking all night; you seem to have foigotten your 
promiae to poor mamma*" 

He started at the sound of her name as though she 
stood before him, but made no answer; he made a 
vary bad breakfast At length he said — 

" I fear you must stop coming here ; it is not a fit 
place for you, and I can get my meals without you. I 
expect some persons whom I wish to see to-day^ and I 
do not wish you to be here." 

''Fatha*» if they are persons whom you are not 
ashamed of, there can be no objection to your childs 
presence ; it can make no differenca" 

^ They are gentlemen on business," he replied ; '^ and 
I do not think it a nice place for you to be amongst a 
lot of men." 

*' Even though my father be with me?" said Madeleine. 

*^ Yes," said he, imperatively ; ^4t is no place for you, 
and you must not stay." 

'^ Well, father, if you inrist on it I shall go ; but I 
hope you do not intend to keep a gambling-table to 
entertain Mr. Birch, the man that insulted my mother, 
and the only one in the world she hated." 

<* Not at all, child ; what would bring Birch here ? " 

^' I don't know, unless to ruin you." 

^ Have you any money ? " he asked. 

'^ No, father ; but I have brought you every thing you 
want" 

When she returned, Mr. Harper (at whose house she 
was staying) was surprised* ^^ What's wrong, dear ? * 
said ha 

She told him all she saw and heard. 

" I tell you what it is," said Minnie ; " he just vrants 
to have a meeting of all his bad companions, and, if / 
were yon, I would just surprise them." 

^' Why, Minnie," said her husband, '^ you are a great 
little diplomatist" 

" Yes, indeed ! " she continued, not noticing her hus- 
band's remark, '' and he will go with you ; your father 
will be ashamed of him, and it may cure him." 
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*' I fear hell kill himself driaking," said Mr. Harper. 

"If I return, will you come with me?" asked 
Madeleine. 

^ Certainly, my child/' 

They bad lancheon» and walked hack to the Mar- 
shalsea, and entered the room without knockipg ; there 
indeed they found the object of their search, with three 
other& There was a black bottle and four blue cups 
on the table. Henry was just m she left him iu the 
morning, but Birch was dressed in the extreme of 
fashion ; the other two were prisoners, and presented 
something the same appearance as Henry. Madeleine 
was leaning on Mr. H^arper, and they walked up to the 
table. She threw back her veil, and fixed her eyes on 
her father; Birch, with the coolest effrontery, rose, 
saying— 

^^Miss Fitzroy, this is an unexpected pleasure !'' at 
the same time stretching forth his hand. 

"How dare you, sir?"' she replied. "Begone, sir! 
leave this room at once," and she pointed to the door. 

The other two men, being ashamed at finding them<- 
selves in such a state of deformity in the presence of a 
lady, and struck with her beauty and dignity, left the 
room unbidden. She had to repeat her command a 
second time, and in an imperative tone, before Birch 
would leave ; saying, as he left — 

" The fool was always under petticoat government, and 
now the coward is afraid of a chit of a girl only sixteen !" 

When the wretch was gone, Madeleine shut the door, 
sat down, and cried bitterly, while Mr. Harper spoke to 
her father — 

"Alas! Henry, I thought Marian's death would 
have been the means of reforming you." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Harper," said Henry, " I am in no 
mood to listen to a sermon, nor can I see by what right 
you intrude on the privacy of my apartment. And as 
for you," he said, turning to his daughter, " don't dare 
take such a liberty again ! " 

" Dear Henry," said the good young man, " I claim 
the right of friendship to protect you as far as I can ; 

T 
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and my promise to the lost Marian, your late wife, 
binds me to protect your daughter ; hence I am here, 
and I trust for the future we shall be friends." 

** Father," said Madeleine* "you may as well know 
ihat, but for Mr. Harper, I would be without a home to 
shelter me, unless I remained here to witness your 
revolting night-meetings ; and you would be here as a 
pauper but for his bounty. And yet you insult him, 
because, forsooth, he intrudes on you ! " 

" Never mind such matters ; only let us be friends," 
said Mr. Harper. 

^^ I need not be here had you acted as a friend," said 
Henry. 

^^ I acted for the best ; I thought that villain would 
never seek you here — but he is determined to ruin you. 
To-morrow you are to be heard, and your appearance 
will be very much against you. Have you looked in 
the glass to-day ? " 

" No, indeed, I have not" 

" Well, do so now, and then you will not wonder at 
your child's anxiety about you. Go now, like a good 
fellow, and dress yourself, and Madeleine and I will 
dine with you ; Minnie arranged it, and will send some 
eatables and drinkables." 

^' You all seem bent on placing me under obligations 
that are very painful to me," said Henry; ** but, I sup- 
pose, I must submit."' 

" That's a good fellow ! " said Mr. Harper, not noticing 
the rudeness of his remark. 

They tried to cheer him, and remained till eleven 
o'clock, and by that means tired out Mr. Birch. All 
things were against Henry. His creditors were all down 
on him ; and he found himself a pauper. 'Tis true, he 
was free from debt; but how was he to support his 
child and himself.^ He could not attempt business, for 
he had neither credit nor money. Mr. Harper asked 
him to stay at his house until something would turn up. 
He accepted the invitation ; and, after some time, got a 
very lucrative engagement as traveller for a London 
Jiouse, and Madeleine was employed by the persons that 
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purchased her father's business. They felt she would be 
an acquisition to them, being known to all the cus- 
tomers. For so far all things went on well, and they 
anticipated a complete reformation in Henry ; he corre- 
sponded regularly with his daughter, which made her 
very happy, and she gave great satisfaction to her 
employers, who respected her very much. One day a 
traveller came in, and was speaking to the lady of the 
house. " Wasn't that a sad affair about poor Mr. Fitz- 
roy ?" he said. " By the way, how is his daughter ? 
how did she take it ?" 

" Take what ?" said the lady, quite bewildered. 

'' Did you not hear he was found dead in his bed yes- 
terday morning in Belfast ? Is it possible the people of 
the hotel did not write ?" 

" Not a word," said the lady ; " at least not to me ; 
but there is a letter for Miss Fitzroy ." 

She sent to the desk for it, and sure enough it was from 
Belfast. The gentleman, Madeleine's employer, came up 
and joined in the conversation, and his wife told him. 

" I am not at all surprised," said he ; " the man could 
not last and drink as he did.'' 

" God help his poor child 1" said the lady; "it will 
be a severe blow to her." 

" Where is she ?" asked the traveller ; " she should 
be told at once." 

"She goes every Saturday night to the Rev. Mr. 
Harper's to spend the Sunday, and comes home on Mon- 
day morning ; but Mrs. Harper came on Saturday and 
asked if we could spare her till Tuesday morning, so, as 
we are not busy, we gave her the day ; but we must 
send this letter to her." 

" It would be better, dear," said her husband, " if you 
went yourself, and give the letter to Mrs. Harper, and tell 
her ail. If the girl is told suddenly, it may kill her." 

The lady, who liked to be intrusted with matters of 
importance, hastened to Mrs. Harper's house. The 
carriage was at the door, and she met Madeleine there, 
looking bright and happy. 

" Oh, ma'am, am I wanted home ? " said she. 
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"No, my dear, I only want to see Mrs. and Mr. 
Harper.*' 

" Walk into the parlour," said Madeleine. 

Mr. Harper was there writings and looked surprised 
to see Madeleine's mistress. 

** You are not goin^ to take her away?" said he — 
*' remember you gave her the day." 

" No, sir/' she replied ; " but I wish to speak to you 
privately." 

" Certainly," said he. 

Madeleine retired, and told Minnie, whom she met on 
the stairs. "I know there is something wrong," she 
said— "perhaps papa is eick." 

"Oh no, dear!" said Minnie. 

They both foreboded some coming evil, and sat down 
without another word. After some time the lady de- 
parted, and Mr. Harper came up and said — ^^ Dear child, 
you must prepare at once to come with me to Belfast." 

"Papa is ill ?" said Madeleine. 

"Yes,"" said he, "and we have only half an hour to 
get ready, and be in time for the one o'clock train." 

The poor girl ran off, all excitement, to make a few 
arrangements, and Mr. Harper said to his wife — ^^'I 
have got through it better than I expected." 

"What is wrong, dear?" asked his wife. 

*' Don't be alarmed, love," said he; "Henry has been 
found dead in his bed. Yesterday morning the people 
sent this letter ; but it might have lain there till the 
poor child went back, but that a gentleman came in and 

told them, and that is what brought Mrs. . Indeed, 

it was very kind of them to take so much interest, inas- 
much as Heniy acted very badly towards them on two 
or three occasions." 

Madeleine was barely in time to see her father's re- 
mains; the coffin had been closed, but the men at her 
entreaty opened it. She never recovered the shock she 
received on looking on his remains. She had to be 
taken from the room. Mr. Harper had been reading 
an account of the inquest ; it Was sudden death from 
apoplexy. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

Into sueb beauty blown, and spread to fair. 
Though poverty's cold blast and chilly rain 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 

Thokson's Seasons. 

Lady Milton had written to Marian several times 
before her deaths but by some mischance her letters 
never reached Marian. Father Murphy had written her 
dying wish to Sir John and his lady, but as yet had 
received no answer, though it is nearly a year since he 
wrote. At length he received a reply, in which Lady 
Milton informed him they had been travelling, by which 
means his letter did not reach them. They intended 
visiting Ireland, and would take Madeleine with them 
to England. This letter arrived about a week after poor 
Madeleine had seen her father taken to the grave. The 
kind wx)man concluded her letter by saying she longed 
to fold Marian's child to her bosom, and sincerely hoped 
she was like her mother. This letter was a great com- 
fort to Madeleine. She was ambitious to have friends 
who occupied a high place in the world, and she disliked 
her present position as being painful to her, and un- 
suited to her taste ; besides, she was so often slighted 
and snubbed by persons who often accepted a seat in her 
mother's carriage; but now the daughter is a ''shop 
girl," and they cannot recognize her. She felt all this 
acutely, while her education and manners fitted her for 
the best society; her beauty, too, exposed her a good deal 
to many annoyances. At nighty crowds would stand at 
the window to look at her, and numbers of gentlemen 
would come in and buy quantities of gloves, ties, &c. &a, 
which were in her department, merely as an excuse to look 
at her, and talk to her. She never told Mr. Harper, be- 
cause she knew he would insist on her leaving her situa- 
tion, a circumstance which would leave her a dependant 
on them; and, though Minnie was kind and attentive to 
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her as an occasioDal visitor, she knew it would be very 
di£ferent if she were a dependant on her bounty. Thus 
she suffered on for some time ; at length she asked her 
employer to remove her to another department ; but that 
would be against his own interest, as she brought him a 
good trade, therefore he refused. There was an old 
gentleman who came in very often, so often that he be- 
came quite familiar : his age and venerable appearance 
gave him a licence that a young man could never get ; 
besides, he always bought something, which secured to 
him the greatest civility from the proprietors. He would 
take a chair and wait if Madeleine was engaged, though 
there were others ready to attend him : the young peo- 
ple all quizzed her, and tormented her about him ; she 
felt flattered and annoyed, more particularly because she 
had no one to whom she could open her mind. Father 
Murphy was gone to Kome, and would not be back for a 
month or two. We shall describe the gentleman to our 
readers, by way of introduction. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, with silvery white hair and long beard, 
beautiful bright black eyes, and the rest of the face 
decidedly handsome ; in addition to these attractions, he 
possessed a most insinuating, soft, kind manner, and 
^"^ave his name as Captain Williams. No wonder the 
young, artless girl felt flattered, for, though he was grey, 
he looked by no means old ; there was no secresy, no 
concealment ; the lady of the house used to salute him 
graciously, and often chat with him. Once, while chat- 
ting with her as he waited for Madeleine to make up 
his parcel, — 

^*May I ask you," said he, "this young lady's name? 
What first attracted me to the house, was the strong 
resemblance she bears to a lady I knew and admired in 
early life. She was very beautiful," said he, as he fixed 
his dark eyes on Madeleine, "but the proud beauty 
Blighted me; and here 1 am, an old bachelor on her 
account" 

"This is Miss Fitzroy," said the lady, "daughter of 
one of the wealthiest merchants in the trade/* 
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/ " Fitzroy I " said he, knitting his brow as if to connect 
circumstances. *' Fitzroy I " he repeated ! '^ may I ask 
your mother's name before her marriage ? » 4id he, 
looking at Madeleine. 

" Leslie, sir," she replied. 

" Ah 1 'tis the same," said he ; " there could not be such 
a likeness otherwise My dear child/* he said, taking her 
hand, ''your mother was my most intimate friend, as 
also your grandfather and grandmother. I knew them 
all, and was grieved when the news of their death reached 
me. I was away with my regiment at the time." 

" I never heard my mother speak of you," said she. 

" Oh, my dear ! ladies don't like to talk of their love 
affairs. Once they are married, it would not be prudent. 
Good-evening, my dear child, and henceforth I shall 
claim the privilege of your mother's old friend ; and, 
with your mistress's permission, will come often as 
your visitor and friend." 

"I shall be always happy to receive you as Miss 
Fitzroy's friend," said the lady. 

" Thank you," he replied. " It is wonderful how we 
cling to old love and old friendships ; 1 fear I shall forget 
that I am an old man, and that this little girl might be 
my daughter. But, alas! those grey hairs tell on me." 

When he was gone, " My word," said Mrs. , " but 

this will be a match I He is old, to be sure ; but if he 
made a handsome settlement on you, what matter ? " 

" We must not tell Mr. or Mrs. Harper," said Made- 
leine ; " they would be angry, and take me away." 

*' Very well," said her mistress ; " they need not know 
any thing about it. Besides, I can receive him as my 
friend and customer, and of course you cannot help 
people admiring you." 

Thus the thoughtless, giddy woman advised the poor, 
inexperienced girl. She had several reasons for acting- 
so. First, Captain Williams' custom was worth a good 
deal, as he brought a great many gentlemen to the 
house ; and beside she had a sister, who, by the way, 
was a most consummate flirt, and very pretty. Therd 
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was an opera company in town, and tiie captain took 
Madeleine and Miss Wiley every evening to the dress* 
circle, where they were not unfreqnently joined by 
gentlemen-friends of the captain, who, with mnch 
gallantry, would say they were attracted by l^e blaze 
of beauty that surrounded him. Miss Wiley always 
Came in for such admireis, but the capt«in carefully 
guarded Madeleine, so that no one could approach her, 
or interfere. On the last evening of the engagement, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper were going, and invited Made- 
leine to go with them, but she declined on account of 
her deep nK)urning. It is wonderftil how nmch evil is 
done l^ the influence of bad example! 8he was 
engaged to go with the captain, unaccompanied by 
Miss Wiley, and had to write an apology explaining 
the <;ause, and acknowledging the recdpt of a handsome 
present, which came in the morning, enclosed with his 
likeness. She praised the likeness in strong terms, and 
concluded by hoping soon to have the pleasure of seeing 
him. Next day a splendid carriage drove up to the 
door, and a very elegant, elderly lady alighted. She 
asked to see the lady of the house* Siie and Madeldne 
were at dinner ; but when told the lady had a splendid 
carriage, she would not allow Madeleine, who offered to 
go in her stead. Curtsying, she approached the lady. 

'^ Can you show me into a quiet room ? I want to 
speak on business." 

^' Certainly, madam ; walk up to the drawing-room.'' 
When she was seated, she asked if a lady named 
Miss Fitzroy lived there ? 

" Yes, ma'am ; do you wish to see her ? " 
^^ If you please ; and will thank you to remain also.'' 
She pulled the bell. It was answered by a lad. 
^ Tell Miss Leslie she is wanted in the drawing-room.** 
The lady viewed her hostess with any thing bat a 
favourable eye ; nor was she prepared to like Miss Fitzroy 
lietter. She expacted to see a bold, forward girl, and was 
not a little surprised when Madeleine, in all her beauty 
and modest dignity, entered the room. 
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*< This is Miss Fitzroy," said Mrs. 



''And I am Lady Bintan," said her visitor. *^ I wish 
to know if you wrote this letter ?" handing Madeleine 
her own letter ib ihe captaia 

** Yes, tny htdy " said she, blashing scarlet 

" Do yon know the man ?" 

" Oh, yes 1 " said Mrs. ; " he is an old friend of 

the family/' 

*' Let her answer for herself," said the lady. 

'' He says he knew my mother, and grandfather, and 
grandmother," said Madeleine. 

^^ Did yon ever hear your mother speak of ' Lord 
Binton?'" 

" Yes, my lady," said she starting. 

"Well, then, Captain Williams is 'Lord William 
Binton,' and my hnsband. I am sorry to say," she 
added, '' this letter came into my hand by mistake ; I 
thought you were a different person, but see you are 
young and innocent." 

The poor child sunk on a chair, and gave way to tears. 

''Where is your mother, my dear?" said the lady 
kindly. 

"My father and mother are both dead," sobbed 
Madeleine. 

*' And have you any friend that you can go to, because 
you are in great danger here if you wish to remain good 
or virtuous." 

" I have friends," said Madeleine ; " but 1 dare not 
tell them, because I have kept it a secret from thenj, 
and they will despise me : I despise myself for knowing 
the horrid wretch that persecuted my mother I" 

" Well, thank God, child, I have saved you !" said the 
lady ; " and let it be a lesson to you never to deceive 
your friends again. I must say, your mistress has acted 
very imprudently to allow so young and so desolate a 
girl out in company with a man she knew so little of." 

" But, my lady," said Mrs. , " who could think 

an old greyheaded man would frame such lies ?" 

" Your years should have taught you that there are 
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men, and women too, old in iniquity. as in years; and 
the disparity in their years and position was enough to 
put you on your guard." 

Madeleine felt hurt at the allusion to her position, 
and said — "Lady Milton, my mother's friend, has 
written to my guardian to say she is on her way to 
Ireland, and will take me back with her." 

" As her maid?" demanded the haughty woman. 

•* No, madam ; as her adopted child I" said Madeleine, 
quite as haughty. 

" Hem !" said Lady Binton. 

" I have got her letter, madam, and will show it to you." 

She opened her desk, which lay on a side table, and 
handed the letter to her extraordinary visitor, who. read 
it, and said — "Excuse me if I have been rudely in- 
credulous, but the world has so often deceived me that 
I believe no one. I cannot rest until you leave this : 1 
know my husband would go to h — 11, if it were possible, 
to gain his purpose ; 1 know Lady Milton, and will 
write to her ; meantime come with me, and I will leave 
you in care of those friends you have deceived, and they 
must make arrangements for removing you out of 
Dublin. Who are those friends I " 

" The Eev. Mr. Harper and his wife." 

" Come with me, and your effects can be sent after you." 

She saw that Madeleine hesitated. 

*^ I tell you, child, it is the only thing to save you ; 
and, in order to put him off your track, this lady must 
say you have gone to London on some business : he is 
sure to follow you, and thus you can escape. Bring any 
letters or presents, and leave them with Mr. Harper to 
return." 

The poor girl obeyed, and soon found herself seated 
in the magnificent carriage, whirling away towards 
Mr. Harper's house. At length they arrived, and 
Madeleine was justly punished by the mortification. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper were very much hurt at the decep- 
tion of Madeleine, and said — " We expect the woman 
who' nursed her mother in a few days; she has a 
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daughter married in Wicklow ; if the detestable wretch 
can be put on the wrong scent, she can easily escape." 

** I trust she feels grateful to you, my lady, for what 
you have done to saVe her ; I am, at least, and beg to 
thank you in her &ther and mother's name." 

Lord Binton, as his wife expected, was savage at being 
defeated, and, got the supposed address in Loudou, and 
started off in the next boat; he was not a man to be foiled 
in his purpose. Meantime, John Connor and old Mary 
his wife arrived, and, without doing the business they 
came for, carried Madeleiue off. She made her own 
arrangements; Mrs. Harper did not interfere; she 
forgot, or at least pretended to forget, the same man 
deceived herself. Madeleine was very ill, but would 
not delay, and took her leave ; and directed them to go 
to the Enniskerry Hotel, where we met her in the open- 
ing chapter. When she reached her journey's end, she 
was so ill she had to be carried to* the house or cabin. 
The poor people did all in their power for her, but there 
was no doctor within seven miles of the place, Luggyla 
being quite an isolated spot, but perfectly beautiful 

When Sir John and Lady Milton arrived, they first 
called on Mr. Harper, and were shocked to hear that 
the demon Binton (as her ladyship called him) still 
lived, and was, as usual, employed in his wicked works : 
they felt hurt at the way Mr. Harper spoke of the poor 
child, and more so at their sending her away. Mr. 
Harper said he did so because he did not wish to come 
in contact with Lord Binton. Neither he nor Minnie 
thought that Sir John or his wife knew the reason. 
They got Madeleine's address, and also the address of 
Lady Binton, on whom they waited, and thanked her 
for her timely services to their young friend ; they told 
her of his daring conduct to her mother, and the dis- 
covery of his lawful wife, whom he buried alive, and, 
being saved, was still alive. Sir John vowed he would 
seek him, and demand satisfaction. 

**He shall not escape," he said, ^'this time." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

But I! my youth was rash and yaii), 
And blood and rage my manhood stain. 
And mast I raise the bloody veil, 
That hides my dark and fatal tale? 
I must — I will — pale phantom, cease t 
Leave me one little hour in peace. 
Fix*d is my purpose to atone, 
Far as I may, the evil donOy 
And iix'd it rests. 

Rokehy. 

Bsv. John King is sitting in his quiet parlour. Onr 
old friend, James O'Brien, is his only companion. Mr. 
King has a Bible before him, as if he were explaining 
some passage to his humble but sincere friend, when a 
knock was heard. Mr. King was prison chaplain ; he 
was sent for to attend a gentleman who had mmrdered 
his servant, and was to stand his trial. He had given 
his name as Captain Williams. Mr. King hastened to 
obey the call. When he entered the criminal cell, the 
wretch screamed, and called on the keeper not to let 
that woman near him. The man was raving mad. 

'^ Ah 1 she is come for vengeance, too ; keep her off t 
keep her off ! " . 

Mr. King approached him, and begged him to com- 
pose himself; that he was the minister of Gt)d come to 
speak words of comfort. 

" Well, then, if you are, keep those people off that are 
crowding round me ; they will suffocate me before I can 
tell you all" 

".Can you pray ? " said Mr. King. ** Try, and I will 
help you." 

•' Yes, I could pray if they would take their fingers 
off my throat. Come near me, and I will tell you all. 
See 1 see I there is Lizzie 1" and he sank down insensible. 
When he recovered, he had forgotten his horrid vision, 
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and spoke calmly — ** I wish to tell you a great deal/' 
said he; '^sit down. I am here to be tried for the 
murder of my servant ; but a trial for that would be 
mockery, as my hands are full of blood, and I am sur- 
rounded by my victims : they come to demand justice." 

Mr. King thought he was wandering again, and 
begged him to pray ; and that he would yet be saved by 
relying on the mercy of God. 

But he said — " Oh, no ! there is no mercy for such as 
I have been. Have you ever heard your mother was 
murdered?" Mr. King turned pale; a fearful light 
dawned on him, which was explained the next minute. 
** / am her murderer — come nearer • and your father !" 

The poor young man heard no more, but was carried 
out by. the keeper, who remained in the cell, as the 
prisoner was violent. The keeper did not hear the 
words that affected Mr. King so much ; but a lawyer 
who was present, and who was with the prisoner for two 
or three hours, said that Mr. King should be removed 
home, and not brought to the prison again, as he had 
reason to believe he was nearly related to the prisoner. 
The wretched man continued to howl and curse, and 
became so violent that they had to tetter his hands and 
feet, to prevent him doing harm to himself: the lawyer, 
at his request, had written for his wife, and by that 
means, and in drawing up his will, his real name tran- 
spired. It caused great public excitement, and the 
London journals were teeming with comments on his 
misdeeds; for, wherever he went, he left sorrow and 
desolation. When his wife received the letter, she knew 
the cause of his murdering the servant was all about the 
mistake in delivering Madeleine's letter, and his con- 
sequent disappointment; beside, the man had become 
troublesome and tyrannical. Having been his confidant 
and accomplice all through life, therefore he found him 
dangerous, and determined to get rid of him. At first 
the lady refused to attend her detested husband ; but 
then she thought of his property, and changed her mind. 
AlaS ! what will not people do for money ? When she 
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arrived, she got a friend to accompany her to the prison ; 
they were conducted to the prisoner's cell. She trembled 
as she leaned on her friend. 

" He is very quiet now, and all right," said the keeper, 
as he unlocked the door. They looked around the 
gloomy cell, and saw him whom they sought, lying dead 
on the ground ; he had managed to get hold of his shirt- 
collar and strangled himself His fingers still clutched 
his throat in the rigidity of death, and his features wore 
the agonies of death, and presented a most horrible 
spectacle. The lady shuddered and turned away ; and 
coldly remarked — " He deserved his doom." 

Mr. King has just recovered from a severe illness; 
for a long time his life was despaired of He was 
attended all through by his old friend, James O'Brien, 
who now sat chatting with him at the open window. 
A gentleman was announced whom Mr. King knew 
well. 

" I have come, sir, to imiform you, that Lord Binton's 
will was opened to-day. He has left you sole possessor 
of all his foreign proi^rty, whioh is considerable." 

" I am sorry for it," said Mr. King calmly. " I would 
beg before I would touch a farthing of it ; the crown 
may dispose of it as it pleases. A curse must follow 
it," he added ; " there is no use pressing the subject— if 
you do, I shall leave the room. I am determined." 

Madeleine is quite recovered, and Sir John and Lady 
Milton and suite have arrived at Morrison's Hotel, 
where their youngest son, Captain Milton, and his sister, 
are awaiting their arrival ; the young people embraced 
and kissed Madeleine, and exclaimed — " How like her 
mother the darling is V 

*^ She is notable for much fatigue," said Lady Milton ; 
"besides, she is tired after her journey. You must not 
tease her with conversation ; you will have her in future 
as a sister : as such I introduce her, and wish you to 
look on her." 
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Miss Milton kissed her, and embraced again, and bade 
her weicome. It was a great change to Madeleine, 
compared to the boisteroas, uncertain life she had been 
leading since her mother's death; the peaceftd quiet 
and affection that reigned wherever Lady Milton pre- 
sided, affected every one about her. Under such in- 
fluence, it is not to be wondered at that Madeleine 
became a new creature : she viewed things differently, 
and acted very differently; she ever repented the deception 
she practised on Mr. and Mrs. Harper, because they were 
exceedingly kind and attentive to her in the hour of need, 
and deserved her unlimited confidence ; she saw her error 
in its true colours, and wrote the most penitent letters 
to her ill-used friends, which were kindly received, and 
so far all things were right again. Madeleine has been 
taking lessons in -riding, and has become an excellent 
horse-woman ; it afforded her a great deal of pleasure, as 
she was now able to ride out with Captain Milton and his 
sister. Madeleine was a very beautiful and spirited girl, 
and gave a decided preference to young Milton before all 
others, no matter how they flattered her, or what their 
rank might be. In return, the young captain idolized 
her, and paid her all those kind, delicate attentions so 
agreable to a nice-minded woman, which she received 
with the most perfect ease. He never flattered her ; 
still she knew he admired her above all others ; she was 
happy — she loved and was beloved. When they returned 
to England^ they visited Lady Binton "the second;" 
Madeleine offered her what consolation she could, and 
warmly thanked her for her kind services. The lady 
did not pretend to lament her wicked husband, but only 
wished his death had not been such a public disgrace, 

'' Tis well my long lamented lost child has not been 
spared to share and feel his father's disgrace," she said ; 
" and now, farewell ; we meet no more ! I am about to 
retire from a world that had many sorrows, and few joys, 
for me." 

We introduce our readers once more to the happy 
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circle at Milton honse ; it is now six jears since we last 
met them. Alas I how many changes will come in six 
years, but in the present instance they are happy 
changes; the certain rewjurd of virtue, charity, and 
kind-heartednefis, which always directed the lives of the 
highly-gifted Sir John and Lady Milton. We find 
them now, in the early autumn of life, surrounded by 
their children and their grand-children. Madeleine and 
Captain Milton have been married nearly five years; 
she has presented her husband with three lovely chil- 
dren ; her eldest, a beautiful nut-brown boy, with hea* 
venly brown eyes, and rosy cheeks ; the second, a little 
cherub girl, the facsimile of her mother ; the third is a 
fine boy, and is considered the finest of all. It is de- 
lightful to see the pride that Sir John and his amiable 
wife take| in the little rosy urchins as they join in their 
infantine sports ; the only wish that Madeleine has left 
UDgratified is, that her dear mother has not been spared 
to witness and share her happiness. Miss Milton has 
been married to Colonel Howley, who had wooed and 
won her during his leave of absence, after earning a 
name, rank, and fortune for himself, by courage, indus- 
try, and general good conduct; they have just returned 
from their wedding tour, to stay a few months at the 
old house at home, previous to their departure for India. 
It would be difficult to paint a more truly happy picture ; 
they have all felt the imperious frown of fortune at some 
period of their lives, but went boldly on, never turning 
back until they reached the end of their journey and 
the summit of their wishes, and have found the silver 
lining that is in every cloud, from whence capricious 
fortune gives them her most propitious smile. 



THE END. 
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